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RACIAL VARIETY is 
only one difference in 
Hawaii’s public schools. 
Administration is 


another (see page 51). a 
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New...from 
MODERNFOLD 


Class“A” fire rating! 


A tunnel test fire spread rate just one-tenth that 
of the ASTM comparison material (red oak) has 
qualified Modernfold fabrics for the coveted 
Class A fire rating . . . a first in the folding door 
industry.* Modernfold “27” and “‘45” fabrics 
proved conclusively they will not support flame. 
You’re assured of complying with all fire codes. 


*Laboratory certification available. 


Super tough fabric! 


Nuca-tex 45*...60% heavier...100% 
tougher. Abuse that takes heavy toll of stand- 
ard weight fabrics leaves new Nuca-tex 45 
unmarred and ready for more. In hard-use areas 

. school, church classroom, hospital, hotel and 
motel... Nuca-tex 45 is a handsome and durable 
answer. You may specify Nuca-tex 45 in any of 
six magnificent new colors on any Modernfold. 


*Number shows ounces per lineal yard. All Modernfold fab- 
rics are designated by weight, i.e., “27” “30” and ‘‘45.” 


Tests Standard Nuca-tex 45 
made under ASTM Industry b 


y 
tandards Fabric Modernfold 





Weight 27 oz./Lineal ya. 45 oz. /Lineal yd. 
Tear Strength 5 Ibs. 13 Ibs. 
Abrasion 1000 cycles 2000 cycles 


Bursting strength 150 Ibs. 225 Ibs. 
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NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. * NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


In Canada: New Castle Products Canada, Ltd., St. Lambert, Que. 





You pay no more for unequalled SLOAN quality... 


Save Water with 


Sloan Flush Valves 


e Water is scarce in many parts of the country 
and it costs money. And costs often rise when it must be 
pumped (within a building) to distant branches and up- 
per floors. You can save both water and money when you 








specify Sloan—the non-hold-open flush valve. 





e The non-hold-open feature is a product of 
Sloan research. Its purpose is to prevent the waste of 
water—either accidentally or maliciously. A Sloan Flush 
Valve will complete its cycle and shut off automatically 
whether the handle is held or released. 

e Non-hold-open is a standard Sloan 
feature—another bonus of quality you expect 
from Sloan. And since Sloan quality costs no 
more—why not make sure you get it. 


SLOAN aden vanes 


cS 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY : 4300 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Healthy! Happy! Alert! 


They help themselves 
to refreshing cold milk 
the Vendo way! 


They insert a coin, push a button and help themselves to 
nutritious cold milk whenever they want it—that’s why 
children drink more milk at school when it’s served through 
a Vendo Automatic Milk Merchant. It’s fun and it’s easy 
for them . . . easy, too, on busy school personnel. These 
handsome machines refrigerate, serve, collect and make 
change automatically! For detailed information on how 
Vendo equipment can help the milk program in your 
school, contact your local dairy or write us today. 


THE VENDO COMPANY 


VEY. Ve 71400 EAST 12TH STREET © KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING EQUIPMENT 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Hawaii’s Public Schools Differ in Organization, Finance, Control 


In Hawaii, one superintendent under a single school board administers the 
state department of education. The islands are divided into four administrative 
school districts and the legislature has complete fiscal control. 


Enrichment Is Not the Answer 


What can be done for the intellectually gifted child? More content in the 
curriculum is not a panacea. It is “more crucial” that the 
gifted child develop social relationships with children of his own mental ability. 


The How’s, Why’s and Where’s of Language Laboratories 


The language laboratory not only promotes oral proficiency but also facilitates 
& Yy } y 

comprehension, reading and writing. This article discusses the history, 

functions, advantages, equipment and requirements of language laboratories. 


Upholds Authority of Athletic Associations 


The Indiana supreme court upholds the authority of a state athletic 
association to prevent two students attending 
a member high school from participating in interscholastic athletics. 


World Problems Are School Problems 


The National School Boards Association expanded “Education for World 
Leadership” at its annual convention, and challenged 
its members to assume sophisticated attitudes toward global problems. 


Coexistence With Mrs. Busty 


The administrator has to be a public relations expert when dealing 
with a school reformer like Mrs. Busty. Rules of superintendology — guaranteed 
to work sometimes — are offered for controlling Mrs. Busty et al. 


Organize Schools for Quality Operation 


Insisting that our schools are “neither attuned to, adequate for, 
nor effective in the preparation for citizenship” in today’s changing world, 
the former Wisconsin dean outlines ways to make them so. 


World’s Largest Teacher Credit Union Serves Detroit Area 


In 1926, the Detroit Teachers Credit Union began operations with a one-box 
file. Its home was a breakfast nook. Today, the largest, with assets 
totaling $24 million, it is located in a modern building designed for its use. 


S.A.S.B.0. Seeks To Stretch School Dollars 


The Southeastern Association of School Business Officials held its ninth 
and largest annual conference at Jackson, Miss., April 6 to 8. 
The business officials studied ways to get more for the school tax dollar. 
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Married Students Get Cooler Reception 


Regardless of increased high school marriages, 
administrators are more inclined to restrict the education 
of married students today than 4 years ago. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


New Concepts Demand Changes in School Design 


Team teaching and other plans that assume 
variable class sizes and conditions are 
discussed in relation to flexibility in school design. 


High School Design Achieves Four Goals 


Physical features of Hastings (Neb.) High School 
include natural and artificial lighting, flexibility, 
mechanical ventilation, and optimum sound control. 


Pleasant Working Conditions at Hastings 


The accent is on comfort plus efficiency 
for students and officials 
at the new $2 million Hastings High School. 
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adequate remuneration. 
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Problem: How to cut school cafeteria costs 
Answer: Arrowhead School Specialties 
SAVE UP TO 80% IN REPLACEMENT COSTS 


facts: 


1 Saves up to 80% in break- 
age replacement costs, ex- 
tra strength at stress points. 


Made of lightweight qual- 
ity Melmac® to withstand 
roughest handling, cut clatter. 


Available in Sunglow Yel- 

low, Mist Green, Sky Blue, 
Desert Tan, Heather Coral... 
to complement existing decor 
and service. 


Each piece proportioned to 
hold an average serving... 
speeds up line service! 


Perfect uniformity and 

smooth contours for easy 
cleaning, compact stacking in 
minimum space. 


Smart styling and colors 

makes this dinnerware ap- 
propriate for faculty and com- 
munity functions, too! 


COMPARTMENT PLATE ¢ ... tops in their class for appearance, 


Three-partitioned 


sections for hot : h efficiency, economy, durability / 


meal. Lightweight. 


CAFETERIA TRAY 
Serving sections for 
an entire meal and utensils. 


10-0z. NAPPY or SOUP BOWL 
Vented bottom helps self-dry- 
ing whether stacked or racked. 


14-0z. NAPPY or SOUP BOWL 
Special vented bottom speeds 
up air drying, perfect draining. 


14-0z. NAPPY or 
SOUP BOWL Compact, easy stacking, 
rolled safety edge, 514” diameter. 


STACKING BOWL 
Holds 14 ounces, fits into com- 
partment plate. 


QUALITY PROVEN Long-wearing Arrowhead specialties have a terrific 10 year on-the-job per- 
formance record in schools from coast to coast. Take advantage of special pre-school savings by 
buying your replacement needs during June, July, August and early September. Deliveries in time for 


school openings. Save now...enjoy Arrowhead for years and years longer! 


Cal/ your Arrowhead Dealer. 


® 
pes BROOKPARK, INC. Commercial Division 
\f 11701 Shaker Blivd., Cleveland 20, Ohio 
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By CALVIN GRIEDER 


Professor of School Administration 
University of Colorado 


A New Definition for Supervision 


S SUPERVISION on the way out? 

There seem to be enough straws 
in the wind to lead one to believe 
SO 

rhe functions that used to be com- 
monly ascribed to supervision now 
are being fulfilled largely through 
what is called curriculum develop- 
ment. Thirty years ago, the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence (now the 
\.A.S.A.) in its hefty eighth year- 
book, 


Supervision,” 


“The Superintendent Surveys 
identified the 
supervision as inspec- 
research, training 
Nowadays all but research is 


four 
functions of 
guid- 


tion, and 


ance, 


definitely on the wane, and no one 
would claim that it is given much 
show in most school systems. 


It has always been an uphill strug- 
gle to get superintendents and _prin- 
cipals to devote time to supervision. 
Inquiries as to practice invariably 
have showed a much lower percent- 
age of time actually given to supervi- 
sion than experts recommended. This 
sort of investigation was quite popu- 
lar about a generation ago. 

This does not mean that there is 
a decreased interest in instruction. 
During the last few years there has 
been a renewed emphasis on_ the 
leadership role of superintendents and 
principals. But their efforts are not 
channeled through traditional super- 
VISOr) activities as they used to be 
defined. Supervision is being given a 
new definition. 

In city schools most of the class- 
work for instruc- 


room improving 


tion is expended on_ probationary 


teachers. Principals are becoming 


more and more administrative, in 


contradistinction to instructional of- 


ficers. and coordinators 


are being appointed to head the in- 


Supervisors 


structional program. 


6 


All along the line, principals, su- 
pervisors and teachers are working 
together to focus not so much on 
teaching technics but on improve- 
ment of content, improved articula- 
tion of grade placement of subject 
matter, use of resource materials — in 
short, on curriculum development. 
Symptomatic of this shift in approach 
and emphasis is the very title of 
Harold Spears’ recent book, “Curricu- 
lum Planning Through In-Service 
Programs.” 

Another sign of change is the grow- 
ing resistance of teachers to classroom 
observation and suggestions by prin- 
cipals and supervisors for improve- 
ment in teaching. The teachers’ 
union is frankly opposed to classroom 
supervision, and unfriendly sounds 
are being made, as I interpret various 
reports, by individuals representing 
other organizations of classroom 
teachers. There is apparently a na- 
tionwide, but perhaps as yet unor- 
ganized, surge of opposition to class- 
at least an in- 


room visitation or 


cipient restiveness, which will no 
doubt pick up strength. 

There is considerable basis for 
such an attitude in that the typical 
teacher now has about four years of 
college and as many 
have master’s degrees as had bache- 


Today’s 


preparation, 


lor’s degrees 30 years ago. 
teacher is probably more expert in 
his own field than is his principal in 
his field. 


C.E.D. Report Encourages 
Unbiased Aid to Schools 


An important and probably in- 
fluential report was published in Feb- 
the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development under the 


ruary by 


title “Paying for Better Public 
Schools” (711 Fifth Ave., New York 
22. $2). The C.E.D. is a “nonprofit, 
nonpolitical economic research and 
education organization supported by 
voluntary contribution from business 
concerns.” It has earned an enviable 
reputation for sober, thoroughgoing 
study of significant problems both 
public and private. 

In this 100 page report the 
C.E.D.’s flat-footed recommendation 
(not without some dissenting opin- 
ions from a few members of the re- 
search and _ policy group) is for fed- 
eral aid of some $600 million a year. 
The suggested formula, incorporating 
income per pupil and per pupil ex- 
the several 
would distribute federal money in 
lump sum grants to 19 states where 
per public school child 
(a.D.A.) is below 80 per cent of the 
national average. The amount pro- 
posed is only about 4 per cent of 
U.S. school expenditures, but it seems 
to me that here the position taken on 
federal aid is more important than 
the amount. 


penditures in states, 


income 


Use Both Forms of Taxes 


Also notable is the recognition that 
both property and nonproperty taxes 
must be utilized if school support is 
to be maintained at an adequate lev- 
el. It is recognized that in states with 
high property taxes, the tax should 
be frozen, so to speak, at present lev- 
els except as valuations increase. This 
would end the continuously rising 
rates of taxation experienced in some 
states. 

Some of the main planks in the 
CED. 
old stuff to those who have worked 


school finance program are 
hard for many vears to improve the 


extent and methods of school sup- 
port. Examples of this are the em- 
phasis on district reorganization, and 
the urgent recommendation for the 
development of a foundation program 
in each state. 

Incidentally, from a mail inquiry 
made at the end of 1959, I found 
that there were 42,806 basic school 
districts, of which 4511 
operating, leaving about 38,000 as 
functioning units. Nine states in the 
Midwest — Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania — 
all with more than 2000 districts, 
accounted for a total of 24,226 units, 
or 57 per cent of the U.S. total. In 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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DESIGN — Clean, modern, practical with coved corners 
and dished bottoms makes them highly functional and at- 
tractive plus blending with all laboratory furniture. 


CORROSION RESISTANCE — Made of modi- 
fied epoxy resin, Durcon exhibits almost complete resist- 
ance to wide range of acids, alkalies, salts, solvents, and 
other organic chemicals. 


WIDE SELECTION —Table sinks, end sinks, drain- 
board-sink units, double compartment sinks, cylindrical 
sinks, cup sinks. 


LIGHT WEIGHT — Approximately 40% as heavy as 
competitive sinks. Normally thickness of stone or porce- 
lain sinks is at least 1” while Durcon is but 14” thick. 


LOWER COST — Besides lower initial cost, there are 


savings on freight and installation. 


EASIER INSTALLATION — One man can easily 
install a Durcon sink either under table top or free stand- 
ing. No hydraulic jack required as for ceramic or stone 
sinks. Less weight means less complicated supports. 


HEAT RESISTANCE — Unlike other plastic lab- 
oratory sinks, Durcon will not warp nor soften when ex- 
posed to boiling solutions. Neither will Durcon support 
combustion. 


SHOCK RESISTANCE — No failure due to ther- 
mal shock need be feared. Wide range of tests also assure 
many years’ service without cracking, spalling or other 
forms of mechanical or fatigue failure. 


MOISTURE ABSORPTION— Durcon sinks are 
impermeable to liquids. The percentage of moisture ab- 
sorption over an extended period is a maximum of 0.06%. 


BOIL IT! 


da 
gt 


Durcon 


Laboratory Sinks 
can withstand continuous 
temperature changes 


No failure due to thermal shock need be feared. 
Repeated cycles involving temperatures from freezing 
to boiling water or from ovens at 300° F. to dry ice 
acetone baths have failed to cause even slight crack- 
ing in Durcon sinks. Warpage of Durcon sinks, even 
in boiling services, is definitely no problem. 


The coefficient of expansion is low for Durcon Lab 
Sinks which are made of an epoxy resin modified by 
the Duriron Company. 


Why not take a look at the many other reasons why 
you should specify Durcon Lab Sinks. 


For further information and prices, contact your Lab- 
oratory Furniture Manufacturer or write for new 
Bulletin PF/5a. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


———— 
—— 
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1932 there were 127,529 districts; 
in 1951 there were 72,737 districts. 

The report is nevertheless an im- 
portant, up-to-date document. Its im- 
portance arises mainly from the fact 
that such a reputable organization of 
top-level finally 
turned its gaze on public education 
and come up with a constructive and 
unbiased proposal for decent support. 

Generally speaking, the American 
business community has been apathet- 
ic about public education. Where it 
has taken an interest (as did the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce in its 
“Education: an Investment 


businessmen has 


studies of 
in People”), certain biases (such as 
the Chamber’s jaundiced view of fed- 
eral aid) have tended to lessen the 
effectiveness of otherwise good work. 

In a statesmanlike way the C.E.D. 
report stresses not only the stake 
American business has in education, 
but also how fundamental good pub- 
lic schools are to the preservation of 
the American form of government 
and way of life. 

Some will no doubt be bemused by 
the galaxy of big names attached to 
the report, either in the role of re- 
search and policy committee mem- 
bers responsible for it, or as mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. It is, 
of course, gratifying that these men 
have taken a strong stand in behalf of 
broad-based and increased support 
for public education. 

To translate the terms of the pro- 
posal into political action and effec- 
and federal legislation is 
something else again. Just entering 
their names in the lists on the side 


tive state 


right and equity is by no 
changes 


of justice, 
means going to get any 
wrought. 

Businessmen are going to have to 
enter more actively into national and 
state affairs if action is to be got. It 
just so happens that in the states 
where the need is greatest, according 
to the C.E.D. study, the legislatures 
are dominated most highly by farm- 
ers and ranchers, who take a dim 
view of the constructive suggestions 
embodied in this report. “ 


Book for Boosting Morale 

May Deepen Insecurity 
That this is an age of anxiety is 

It is borne in on 


virtually axiomatic. 
all of us every day in many ways. 
Think of the immeasurable amount 
of time and space our mass communi- 


cations media devote to the competi- 
tion we are engaged in with Russia 
— competition assuming many forms 
on military, economic, political and 
other fronts. And how much effort 
is expended to make us worry about 
how other people regard us, if we 
are eating right, weigh what we 
should, smell good, and the like, ad 
nauseam. 

This line of anxiety, threat and 
menace is seemingly becoming stand- 
ard operating procedure in other 
aspects of life today, filtering down to 
the most humble and ordinary levels 
of everyday life. 

If you have read “The Hidden Per- 
suaders” by Vance Packard you are 
likely to feel a bit uncomfortable in 
such a prosaic task as shopping at the 
local supermarket. Even the weather- 
casters on TV and radio have become 
merchants of menace. If the weather 
is good today, just you wait and see 
what it’s cooking up for tomorrow! 
Or if it’s bad today, it will be worse 
tomorrow, or next week, or next 
month. 


This Will Jar You 


Now one of the largest educational 
publishers touts a book designed for 
school personnel as “a practical guide 
to help you protect your reputation 
and safeguard your career.” It is 
titled “Legal and Ethical Responsibil- 
ities of School Personnel,” by Warren 
E. Gauerke. This is “unquestionably 
one of the most important books 
you'll ever read,” because it not only 
will tell you “what your rights are 
under the law,” “what you 
must know to avoid legal tangles that 
can ruin your career and cost you 
every cent you've got.” Boy, that 
ought to jar a lot of calm, complacent 
schoolma’ams who have been going 
about their business all unaware of 
the black doom hanging over their 
heads by a mere thread. 

It asserts that a feeling of security 
is one of the elements of high teacher 
Ignorance of their legal re- 
sponsibilities and limitations is cer- 
tainly not desirable for school per- 
sonnel, but such scarehead huckster- 
ing is not called for either. In 34 
years of teaching and administration 
I have never known or heard of one 
single case of a teacher’s career be- 
ing ruined and costing him every cent 
he had. 

I have no doubt that there have 
been such cases, but they must be 
rare indeed. s 


but also 


morale. 
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ANGWAY! 


(...and be glad it’s a Russwin door holder!) 





Even school-boys-in-a-hurry are no match for the 
Russwin 1750 door holder! 

It’s built like a girder! Solid brass . . . forged brass 
end brackets ... cold-drawn, hard-temper brass arm. 
And a coiled spring “cushion” of heavy tempered 


Top-mounted slide rides Finger-tip lever for hold 
free of dust, dirt. Quiet, or non-hold functions. 
smooth-working action. Easy-to-reach location. 
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steel absorbs the shattering shocks kids give it. 
You can’t buy a better-built holder. Have your 
Russwin supplier show you the 1750. Or write for 
literature to Russell & Erwin Division, The American 
Hardware Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut. 


=P 


Wide-contact latch. No 


appreciable wear after 


million-cycle test! ® 
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READER OPINION 


‘Mark of a Truly 
Professional Journal’’ 


J wish to commend the editor for the 
fine editorial, “The Wall Is Getting 
Thinner,” in the April issue of The Na- 
rion’s Scuoors. In the face of vehe- 
ment opposition from a well disciplined 
minority group, it is an indication of 
fortitude and the mark of a truly pro- 
fessional journal. — THeopore H. Mart- 
LAND, business manager, Central High 
School District 1, Valley Stream, N.Y. 


Would Fulfill Exploratory 
Function of Junior High School 


I read with interest the article, “The 
Junior High School Is a Poor Invest- 
ment” (The Nation’s Scuooxs, April). 
As principal of a junior high school built 
four years ago, I am sure you will ex- 
pect me to insist that the $2 million 
the St. Paul citizens are paying for our 
plant is well invested. We are attempt- 
ing to develop a school with a unique 
and important place in our educational 
structure. We want to be partly, but 
not wholly, like an elementary school; 
we accept some features of the high 


school but are 


For the most effective use of language laboratory facilities 


in the classroom... 


THE 


A 


SeHOSL PROERAM 


...Synchronized Tapes and Records in the only COMPLETE 
conversational foreign language study program available 


NDEA-QUALIFIED 
COUNCIL OF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS-STANDARDS 


TT 


rieouannowt " 


sewer TPF 


sen » 
pea 


THE NEW LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM has been especially developed by the 
Linguaphone Institute, creator of Linguaphone 
Conversational Record Courses in 34 languages. 
Conceived and executed by outstanding educa- 
tors, Linguaphone, World's Standard for over 50 

years, is used by more 





than 18,000 schools, col- 
leges and universities. 
Now the New LINGUA- 
PHONE SCHOOL 
TAPES combined with 
records and manuals pro- 
vide a complete audiovis- 
ual method for perfect 
conversational training. 








« 3,000 basic words are presented through 
interesting conversational situations. 


+ Only leading native language teachers 
speak on Linguaphone Tapes and Records. 


« The voices of 8 to 12 men and women, 
authorities in each language, guarantee 
authentic native speech. 


+ Only the language being studied is heard. 


e Courses are completely up to date. 


SCHOOL TAPE PROGRAM IN EACH LANGUAGE INCLUDES: of 


32 reels of tape — 33, Ips — '/, track recorded. 3,000 words 
covered in 50 conversation lesson units, 2 phonetic lessons, and 


2 lessons on introductory phrases. 


Complete Teacher's Instruction Guide — suggestions for classroom 
use of Linguaphone Tapes and coordinated manuals. 





a. Illustrated Situations — complete transcription of recorded 


material, keyed pictures. 


b. Vocabulary — each word and idiomatic phrase, in the order 
presented, along with English equivalent. 
c. Explanatory — inductive explanation of construction and 


d. Reference Grammar — reference outline of grammar. 
* Student Workbooks (Prepared by Dr. Theodore Huebener, D!rec- 
ter of Foreign Languages, Board of Education, City of New York) 
Sturdy Storage and Carrying case (secured with lock). 
LINGUAPHONE COMPANION RECORD SET — 


THE STUDENT LEARNS MORE... FASTER 
Only Linguaphone offers identical course ma- 
terial on both TAPES and RECORDS. Tapes 
and records contain the same material, with one 
valuable difference: tapes have optimum-length 
pauses inserted between words or idiomatic 
phrases for repetition and recording; records pre- 
sent an uninterrupted conversational flow. 


LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES are now 
available in the four languages in most popular 
use today: Spanish (Western Hemisphere), Ger- 
man, French, Russian. Italian and others (now in 
preparation) will be available in the near future. 


unwilling to “ape” it 





For a demonstration 


LINGUAPHONE 
SCHOOL TAPES 
and RECORDS 
in your school— 
or a fact-filled, 
descriptive brochure, 


write to 
LINGUAPHONE, 
$D-394-060 
RADIO CITY, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 











©1988 Linguaphone institute of America. ine 


16 unbreakable discs — 32 sides — Set of Manuals, Storage 


Carrying Case 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


entirely. We hope we are an institution 
in our own right. 

The school population of 950 is het- 
erogeneous in intelligence and on the so- 
cioeconomic scale. The size of the popu- 
lation enables us to provide the kind of 
band, chorus, industrial arts, homemak- 
ing and physical education program that 
would be virtually impossible in an 
eighth grade elementary school. With 
specialists teaching math, science, Eng- 
lish and social studies, we believe that a 
better opportunity to achieve academi- 
cally is being offered. 

Because the first ninth grade class 
came from eighth grade elementary 
schools, we have had an opportunity to 
study the achievement of the students 
as they gained junior high school ex- 
perience by using the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development. The _ first 
ninth grade class was given the Iowa 
Test Battery soon after school opened 
in the fall of 1956. Then ninth grade 
classes (of almost identical IQ distri- 
bution) were given the Iowa tests in 
September of each succeeding year. The 
median scores have risen steadily, indi- 
cating that a junior high school expe- 
rience in Grades 7 and 8 does increase 
achievement. 

I like a strong emphasis on guidance 
for the early adolescent. Our junior high 
school has given over-all guidance re- 
sponsibility to the teacher of 2 com- 
bined English and social studies class 
in Grades 7, 8 and 9. The other teachers 
have four conference hours’ preparation 
time to meet with students and parents. 
Each one of these teachers endeavors to 
meet the students’ parents in his two 
“block of time” classes. An important 
duty of the guidance counselor is the 
inservice training of teachers in technics 
for parent and student conferences. 

I believe that we are on the road to 
fulfilling the important exploratory func- 
tions of the junior high school. Our pro- 
gram is based upon classes meeting four 
times per week instead of the traditional 
five. A student interest and activity pro- 
gram and a club program are included 
in the regular school day. There is also 
an after-school program in girls’ and 
boys’ athletics. Thus a seventh grade 
student has had about 40 different ex- 
periences with a teacher when he com- 
pletes the ninth grade. 

I also believe that the schools are as 
good as the teachers. Leadership in the 
school is probably of some importance, 
but my own role seems to be that of 
keeping out of the way of an enthusias- 
tic, dedicated staff. 

Writers in education will serve the 
junior high school student best if they 
will help with solutions to problems well 
known to junior high teachers and ad- 
ministrators. — R. O, IsacksEn, princi- 
pal, Como Park Junior High School, St. 
Paul. 
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THE LAST WORD in physical education 


equipment for elementary school children 





Interest expressed by school executives and 
phys-educators in these two new units developed by 
Medart has been phenomenal since introduction a 
few months ago. Inexpensive, versatile, sturdy and 
durable, they provide virtually every generally used 
apparatus for a complete pre-teen phys-ed program. 


Phys-Educator 


Combines in a single compact unit, vertical and 
horizontal ladders, chinning bar, trapeze, rings, 
climbing rope and climbing pole. 


Folds instantly against wall, in only 8”, to form stall 
bars. Open, unit is 7’9” high, 8’0” long, 34” wide. 


Rugged, strongly reinforced steel tube construction. 
Beautifully finished in a combination of bright 
and durable colors. 


OX ooo 


Installs easily, quickly, wherever space is 
available, in gyms, playrooms or corridors. 


Four-In-One group apparatus priced lower than any 
one item of regulation equipment. Converts in seconds 
—without tools—to a pair of side horses, low or high 
vaulting stands, parallel bars or balance beam. 


Instantly adjustable 18” to 30” high. Stores compactly 
anywhere. Light in weight for easy handling by 
pupils or teacher. No installation. 


Stands have strong steel tube understructure finished in 
durable coral enamel. Padded tops covered with tough 
cloth-backed and dirt-resistant green vinyl. Wood beam 
and parallel bars have clear natural wood finish. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. » 3572 DEKALB ST. e ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
Send information on: () Phys-Educator 0 Phys-Exerciser 


C) Have Representative call. H 
ee ee 
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Tuf-flex® glass in Ridgebury School, Lyndhurst, Ohio 


School design for the age of “missiles” 





i 


Wherever basketballs (or children) are flying, 
windows nearby need Tuf-flex glass. Tuf-flex 
tempered plate glass is 3 to 5 times tougher 
than regular plate glass of the same thickness. 
And if Tuf-flex is broken, it is safer because 
it breaks into relatively small crystals. 

Play safe—use Tuf-flex tempered plate glass 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





SPECIAL 
BOOK OFFER 


“Work Place for Learning” 
by Lawrence B. Perkins. 
A colorful, bountifully 
illustrated hard-cover book 
on school architecture. 
Available to school admin- 
istrators, architects and 
other professional people 
at $2 from L-O-F by spe- 
cial arrangement with 
publisher. At bookstores, 
$4. Send check to L-O-F, 
7560 Libbey - Owens - Ford 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Architect: Spahn & Barnes, Cleveland, Ohio 


in all vulnerable areas such as: corridor 
windows, gymnasiums, entrance doors and 
windows facing playgrounds. It’s so much 
better than frequent replacement. 

Consult your Libbey -Owens- Ford Glass 
Distributor or Dealer (listed under ‘‘Glass”’ 
in the Yellow Pages). 


LIBBEY-QWENS~- FORD a Great Name in Glaso TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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The only line of exit devices U.L. a) 
approved for both fire and panic! 


The Sargent line of Standard Exit Devices is the only one offered 
by any manufacturer, at any price, that is approved by the Under- 
writers Laboratories for Panic’ and has successfully passed the 
U.L. 3 hour fire test* Now you can protect both life and property 
with U.L. approved Exit Bolts on either SINGLE OR PAIRS OF DOORS. 
See your Sargent Supplier or write Sargent & Company, New 
Haven 9, Connecticut. * Tested with doors by Overly Manufacturing Company 


THE NEWEST FASHION IN A COMPLETE LINE OF ARCHITECTURAL HARDWARE 








You can do more with 
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For Your Safety. 
QUALIFIED STUDENTS 


OMLY ARE PERMITTED 1D 
OPERATE POWER EQUIPMENT 


AT KENT STATE WITH DELTA 
Shop teachers go to school 


Delta expert shows how minor adjustments can 
help keep tools in top operating condition, prevent 
delays due to breakdowns. 


DELTA PM SHEETS—Parts Maintenance In- 
struction Sheets are included with every Delta tool 
delivered—contain handy tips on routine machine 
care in addition to exploded diagrams for easy 
identification of parts. PM Sheets cover Delta’s 63 
machines, 302 models,over 1400 accessories. 


Recently Kent State University conducted a School Shop 
“quipment Care and Maintenance Workshop as part of a 
graduate program in teacher training. Delta played a key 
part in this program by providing the assistance of two 
factory-trained specialists to act as “‘professors of machinery.” 
Teacher-students were instructed in normal maintenance 
adjustments and repairs and given the chance to disassemble 
and reassemble equipment. By solving actual breakdown 
problems, teacher-students learned tool nomenclature, sche- 
matic interpretation and ordering of parts. 

This is typical of the cooperation and service Delta has 
rendered in serving the school field for over 31 years. Your 
nearest source for the finest, safest tools your students can 
use—the same rugged, economical tools used throughout in- 
dustry— is your Delta Distributor. He’s listed under ““TOOLS” 
or ““MACHINERY?” in the Yellow Pages. Call him soon... 
and for FREE Delta catalog write: Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Delta Power Tool Division, 406 F N. Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. In Canada: Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Box 420, Guelph, Ont. 





DELTA 


another fine product by 'G) 


ROCKWELL 


INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 








STEEL 
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92 pages describing the 
world’s most diversified 
line of Quality Protected 
steel equipment 
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Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
626 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Please send my free copy of 92-page Lyon Catalog #100. 
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a hi-fi variation 


in six harmonious tones 
of solid vinyl on a mosaic theme 


Vinyl Plastics Ine. pA 
oe VINYL PLASTICS '*‘ 


1825 Erie Avenue 
Sheboygan ii, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Prestige Quality vialeet. Terralast, Classic Marble, 
Ultralast, and Moonglow Vinyl Flooring. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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2 ideal specifications for efficient 


CLASSROOM DOOR 


These ideal GJ specifications for class- 
room doors are used in such outstand- 


ing schools as: 


Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


John Muir Jr. High School, San Leandro, 


California. Schmidts, Hartman and Wong, 
Berkeley, Calif. — architects 


Sinclair Lane Elem. School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Edward J. Hofstetter — architect 


Algonquin School, Des Plaines, Illinois. 
Childs and Smith, Chicago, Ill. — architects 


Wellesley Senior High School Addition, 


Wellesley, Mass. Perry Shaw Hepburn & Dean, 


Boston, Mass. — architects 


Also GJ shock absorbing door 
holders for entrance and other 
heavy duty doors. 
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shall have GLYNN:-JOHNSON... 


GJ 500 series CONCEALED (or surface mounted) OVERHEAD DOOR 
HOLDERS.” (Most efficient shock absorbing device for holding door 
open at any specified degree up to 110°. Resilient spring cushion ab- 
sorbs force of violent openings. Holds door conveniently open for con- 
tinuous “through” traffic. Overhead, they present no stumbling hazard, 
are tamper-proof and cannot interfere with cleaning.) 

“GJ F 40 FLOOR TYPE (or GJ W 40 wall mounted) COMBINATION 
DOOR STOP AND HOLDER.” (This simple, foolproof device engages 
silently and automatically to hold door open. Releases with a firm pull. 
Rounded surfaces prevent children from “riding” bumper or damaging 
floor plate. Especially recommended for doors opening more than 110°.) 


“THREE GJ 64 for metal frame (or GJ 65 for wood frame) RUBBER 


SILENCERS.” (Form pneumatic air pockets to absorb 
shock or noise of closing and create constant latch & onl 
tension . . . no door rattling. ) 
f write for SCHOOL DOOR CONTROL brochure B-9/GL 
PRR 
c=) GLYNN°*JOHNSON CORPORATION 
: chicago 40, illinois 














4422 n. ravenswood ave. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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Prefabricated Curtain Wall resists 


the onslaught of wind and water 


Thinlite is a factory-fabricated curtain 
wall, engineered to provide school 
buildings with the finest possible 
environment for learning. 


These features of Thinlite Curtain Wall 
contribute to classroom comfort. . . 


DOUBLE GASKETING 


with factory-installed, long-lasting Neoprene 


insures excellence of weather barrier. 


DOUBLE-GLAZED PANELS 


iter superior thermal comfort, allow maxi 
mum utilization of interior space. Panels are 


vo inches thin 


MINIMUM OF THROUGH METAL 


means drier classroom walls. A_ built-in 
vuttering system eliminates any surface 


ndensation 


These “plus” features of Thinlite 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Curtain Wall make it especially 
worthy of consideration in your new 
school building plans... 


FUNCTIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Prismatic control of solar rays provide supe- 
rior seeing conditions through low brightness 
levels, excellent light distribution. 

Solar heat is reduced. 

Glare is eliminated. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


Glass tiles are self-washing. 

Tiles are durable—they will easily withstand 
the abuse of ordinary school activities. 

No shading devices are required for prismatic 
panels, except in rooms where complete dark 


ness is required during daylight hours. 


DISTINCTIVE APPEARANCE 


Variety of available colors, basic materials 
and interchangeable features of component 
parts, permit complete flexibility in design. 
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Thinlite Curtain Wall of- 
fers unlimited design pos- 
sibilities for your school 
through its variety of col- 


rs and panel patterns 


CURTAIN WALL O WENS -LLur NOIS 


AN (1) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


THINLITE 





SAFETY AT THE CROSSWALK... 





The community’s responsibility for the safety of its school children is too 
grave to permit any margin for error... must be carried through the crosswalks 
into school structures that are as free from the threat of fire and spreading 
flames as architectural ingenuity can make them. 

The production and application of Lath and Plaster will meet every need of 
the architect and school administrator for economy of installation, acoustical 
treatment and ease of maintenance...and continue to provide a degree of fire 
protection no other material can match! 


There is a lath and plaster system that will 
meet every need...no matter how exacting. 


Contact your local Lath and Plaster Bureau or write direct to 
NATIONAL BUREAU FOR LATHING AND PLASTERING, INC., 311 TOWER BLDG., 1401 K ST. N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





no compromise 


on quality 


When you choose Crane you 
choose the best there is. Yet 
Crane costs no more than 
comparable plumbing. Sav- 
ings start as soon as Crane 
is installed. Operating and 
maintenance economies make 
Crane the best buy there is. 


Take the pottery, for in- 
stance. The quality manu- 
factured into the vitreous 
china makes it unusually re- 
sistant to wear, to acids, ab- 


rasion and dulling—its hard 


Norwich Lavatory (1-185-V). This modernly 
styled vitreous china lavatory features a front 
overflow and an integral liquid soap chamber. 
Self-closing push-button liquid soap valve and 
operating economies of the Neu Spray Dial-ese 
faucet make it ideal for school use. 


® 


CRANE 


surface keeps its “‘brand- 
new” gleam after years of 
use. Of course, it’s easier to 
keep sanitary, too. 


But Crane quality does not 
stop with the fixtures. The 
fittings themselves are de- 
signed to last under the most 
demanding conditions. 
Crane’s Dial-ese faucet con- 
trol is built to save water and 
require only minimum care. 
Because it works with the 
water pressure, not against 


gee 


Rapidway wall-hung Closet (3-460). Vitreous 
china blowout with elongated rim, 1/2” top 
spud wall bowl. Sanitary off-floor design eases 
maintenance. Solid black, plastic seat has open 
front, check hinge. Flush valve with oscillating 
handle and vacuum breaker. 


it, and the way Crane makes 
it, it will last longer than 
ordinary faucets. 


See your plumbing contrac- 
tor and discuss your school’s 
plumbing problems with 
him. He’ll show you, in fact, 
what Crane means by econ- 
omy of quality. You’ll find, 
too, that he carries the most 
complete line of school 
plumbing fixtures available. 
See him for answers to your 
questions. 
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Coolbrook Fountain (6-570). Semi-recessed 
drinking fountain with elevated bubbler base, 
integral strainer. Features sanitary Purflo angle 
stream bubbler to safeguard purity, vandalproof 
base, automatic stream regulator, concealed 
screwdriver stop. 


for the economies of quality—at no extra cost 


JOHNSTOWN, PA, 
AIR CONDITIONING 


PLUMBING-HEATING-AIR CONDITIONING GROUP « P.O. BOX 
VALVES °* ELECTRONIC CONTROLS °:_ PIPING * PLUMBING + HEATING ° 


780, 
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PLANNED CREATIVITY 


The imagination of a gifted child captures a clown in clay... and every skill of the teaching art shares the classroom. All the new 





methods and new tools of a dedicated profession create an environment to encourage and direct his energies. Part of that environment 
should be classroom furniture that reflects planned creativity in its scientific design and manufacture. With this in mind, we recom- 
mend that you specify the Virco #751 Lift-Lid Desk (shown below), the #752 Open Front Desk and the #260 Chair. Our new full-color 


catalog provides specifications on Virco’s complete line of school furniture for kindergarten through college. Write today to: Virco Mfg. 


Corporation, Department A-6, Post Office Box 44846, Station H, Los Angeles, California. (Plants also in Arkansas and Pennsylvania.) 


VIRCO 





EDUCATION SERVICE CENTeR 


Lo 
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PROGRESSIVE OKLAHOMA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
SELECTS MATCHING ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT: 
BURROUGHS F-15000 ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


The seene: Tulsa Public Schools Independent School District #1. The back- 
ground: the largest district in Oklahoma (85 schools). 88!2% enrollment increase 
in 10 years, 15°%, administrative paper work increase in one year. The jobs, 
assigned to Burroughs data processing equipment: a payroll for 4,600 full and 
part time employees and all budgetary accounting including detailed financial 
reports. The point: Burroughs equipment has the capacity to automate all your 
accounting at peak efficiency. Designed for future conversion to punched tape 
or card, these advanced machines provide today’s up-to-date figure-facts for 
astute control and fund administration. Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs automation equipment can help your B h 
school or district achieve new levels of accounting urrou Ss 


° s . . ~ “erm™.: h 
productivity. For details, see our new film “This Busrovans 


Business of Education.’’ Call our nearby branch. e { ‘orporation 


Or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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ALUMINUM 
THAT WITHSTANDS 
USE AND ABUSE 


LEVOLOR aluminum slats are made from virgin alu- Information that insures the best installation pos- 
minum and alloyed to insure mechanical strength sible is a service all LEVOLOR representatives will give 
and maximum resistance against corrosion. It is you. They will submit a prospectus covering every 
the finest aluminum slat for the school. detail of your Venetian Blind installation—help with 
the specifications and make a final inspection after 
the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. 


sy EE BLINDS 


AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTIONAL SKYLIGHT 


Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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In these photographs the box is built to a scale of 1” 








Quakertown High School, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania 
Architects: H. F. Everett & Associates 
Contractor: Coopersmith Bros., Inc. 
Glazier: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


TAILORING LIGHT... 


CLEAR GLASS — Actual photograph of “smoke box 
room” with its window glazed with clear glass. Note high 
concentration of light near window. 


DIFFUSING GLASS— Smoke box photo— window 


glazed with diffusing glass. Note uniformity of lighting 
and its distribution to far side of room. 


1’ to repre- 


sent a room 12’ high, 12° wide and 24’ deep. The “window”, 
centered in one end, is 4’ square, 3’ above the floor. 


WORLD'S 


26 


LARGEST 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


MANUFACTURER 


TO SUIT YOUR NEED 


The property of light diffusion in translucent glass by 
Mississippi is one of the most useful tools available to the 
architect and engineer. By its means rooms can be ade- 
quately daylighted far from windows, small skylight areas 
can cover large expanses of floor space with shadowless 
daylight, privacy can be secured, light can be controlled 
... literally tailored to suit requirements. 


Working hand in glove with modern lighting practices, 
Mississippi Glass reduces contrast that results in costly visual 
errors ... keeps interiors more comfortable. Occupants see 
better, feel better, work better. 


Available in a wide variety of patterns and surface 
finishes for industrial and commercial buildings, 
schools and residential use. Make the most of light 
with Mississippi Glass. 


FREE CATALOG! 
Contains pattern descriptions, light 
distribution charts, and transmission data. 
Send for your free copy today. 

Address Dept. 15. 


MiississIPPI 


GLASS COMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. @ St. Lovis 7, Missouri 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO e« FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


OF ROLLED, FIGURES ANS WIRED GLASS 
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Proviso West High School, Hillside, Illinois 
Architects: Perkins & Will 
General Contractor: Power Construction, Inc 





iz FOR MODERN 
SCHOOLS 
FLINTKOTE INSULROCK 


ROOF DECKS 





For beauty that stands up through the years, INSULROCK offers 
school planners and builders these easy-to-see advantages: 


Easy on the eyes, INSULROCK exposed ceilings make possible 
60-70% light reflectance from exclusive factory-applied 
INSUL-GLO 70* surface. 


Easy on the ears, INSULROCK absorbs up to 85% of incident noise. 


Easy on the budget, INSULROCK economically combines in one lightweight 
roof deck material the insulating, non-combustible, acoustical, light reflecting, and 
strength features normally requiring a costly combination of materials. 


The new Proviso West High School, Hillside, Illinois, shows INSULROCK’s 
versatile strength and beauty. 100,000 square feet of 2” INSULROCK, applied 
on bulb-tees, supply roof deck and ceiling for gymnasium, music and art 
rooms, cafeteria, kitchen, and independent auto shop. Constructed 

on a 60 acre, suburban residential plot, the school accommodates 2,500 
students with planned future expansion to 4,000. 


FLINTKOTE Manufacturer of America’s Broadest Line of Building Products 


» ol THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
INSULROCK DIVISION 


Executive Office: 

New York, N. Y. 

General Sales Office: 

Richmond, Virginia 

Plants: 

North Judson, Indiana; Richmond, Virginia 

District Sales Offices: 

Atlanta, Georgia; Cieveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Los Angeles, California; New York, N. Y. 
*A trademark of The Flintkote Company 








The first name you think of in tape recorders 


ISGOlRR 
THE EDUCATOR 


TAPE RECORDER INSTALLATION 








incorporating the design features most wanted by instructors 


SIMPLICITY FLEXIBILITY DURABILITY 


e Dual track for listen /repeat. e Specific ‘‘classroom”’ design 
2-way communication. guarantees against obsolescence. 
e Student paces himself with material e Heavy-duty construction for 
fed by instructor. constant classroom use. 
e WEBCOR recorders have given 


« Completely integrated—all student 
controls on one unit. 

e Tamper-proof—all connections 
below panel top. 

e Instructor remains in charge. Student e Student can communicate with 
cannot accidentally erase lesson. instructor, record conversation. reliable classroom service for years. 


e Automatic Gain Control insures e Instructor can monitor any student’s e Machine pays for itself through 
perfect record volume level at all times. work at any time. long use. 


For additional information AUDIO TEACHING AIDS DEPT. 
on this modern aid 5610 WEST BLOOMINGDALE AVE. 
to better teaching, write: INC. CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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KEEPS TOILET 


COMPARTMENTS 





YOUNG 


Friction-Free Forever ... Made of Du Pont Zytel* 
It’s a FIAT exclusive! Accelerated 100-year cycling} 
proves this gravity-closing hinge a perfect 
performer forever! Impervious to chemical, fungus, 
insect or heat attack, the Zytel Nylon frictionless 





bushing and stainless steel pintle assure a 
smoothly quiet hinge. Fully concealed in the 
door, for it never needs maintenance! 


+1,000,000 cycles—100 years of service at rate of more than 25 times per day. z 
Frittion-Free Foreer. . . 





Patent No. 2,904,824 


GL TOILET ENCLOSURES =f 











Send for new Brochure: ‘‘Fiat Toilet 
Enclosures"’ to get the facts about 
the FIAT line, as well as architectural 


details and specifications. 
a 


= FIAT 
)) STRATEGICALLY LOCATED PLANTS FOR FAST DELIVERY AT LOWER COST! aia 


Franklin Park, Illinois 


Los Angeles, California Franklin Park, lilinois Orillia, Ontario, Canada Albany, Georgia Plainview, Long Island, New York 


4 h SEER + 








the 


airkem 


program... 





modern chemistry’s answer 
_to environmental sanitation 


Enlightened sanitation administrators everywhere are 

adopting the Airkem program for a healthier* environment. 
Why? 

Because the Airkem program is both comprehensive and 
effective. It brings to bear 20 years’ intensive research on odors 
and sanitation to help you provide healthier facilities . . . often 
at substantial savings, or with no increase in present costs . . . 

yet you get so much more. 

Just one example—Airkem A-3. This unique product combines 

a synthetic detergent with a registered hospital disinfectant 

to fight cross-infection, plus Airkem’s unique odor counteractants 
to combat odors and leave an air-freshened effect. 

A-3 is but one element in the Airkem program. Another is 

the use of special counteractants which, introduced through 

air conditioning systems, control odors and provide an 
air-freshened effect. We would like to demonstrate to you the 
benefits of our program. Airkem distributors, located 

in key centers of the U.S. and Canada, are ready to serve you. 
Call your local Airkem representative direct, or write 


John Hulse, Airkem, Jngy 


*The World Health Organization defines “health” as, “not only freedom 
from disease, but the well-being and comfort of the human being.” 


FPR G-TiiB FOR A HEALTHIER ENVIRONMENT THROUGH MODERN CHEMISTRY 
AIRKEM, INC., DEPT. NS-660, 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. sos apaibniinssan 
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OREX 
ge vals auth Sacks 


Designed for Comfort and Correct Posture 


® MAINTENANCE FREE 
@® EXCELLENT STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 
® MOISTURE RESISTANT 


® BAKED PLASTIC ENAMEL FINISH 


Church Corex form-fitting chair seats and 
backs are molded from granulated hardwood 
combined with plastic resin binders and 
united under heat and hydraulic pressure. 


The surfaces are finished with baked-on 


plastic enamel in a choice of natural wood- 


tones and four research-selected colors — 
coral, green, yellow and grey. 

For the best in chair seats, chair backs, 
desk tops and tablet arms, specify Corex. 
Used by leading manufacturers of school 
furniture. For more information and a free 
sample of Corex write C. F. Church Divi- 
sion, American-Standard, Holyoke, Mass. 


Sehool 


“the best seat in the, house’® 


American-Standard 


C. F. CHURCH DIVISION 
Amenican-Standard and Standard@ are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 
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Indian Trails Elementary School, Highland Park, Ill. Architects: 
Perkins & Will, Chicago. Photo by Hube Henry, of Hedrich- 
Blessing, Chicago, courtesy of Unit Structures, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis. 


the 
finest floor 
that grows 


es 


for multi-purpose areas | 
more of every vital floor quality, | including 


How the genial warmth of fine, natural wood pervades 
this handsome gymnasium-auditorium! The beauty of 
its Northern Hard Maple floor complements the 
graceful, sturdy arches of laminated wood, the stout 
wood beams and ceiling-decking, the bright wood 
proscenium valance. An enduring reminder that 
graciousness can accompany modern gymnasium design! 
Today, with such areas serving so many uses—roller 
skating, dancing, community meetings, cafeterias, 
besides basketball and other athletics—the time-proved 
stamina of Northern Hard Maple and its easy, 
low-cost maintenance are priceless assets. Maple’s 
amazing ability to fight wear and stay glossy-smooth 
comes from tight grain, “packed’’ as the tree grows. ho rthern 
Coaches, athletes, prefer Maple floors because they’re 
faster, brighter, safer (against floor-burns and shin-splints) 
and live rather than dead in action. Taxpayers, HARD MAPLE 
trustees, endorse Maple’s lifelong economy. Everybody 
approves its foot-friendly feel and sparkling beauty. ol 
ey Available in standard - and 
FLOORING atterned block form. rite for 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION Wr See ena tier tae 


Suite 565 © 35 East Wacker Drive * Chicago 1, Illinois | Set for your files. SEE SWEET’S 
Arch., 13J-Ma for catalog data, 
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this helpful 

new booklet 

will answer 

many of your 
questions about 
cafeteria planning 


® How large should it be? 

* How much seating capacity will | need? 

* How much equipment will | need? 
How many serving lines should there be? 
How many people can be fed hourly? 
How many employees wil it require? 
Will it fit the budget? 


COMPARE YOUR NEEDS WITH THE FLOOR 
PLANS AND DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF 
THESE TEN INSTALLATIONS, SHOWING... 


* Total Area * Seating Capacity * Equipment Used 
* Number of Food Service Employees Needed * Aver- 
age Number of People Served * Approximate Cost 


You’ll find a full range of cafeterias by types, sizes 
and costs selected from locations from coast to coast 
... with a handy chart which enables you to com- 
pare them statistically according to cost per foot of 
equipment, square feet per man, etc. 


BASTIAN-BLESSING 


World's largest manufacturer of 
counter food service and fountain equipment 





If you’re planning to expand, 
modernize or build new cafeteria 
facilities... 


SSS HEHEHE HHESESHEEHEESHEEHEEEHHEEEHHEHEHHEHEHETHESHEHEHEH HEHEHE HEED 


mail the coupon The Bastian-Blessing Company 


today! ‘ 4201 West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 46, Ill., Dept. 17-F 


A real time and trouble saver for you... : Please rush your new Cafeteria Planning Booklet SA-410. We are: 
you would have to travel hundreds of miles . 

and spend many weeks to gather the data 
found between the covers of this booklet. ° 
Prepared by Bastian-Blessing, Cafeteria * My Name 
Service headquarters for both planning and 

equipment. 


[] Expanding [] Modernizing [] Planning to Build 


Organization. 





Listed under sents eis ee eee 





“Restaurant Equipment and ta the 
Supplies" in all cities over || Yellow P 
ellow | 


10,000 population City, Zone, State 





POPPER EEE HERE EE EES 


SOSH EHHSEEEE HEHEHE ESEEEHEHHESEEHHEEEESEEHETEEHEHEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEEE 
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VALVET, shown in a Cen- 
tra lavatory fitting, is in 
the full closed position 
while the unit at right 
is open. Note the non- 
rising stem. 


VALVET UNIT 
The Kohler Valvet interchangeable unit 
is engineered to eliminate the grinding 
action of conventional faucets. The 
valve is opened and closed with a piston- 
like movement, pressing seat against 
washer—with no wear on washer or seat. 


POSITIVE FLOW 
Water flow from spout remains constant 
at the volume you prefer when you turn 
the handle. A gentle turn shuts valve 
completely—a dripless seal assured. 


NON-RISING STEM 


Eliminates all unsightly packing resi- 
due; ‘“‘O”’ ring needs no lubrication; pre- 
vents leakage ordinarily caused by 
packing wear. 


EASY TO MAINTAIN 


Unit can be replaced in seconds if neces- 
sary —slips into place as easily as putting 
your hand in your pocket—no special 
tools needed. Compact, easy to stock— 
ideal for multiple installations—schools, 
commercial building. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Ability to take the punishment of rough usage 
is especially important in the working parts of 
school plumbing installations. Kohler fittings 
are proving their sturdy reliability, tamper- 
resistance, economical mainte- 
nance,in schools everywhere. 


All the metal in every Kohler 

fitting—including handles and 

escutcheons—is genuine brass, 

insuring maximum resistance 

to wear and corrosion. Brass 

takes and holds a chromium 

finish better than any other : 

metal. A CENTRA, Constellation series 

| lavatory fitting, cut away to 

show the all-brass construc- 

Kohler fittings combine mod- tion, K-7400. 

ern, clean-cut design with ease \ <r © 

of operation. They fit the hand é DALTON, Galaxy series, show- 

comfortably and respond to .-§ er and bath fitting, K-6927. 

finger-tip pressure. 


rm 


BANCROFT, Constellation 
series, shelf-back lavatory 
fitting, K-7416. 


Insist on Kohler fittings for 
Kohler fixtures—to insure 
matching style and first quality 
throughout the installation, 
with undivided manufactur- 
ing responsibility. They provide superior service 
on washroom lavatories, closets, urinals, classroom 
sinks, drinking fountains—and in shower installations. 


Kohler Fixtures and Fittings: 
MADE FOR EACH OTHER 
KOHLER CO. ° €Established1873 * KOHLER, WIS. 


KOHLER or 


ENAMELED IRON AND VITREOUS CHINA PLUMBING FIXTURES @ ALL-BRASS FITTINGS 
ELECTRIC PLANTS @ AIR-COOLED ENGINES @ PRECISION CONTROLS 
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you can have these 4 exclusive 


advantages of the new 


Brunswick Flexi-Gym 











Never-before Total- Coordinated Plan- OneSource Respon- 

Area Versatility and ning, Design, In- sibility for Specifi- 

Space Utilization stallation cations, Perform- 
ance, Service 


Only Brunswick, the world’s largest manufacturer of gymnasium equip- 
ment, can give you the time, cost and functional advantages of the Co- 
ordinated Flexi-Gym. Only Brunswick has the experience, the staff and Describes, illustrates 
the desire to help you plan and produce a total functionally advanced gym 
...a gym area far beyond your traditional expectations and at total cost 
far below seating, partitions, backstops, stages planned separately. Name A: 


*SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET "GYM IDEAS" 


recent Flexi-Gym Ideas, recent 
Installations and Services 


My 
a= 


Lower Total Cost 
when Planned and 
Installed as a Pack- 








BRUNSWICK CORPORATION Title —_ 


206 E. Kilgore Road ® Kalamazoo, Mich. Firm/School____ 


eS 


Zone 


State 


——— 





AT WORK—Advanced 
Planning resulted in a truly 
versatile 4680 square foot 
gymnasium area, Oakview 
Junior High School, Skokie, 
Illinois; Or. Homer O. 
Harvey, Superintendent; 
Orput-Orput and Asso- 
ciates, Architects. 


A FOLDING PARTITION, 20’ high by 65’ long, gives important flexibility to this gymnasium. With electrically powered 
partition closed there are two smaller courts each large enough for a gym class. With partition open, the Oakview Junior 
High School has an auditorium for glee club and band concerts, stage plays, community activities and assemblies; gym 
area for wrestling demonstrations, badminton, golf, touch football, AAHPER Fitness Tests, or a regulation basketball court. 








*A VERSATILE PLAN 

showing Flexi-Gym at its 

practical best is this dimen- “ fs 

sional view of a high school 7 : i 

*tidea’’ gym designed by 2 3 2 . 

patra ryrorabagsy-. 10 SETS OF 5-TIER FOLDING STANDS provide a seating capacity for 500 and are set up in 10 minutes by two men. An 
square feet on main floor equivalent capacity in portable Stands would require 4 men working 1 hour. In addition to obvious labor-cost saving, no 
and balconies; seating for additional storage space is required. In the first year of experience the folding stands have been effectively used a minimum 
5200; can be divided into 5 of once a week for academic, sport and community purposes, according to Dr. Homer O. Harvey, Superintendent.. 
separate areas for physical 

education, sports, assem- 

blies, dining areas, study 

areas, other educational 

and community purposes, 


6 BASKETS AND BACKSTOPS are arranged to give both boys and girls 3 each for refereed games or free-throw practice. 
Five of the six baskets are retractable and easily handled by even the girls’ gym instructor. When weather is inclement the 
gym is opened to students during lunch hours giving them a place to sit and talk or practice basket shooting. Approximately 
142 boys out of 170 enrolled in school, participate on either the school or one of the many intramural basketball teams, 





11:00 A.M. 


BMalt-Maslehal-ml-ma-t- lib 
Tero tgehiy Co} m-Mire lal: 
leak anywhere. 


REASON: Thé windows in this room 
are light-controlled with Flexalum 
Audio-Visual Blinds. These blinds 
ileL <oMel aha celeliimisl-re liste lel aol ab allio 
Here's why: (1) more slats per height 
plus (2) patented notch in each slat 
ialolam ol-1enslie mele [olaclal aes (e] CME (oli coltla ah 
equals (3) no between-slat light leaks. 
(4) Light-trap channels eliminate 
around-the-edge light leaks. 


11:20 A.M. 


Back to groupwork. 
Full daylight, 
‘instantly—no glare. 


REASON: Nothing to take down, 
nothing to tug back. No wasted 
money for multiple coverings, no 
wasted classroom minutes. Flexalum 
Audio-Visual Blinds do the whole job 
— taking you from projection dark- 
ness to full light (or anything in 
between) with just a flick of a nylon 
cord. The plastic lined side channels 
eliminate all noisy flutter! 





































































































Get full-range light control—at low cost-—with. Hevatumn ® Audio-Visual Blinds! 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Hunter Douglas Division, 30 Grand St., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover, 
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New Random Perforated Mineral Fiber Tile New Serene Perforated Mineral Fiber Tile 
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6 PLUSSES” 
IN CEILINGS 
BY CELOTEX 


Versatility within budget restrictions 


The right ceiling for every need 
Ease of maintenance over the years 


Products to meet every building code 


Functional beauty 
Free Ceiling Consultation Service 


Before you start to build, expand, or mod- 
ernize, call your Acousti-Celotex distrib- 
utor. He is a member of the world’s most 
experienced acoustical organization. 
He’s listed in the “Yellow Pages.” 


If it’s“ by CELOTEX” 
you get QUALITY... plus! 


Acoust/-CELOTEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 





The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


at 


its cost 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM repaid 
in ten months. 


“Our Wattonal Accounting System 


saves us*8,600 annually... 


ARNOLD J. ROMEYN, SECRE- 
TARY -TREASURER of Kit 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


MODERN EXTERIOR of a Kit 
Stateliner Mobile Home. 


pays for itself every 10 months.”’—xit Manutacturing Co., Inc. 


Long Beach, Calif. 


“This year Americans will invest over 
a billion dollars in mobile homes. To 
keep astride with this giant market re- 
quires the most modern acc ounting 
techniques. That’s why we have in- 
stalled a National Accounting System,” 
writes Arnold J. Romeyn, Secretary- 
Treasurer of Kit Manufacturing Co., 
Inc 

“We find the speed, accuracy, and 
efficiency of our National System frees 
departmental personnel for other im- 
portant tasks. Even our most com- 
plex accounting demands are handled 
swiftly and precisely by Nationals. For 
example, our National Accounting Sys- 
tem handles general ledger, payroll, 


accounts receivable, purchases, distri- 
bution, and a host of other record keep- 
ing requirements. 

‘To conclude, we feel that Nationals 
have certainly helped us maintain our 
position as the West’s largest producer 
of mobile homes. Most important, our 
National Accounting System saves us 
$8600 annually ... pays for itself every 


10 months.” 
44, . 
; fee 
‘4g 7 — 


Secretary-Treasurer of 
Kit Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, onio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


40 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover, 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service or- 
ganization will protect this profit. Ask 
us about the National Maintenance 
Plan. (See the Yellow Pages of i> 


your phone sited 


ADDING MACHINES + nay 
wer rarer (No Carson ReauietD) 
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It put a new sparkle in her eyes! 





‘““We have Study-Covitors now! 


Are they nice... this one is mine!” 





“ OU CAN tell it’s mine, because 
er just my size. See? My legs 
don't press against the edge of the 
seat. That's how you tell if it’s not too 
high. We adjusted our seats and desk 

tops yesterday. I've grown an inch 

started 


and a school 


last fall 
“Does your desk top tilt like this 
you should have 


quarter since 


one? If it doesn’t 
a new desk, too. It’s a lot easier to 
read when you to hold 
your book up. But you better put the 
top down level if you ever work with 
clay. Billy Bartlett spilled his all over 
the floor one day 

“The top looks like woc d but 
Plastic is better. I 
y desk last year 


dc n't have 


it’s really plastic 
know because m 
had a wood top, and some of the boys 
had carved initials and things in it 
You should have seen Billy Bartlett 
day he tried to mark this desk 
top. He broke his jack-knife. Was 
that funny! 

“Our new desks have such pretty 
colors. | feel sorry for the boys and 


1 
dark, 


the 


girls who have those ugly desks 


* 


Think in terms of bright-eyed youngsters when the time comes for 


buy school furniture 
do for students 
REMEMBER: 

(they'll s 


the MOS 


* 


Know who makes it 
Schools are built to give students a place to sit anc 


t important single equipment pur¢ 


like we used to have. It makes your 
eyes hurt to look at them. 

‘Guess how many more kids we've 
got in our class this year. Nine! But 
we're not a bit crowded. My seat turns 
both ways just like the one Daddy 
has at his office. Only mine adjusts 
back and forth, too. His doesn’t do 
that! Last year we had so many tables 
and chairs, and they were so close 
together that you had to squirm to 
Honest. You should 
have seen us the day we had the fire 
We were the last class out of 


get out of them 


drill 
the building. 

“We move our desks around a lot 
They're not heavy and they've got 
little round feet, so the desks hardly 
make any noise when you move them 
Sometimes we're in groups, and some- 
times we're in rows. Sometimes we're 
allowed to talk, and sometimes we 
have to keep still 

I wish I could take my Study- 
Center home with me. It’s so com- 
fortable. Mother's always telling me 
straight. If | had my own 


to Sit up 


ly-Center, she wouldn't have to.’ 


* 


to 


VOu 


and why and what it will 


1 learn 


it 15,000 hours, kindergarten through college). School furniture is 


ase you're called upon to make 


affecting the physical and intellectual development of children 


Study-Center is a trad k 


of the American Seating Company 











s a lift for life nate posture problems of old-fashioned furniture 


The desk makes the difference! When you figure your children will sit 15,000 hours, 


kindergarten through college, you see how important school furniture is. 


It is the most important single equipment item purchased for both their physical and 


intellectual development. When American Seating’s Study-Center 
costs less than a penny a week more than ordinary furniture, can you settle for less‘ 
Get all the facts now! Write for our free booklet. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 


AMERICAN j- Yas ee rey 
» SEATING * a 
sad ee ‘ TATION SEATING; FOLDING CHAIRS AN TABLES 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 


MICHIGAN 


AND“ TRANSPOR 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 


One of a series of public service advertisements currently appearing in 


LIFE, TIME, and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





CUT SWEEPING TIME ont just 
push dust around-pick it up with SUPER HIL-TONE® 
surface maintainer,and get rid of it once and for all. Saves 
labor time- protects against spread of air-borne bacteria 
—helps save the floor and improves appearance. 


SUPER HIL-TONE has the unique property of AD-SORB- 
ING dust (gathers and holds, with a kind of magnetic 
attraction). Pulls the dust cleanly up off the floor, and 
holds it in the sweeping mop. Leaves no tell-tale trail. 


After sweeping, a microscopic non- ce film of SUPER HIL-TONE 
cushions against traffic wear-saves the wax or finish film-pulls 
dust out of the air and holds it until next sweeping. Keeps your whole 
building healthier. A “must” for dust control and labor-sav- 


. AX) 
ing maintenance. ; uy 


Sweeping with SUPER HIL-TONE takes a lot less time. You | SUPER HIL-TONE is safe 
scrub less often. Moreover, the SUPER HIL-TONE film 4 on the floor, safe in the 


j 2ns > " : : : mop, safe in storage. 
brightens the gloss of your floor finish, protects it, makes it U/L listed “classified as 


wear longer. {| to fire hazard”. 


Whether CLEANING © SANITIZING 
SEALING © FINISHING * WAXING 
or SWEEPING 


Let the 
Hillyard “Maintaineer®” ~ 7 
survey your floors and b 
show where you can save 
money on floor care. He’s ; 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


F itvaro St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-4 


on actual cases of floor care sav- taineer get in touch with me. No 


H | L L Y A R D Please send me Free book of facts [] Please have the Hillyard Main- 
Passaic N. J. ST. JOSEPH, MO. San Jose, Calif. ings. obligation! 


NAME 
FIRM OR INSTITUTION 








Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities ADDRESS city STATE 
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Custom school installations by .. (harley 


Specified by: 
Architects: Schools: . Y , 
| .../n Santa Barbara, California 
Chester L. Carjola San Marcos H. S. 
Arendt, Mosher & Grant La Colina J. H. S. 
George J. Adams & William E. Brown Bishop Garcia Diego H. S. 








q Clothing 


Write for free catalog: ‘‘St. Charles Custom School Storage 
Furniture.” Available at request on your letterhead. St. Charles 


The beauty of these installations reflects Manulecturing Company, Dept. NSS-6. 8. Charles, Mindle 


the built-in St. Charles quality that means long-range 


economy, even under extremely hard usage. And St. 

Charles’ custom-flexibility provides vital design-free- Ff, hark 

dom... permitting each installation to meet each in- o CS 

dividual teaching requirement. . 
Custom School Storage Furniture 


School Storage Furniture for Food, Clothing, Science Labs- Arts & Crafts - Elementary Classrooms 


46 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 








permanently’ =Vore}alolaaiier-1 
IN KU ked ha- Ware | F-0-3- sarod al- UL .coler- ger 


Why the finest chalkboard costs less 
than so-called “‘economy’’ boards 


Compare the cost of Nucite glass chalkboards against 
the cost of purchasing two “economy” composition 
boards—or against the cost of slate chalkboard plus 
several charges for resurfacing. That’s what the 
minimum cost will be over the life of the building. 
You'll have to replace composition boards . . . you'll 
have to resurface slate. All you do to Nucite glass 
chalkboards is wash them. 

In the time it takes a kindergarten student to 
reach high school, the cost picture will favor Nucite 
chalkboards—and they'll still have a maintenance- 
free lifetime to go. Installations twenty years old 
have the superior texture, color and legibility they 
started with. Nucite chalkboards just can’t wear out. 

They're difficult to damage, too. Nucite chalk- 
boards resist chipping and withstand heavy impacts 
better than most other chalkboards. They're similar 
to porcelain panels used in curtain wall construction. 

On top of long-range economy, Nucite boards 
deliver long-range legibility. They have the finest 
writing surface available. Five sight-engineered col- 
ors. Send for samples . . . or see Sweet's #3 
Agents and distributors in all principal cities. Write 
for the name of the one nearest you. 


Nurite crayon boards do double duty as projection 
screen and light ivory background for multi-color 





diagrams and drawings. Since pigmented chalk is 
likely to stain any chalkboard surface, Nurite boards 
and Ezy-Rase water soluble wax crayons were de- 
veloped especially for classroom color work. A moist 
tissue or sponge erases markings completely. Iden- 
tical framing, installation and appearance make 
Nurite boards the perfect companion to Nucite glass 
chalkboards. They're especially suitable for art and 
science classrooms which make heavy use of charts, 
diagrams and films. Ask your New York Silicate dis- 
tributor about it. He’ll also advise on Nucite glass, 
steel, Formica, Silicate composition or slate chalk- 
boards, and on glass door or changeable letter bulle- 
tin boards—all made by New York Silicate. 


KK In more than 20 years and 25,000 installations, 
we have never been called upon to fulfill the fol- 
lowing guarantee: the surface of Nucite glass chalk- 
boards is guaranteed for the life of the building 
against fading, warpage, or becoming slick or shiny 
under normal classroom use. @ Should any Nucite 
glass chalkboard break within 20 years after installa- 
tion, outside of willful or accidental damage, it will 
be replaced free of charge. 


ae 4015. SILICATE 


BOOK SLATE COMPANY, INC 600 Old Country Road 
Garden City, New York 





Automated Electrostatic Enameling Complete Chrome-Plating Truck Fleet Delivers 


Tubing Mill Department 


CONTROL-—From Drawing Board 
to Classroom Creates Higher 
Standards, Lower Prices 


Facility 


Nationwide 


Partial View of Plant 


WESTMORELAND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


F-200 SERIES CHAIR-DESK COMBINATION 


WESTMORELAND is one of the few fully 
integrated manufacturers in the indus- 
try. This allows step-by-step supervision 
over every operation, which assures 
more dependable quality and better 
value. This is evidenced in the great new 


FUTURA LINE 


In this series are rugged, posture-en- 
gineered chairs, modern right-height 
desks and tables. All are virtually main- 
tenance-free, available in colors for 
every classroom decor, priced to meet 
rigid budgets. 


e Chairs have comfortably pitched saddle 
seats and curved, steambent backs. 


e Legs are of heavy gauge tubular steel. 


e Arms, seats, backs and tops available in 
plywood, solid northern hard maple, lam- 
inated plastic, Fiberesin, and COREX— 
a new solid plastic. 


e Baked enamel metal finishes . . . taupe, 
turquoise, blue, coral, hammertone gray, 
and hammertone bronze. Also chrome- 
plated finishes. 


> i Write for 1960 Catalog of the Full Westmoreland Line 
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OOKING FORWARD 


Judge for Yourself! 


T IS no secret that some administrators look upon 

the growing strength of school board organizations 
and especially the National School Boards Association, 
with an indefinable sense of uneasiness. If the school 
board is to be secretly appraised as a group to be 
controlled or stymied then the administrator has 
much to fear, because the current growth, strength 
and leadership of the national federation of school 
boards represent a new power on the educational 
scene. 

The programs of the N.S.B.A. annual convention 
in Chicago, April 24 through 27, offer evidence to 
be faced realistically. In those four days encompass- 
ing 90 separate programs, the school administrator's 
counsel was sought and heard. Fifteen superin- 
tendents and business officials participated as speakers, 
panelists or discussants. From higher education came 
51 administrators and teachers to express their philoso- 
phies, experiences and recommendations. Six state de- 
partments of education were represented by speakers. 

The program planners for the Chicago meeting 
sought and received the cooperation of five profes- 
sional groups in the structuring of the program. 

The address by the president of the association re- 
vealed a sharp appreciation on the part of school 
board leaders as to what are the real problems and 
challenges of public education in this country. His 
report on year-round projects and publications showed 
that considerable progress has been made in joint 
studies by the N.S.B.A. with the N.E.A. and other 
professional groups in dealing with such controversial 
problems as merit rating and written policies. 

Resolutions adopted by the delegate assembly were 
unmistakably friendly. Said one resolution: “This as- 
sociation recognizes the outstanding educational lead- 
ership of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators and offers its full and continued cooperation 
to that organization in its efforts toward improving the 
public schools of this country.” Commendations and 
tributes also were expressed to the N.E.A. and its De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, the Association of 
School Business Officials, and the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

Some observers may question the function of com- 
mercial exhibits at a school boards convention. Answer- 
ing the criticism, William A. Shannon, executive direc- 
tor of N.S.B.A., said: “Our policy of having commercial 
exhibits is based on the belief that school board mem- 


bers should know quality products in order to give 
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approval to the recommendation of the superintendent 
or the purchasing agent for the purchase of these items 
by the school district. If the school board member goes 
beyond this, and inadvertently assumes the responsibil- 
itv of the superintendent or the purchasing agent, he 
is not acting in accord with best school board proce- 
dures.” ; 

With this intent, there can be no quarrel. 

We are not getting into the argument as to whether 
it was better for the school boards association to meet 
concurrently with the A.A.S.A. That plan had advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The board members prefer 
to meet at a different time and place and it is their 
prerogative to do so. 

The National School Boards Association cannot be 
held responsible for the detrimental conduct of a local 
school board. All boards derive their powers from legal 
agencies and not from voluntary associations. Neverthe- 
less, it might be well for all school board associations, 
state and national, to study whether they can and 
should censure or otherwise discipline some of their 
unethical members. 

The development of school administration as a pro- 
fession during the last half century has changed the 
relationship between school boards and school super- 
intendents. Domination of either party over the other 
is neither desirable nor feasible. The working relation- 
ship of the board as policy maker and evaluator and 
the superintendent and his staff as administrative 
agents is the only arrangement that will permit the 
competent operation of public schools. Those who fear 
the growing strength of school board associations offer 
two reasons: (1) the danger that school boards may 
be encouraged to usurp the functions of administra- 
tion, and (2) the possibility that school boards as 
organized groups may embark upon programs to in- 
Huence school legislation in direct conflict with the 
goals of professional groups. 

It is still true that a house divided against itself can- 
not stand. However, the Chicago convention showed 
no significant evidence of intention or desire to en- 
croach upon the school administrator. 

All in all, it was a good convention, and the pro- 
grams were well worth being absorbed by board mem- 
bers and educators. The National School Boards Asso- 
ciation demonstrated that it wants to pull shoulder to 
shoulder with the school administrator. 

Judge for yourself! Read the story of the conven- 
tion, starting on page 62. 





Teacher of Hate 

F ALL the crimes against society, we think the 

unpardonable sin is teaching little children to 
hate. Guilty of this crime is Fidel Castro, prime min- 
ister of Cuba. A recent Associated Press report from 
Matanzas, Cuba, describes how Castro conducted a 
catechism in anti-Americanism for thousands of school 
children. He used the question and answer technic to 
summarize his 45 minute harangue against the United 
States, at a ceremony converting a fortress into a 
school. (As promised, Castro is changing old barracks 
into schools, but building new barracks for his army.) 

Typical of the indoctrination are these questions 
asked by Castro and the answers shouted back by the 
children: 

Q: “Where do little planes that burn Cuban sugar 
cane come from?” 

A: “The United States.” 

QO: “Where are war criminals refuged?” 

A: “The United States.” 

Writing from Camaguey, Cuba, Associated Press 
Correspondent William L. Ryan reports: “Under Cu- 
bela, all levels get an indoctrination in hate, principally 
for the United States. It reaches all the way down to 
the ranks of children just learning to read. And there 
is indoctrination in a cult of Fidel.” 

Rolando Cubela is a former revolutionary army 
major who, under the title of president of the Union of 
University Students, is Castro’s agent for promoting 
propaganda in the schools. 

To provide the books with which to poison young 
minds with hatred toward the United States, new texts 
are being written and old ones changed by Castro’s 
political lieutenants. An example is a new geography 
of Cuba, written by Antonio Nunez Jimenez, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Institute of Agrarian 
Reform and a former captain in the rebel army. 

Compare your understanding of our war with Spain 
over Cuba with the Jimenez account, now being taught 
in Cuban classrooms: “In 1898, Cuba was able to gain 
her independence in the struggle which began Feb. 
24, 1895. Then the North American soldiers disem- 
barked at Santiago de Cuba and the United States 
took over the country, seized the sovereignty won in 
struggle and sacrifice, and later imposed the Platt 
amendment on the newborn republic, meaning the 
right of intervention.” 

Our history books will tell you that the Platt amend- 
ment was abolished 25 years ago, but Jimenez tells 
Cuban youngsters that it has been in effect all this 
time until Castro won political liberty for the island. 

As might be expected, Jimenez intimates that the 
United States itself sank the battleship Maine so that 
it would have an excuse to declare war on Spain and 
seize Cuba. 

Further describing the geography text written by 
Jimenez, the Associated Press correspondent writes: 
“This book tells children that the United States plun- 
dered Cuba for half a century in a manner typical of 
colonialism throughout the world; if Cuba is under 
developed now, that is all the United States’ fault.” 


A second grade Spanish reader has an addition of 


four pages devoted to glorification of Castro, and 
teachers are required to read it daily. Children are 
taught to repeat, “If the things the student sees Fidel 
doing are Communist, I am with him.” 

These are just a few examples of how Castro is 
teaching young children to hate. The Son of Man pro- 
nounced sentence for such crimes when he said: “Who- 
ever causes one of these little ones who believe in me 
to sin, it would be better for him to have a great mill- 
stone fastened around his neck and to be drowned 
in the depth of the sea” (Matthew 18:5). 


Put Research in the Budget 


DUCATION is the greatest growth institution in 
this country, but it has the most miserly research 
program. -Yet no growth industry can realize its real 
potentials without constant and competent research. 
In essence, this was the warning that Ralph Lazarus, 
education chairman for the Committee for Economic 
Development, voiced to school board members at their 
national meeting in Chicago. 

Mr. Lazarus, this isn’t news to the professional edu- 
cator, but he appreciates very much your help in 
trying to convince your fellow businessmen of this 
deplorable fact. 

In recent years, education has been receiving some 
help from foundations and other sources for miscel- 
laneous research projects. These grants have been help- 
ful for the most part, and school people are grateful. 
But we wish that research could become a program 
planned by those who manage and operate the schools, 
rather than being determined too often by the hobbies 
and hunches of those who control the dispersement 
of these large philanthropic sums. 

That is one reason we are glad you have told school 
board members that “there should be a sum specifical- 
ly earmarked in the school budget for research.” 

You also said: “Someone needs to be responsible 
for keeping an eye out for new and better ways of 
doing things. Keeping abreast of educational research 
and recommending the introduction of new technics 
needs to become a specific, assigned responsibility. This 
task cannot be delegated to the school administration. 
If advances are to be made, policy makers on school 
boards must be active participants.” 

May we agree with your emphasis, but disagree with 
your method? We think it should be the concern of the 
entire school board that research is initiated and uti- 
lized within the respective school systems, but boards 
will have to look to their superintendents and profes- 
sional staff for facts and technics. School boards can 
help most by providing and protecting a budget appro- 
priation for research, and then, as you state in your 
fervent plea at Chicago, “encourage a willingness, in 
fact, an eagerness, to accept and apply the results of 


educational research - 


to do it even if it means aban- 


doning old methods and old processes.’ 


at he Lotter 
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HAWAIIAN 
PUBLIC — 
SCHOOLS 


have a curriculum similar to 
the mainland's. But they're 
different in organization, 
financing and control. 


WALTON M. GORDON 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Hawaii 


HEN school began last fall one little 

Hawaiian boy asked his teacher: 
“Now that we have statehood, when will 
we get snow?” 

Two little native Hawaiians were dis- 
cussing some mainland haole (white) tour- 
ists. One of them remarked in pidgin Eng- 
lish: “You no can say ‘mainland haoles’ 
now. Us all mainland haoles!” 

More seriously, the international impact 
of the admission of Hawaii as a state has 
been very significant. For several years, 
during the final stages of congressional dis- 
cussions, Asiatic countries had been waiting 
to see what Congress would do with a ter- 
ritory in which the majority of the citizens 
were of varied racial backgrounds and 
many mixtures. (Only 26 per cent of the 


TEACHER of Chinese descent, 

Elinor L. Maruyama, conducts an outdoor 
reading class for fifth graders 

at Lincoln Elementary School, Honolulu. 


population is Caucasian. ) 

We in Hawaii know that democracy won 
a victory with Hawaiian statehood. Respect 
for the United States rose considerably in 
the minds of all peoples who rim the 
Pacific Ocean. (Cont. on Next Page) 
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A secondary benefit, but equalls 
important to the world, was the vi- 
caiiously increased self-respect of all 
Asians as they perceived their distant 
blood brothers receiving personal and 
political equality under the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Hawaii for many years has been 
regarded by the world as one of the 
bright spots of racial and religious 
harmony, a show case for proving 
that true democracy is possible among 
diverse people. Those of us in edu- 
cation believe that we have played a 
significant role in developing and 
fostering this. We believe, too, that 


52 


Roger Benezet, architect; Belt & Collins, landscape architects 


aks 


KANEOHE Elementary School in O 


our public schools have been an im- 
portant factor in developing the po- 
itica O 1e citizenry o 
litical f tl t y of 


these 


maturity 
islands, as indicated by our 
people’s response to their duties and 
responsibilities as The 93 
per cent of the electorate, which par- 
ticipated in the first state election, 
slightly 


higher than the customary turnout. 


citizens. 


was a voting record only 


The organization for education in 
Hawaii is quite different from that of 
any other state. Its highly centralized 
administration and operation evolved 


from an historical background. There 


was no written language in Hawaii 


” SRS Ses we SB 


wees 
ra ae 


ahu, Hawaii, is about 15 miles 
from Honolulu. It is located on a scenic route near the historic 

Nuuanu Pali (cliff in Hawaiian), which is now the fastest growing district 

in the islands. This photograph was taken by L. Hobron Smith and was awarded 
the Professional Photographers of America award in Chicago. 


until the missionaries came in 1820. 
They put the spoken word into writ- 
ten form and organized schools to 
teach reading and writing of the lan- 
guage. These schools proved to be 
so popular that the greater part of 
the adult population enrolled. 

The king of Hawaii was so im- 
pressed with what was being done 
for his subjects that he established a 
minister of education in his court. 
All schools in Hawaii were directed 
from the capitol city after the govern- 
ment took over the responsibility for 
education. This centralization has con- 
tinued to the present. 
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STUDENTS at McKinley High School 

in Honolulu (enrollment 2682) 

are shown on steps of auditorium (above). 
McKinley High is the second largest 

high school (Grades 10 to 12) in Hawaii. 


SECOND GRADERS at Lincoln School 

do a special art project 

in out-of-door Hawaiian way of life (right). 
One pupil holds a clown doll while 
another paints her interpretation of it. 


Although the schools are on seven 
of eight major islands, separated in 
some Cases by miles of ocean, the 
State Department of Education is ad- 
ministered by a single board of edu- 
cation through its administrative of- 
fice and by the superintendent and 
his staff. 

The school board, however, does 
not have all of the powers inherent 
in most school boards on the U.S. 
mainland. It has no budgetary or tax- 
ing power. The school budget, after 
being developed and approved by the 
board, has to be submitted, through 
the governor, to the legislature. 
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The elected legislature thus largely 
determines, through fiscal control, the 
program and the operation of the 
department of education. This proce- 
dure is of. such long standing, and 
legislators have for many years been 
so jealous of this authority, that when 
the state constitution was drawn up 
and approved in 1950 in anticipation 
of statehood, it was impossible to 
switch this important function to the 
school board. 

The school board sets policy, deter- 
mines the curriculum in close co- 
operation with the professional staff, 
approves appointments, and _per- 


forms its other legal functions on a 
statewide basis. 

To facilitate administration, the is- 
lands are divided into four admin- 
school districts. Each 
trict has a district superintendent, 
directly to the 
state superintendent. The district su- 
perintendent heads a district staff and 
is responsible for the administration 
and supervision of schools within his 
district in compliance with state pol- 
icy and program. He also works with 
the county government, which has 


istrative dis- 


who is answerable 


charge of all repairs and maintenance. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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BAREFOOT Hawaiians strengthen physical coordination with horizontal bar. 


Custodial care, repairs and, for the 
most part, purchase of new sites and 
building of new schools are a county 
function. 

The state superintendent and dis- 
trict superintendents have control, 
through “approval,” of all of these 
county functions. This means dual 


control of some very vital aspects of 


the school program. Because this pat- 
tern has existed for such a long time, 
it is unlikely that the pattern will 
change much with statehood. 
Fortunately, working relationships 
and cooperative action between the 
district education and_ the 
county governments have been good 
and have prevented major problems 
in this area. Custodial care and main- 
tenance of buildings and grounds are 
provided through county funds. All 
other administrative and professional 


offices 


personnel are paid by the state. 

This makes it possible for the state 
school department to recruit all teach- 
ers through a single personnel depart- 
ment and to pay all teachers on a 
state salary schedule. It is also easy 
for the superintendent to transfer ad- 
ministrators and teachers between dis- 
tricts to meet the needs of the school 
department and at the same time 
satisfy the personal needs and wishes 
of principals and _ teachers. 

Both rural and urban teachers thus 
are paid on the same salary sched- 
ule. Educational requirements and 
teaching credentials also are the same 
for both 
This makes it possible to maintain a 


rural and urban teachers. 


high quality of instruction in all 
schools in the state. 

Because rural and urban teachers 
are paid on the same salary schedule, 
the average salary for the state is 
high — $4464. But the average salary 
for teachers as compared to salaries 
in large mainland city systems is com- 
paratively low. (In 1958-59 the max- 
imum salary in Hawaii was $5100. 
In comparable mainland cities of 
100,000 or more, salaries ranged from 
$4000 to $6080.) Hawaii’s single 
salary schedule applies to teachers 
of all levels, which means that kin- 
dergarten teachers and high school 
teachers receive equal pay with equal 
training and experience. 


Where Hawaii Gets Its Teachers 


Most of Hawaii’s 5000 teachers are 
drawn from the local university. Last 
year 238 of the 588 teachers 
were graduates of the University of 
Hawaii's college of education; 171 
were local students who were grad- 
uated from mainland colleges and 
179 were re- 
cruitments the 

To counteract the dangers of pro- 
vincialism, Hawaii in the early Thir- 
ties instituted a program of teacher 
exchanges with educational systems 
throughout the United States. Teach- 
ers from Hawaii thus receive points 
of view and experiences that other- 


new 


universities, and new 


from mainland. 


wise would not be possible. On the 
other hand, so many requests are re- 
ceived from exchanges to Hawaii that 
it is impossible to fill all of them. 


It has been said that Hawaii has 
the most traveled group of teachers 
in the United States, quite apart 
from its exchange program. For days 
after school closes in the spring, 
planes and boats are filled with teach- 
ers leaving for mainland conventions, 
summer sessions, or just going to look 
at this great country of which we are 
now an integral part. Our 12 month 
teachers’ salary schedule, our loca- 
tion at the crossroads of the Pacific, 
and our surface and air transporta- 
tion contribute to the teacher travel- 
ing patterns. 

Since the University of Hawaii con- 
stitutes the chief training center for 
Hawaii's teachers, it has been pos- 
sible for the university and the de- 
partment of education to work closely 
together in developing a training pro- 
gram geared to predicted local needs. 

Because graduation from the local 
university virtually guarantees a 
teaching position here, many high 
school graduates seek admission to 
its college of education. Thus, it is 
possible to set high standards for ad- 
mission. This high selectivity of can- 
didates has brought students to the 
university who are able to maintain 
the very highest grade point average. 
This is in direct contrast to the pat- 
tern on the U.S. mainland. 

Since 1932, a fifth year of train- 
ing has been required for teach- 
er certification. One semester is spent 
on a “regular” teachers’ assignment, 
the public 
schools, accompanied by seminars 
with the university training staff. The 
other semester is spent on the campus 
in graduate studies. This plan allows 
two “interns” to fill a single position 
during a school year for which they 
receive full pay and accrue a year’s 
credit on the salary schedule and full 
professional accreditation on comple- 
tion of the extra graduate vear of 
training. This is followed by two 
vears’ probation on the job before 
status as a 


under supervision, in 


achieving permanent 
teacher. 

The department of public instruc- 
tion and the college of education of 
the University of Hawaii develop and 
direct this teacher training program 
through a Joint Teacher Training 
Committee. The dean of the college 
of education and the superintendent 
of public instruction serve as co-chair- 
men of the committee. This mutually 
profitable arrangement enables the 
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trainihg program to be guided by 
estimated future enrollments in dif- 
ferent grade levels. This cooperation 
avoids such situations as having too 
many high school teachers graduat- 
ing at a time when elementary teach- 
ers are needed. 

The Hawaiian school program fol- 
lows the typical mainland pattern. 
High schools offer college prepara- 
tory, commercial, general and voca- 
tional curriculums. Along with most 
schools in the country there is an 
increased interest and emphasis on 
mathematics, science, language and 
counseling as a result of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Hawaii 
has developed and is enlarging its 
program for the gifted. Honors classes 
in mathematics, science, contempo- 
rary literature, English, creative writ- 
ing, and art have been instituted. 

Selected high school seniors have 
been released school time to 
take freshman courses at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii for credit in college 


given 


anthropology, government, 


algebra, ‘ 
history, sociology and philosophy. A 


new policy at the University of 
Hawaii permits students, who have 
passed examinations in a certain field, 
to get college credit for courses taken 


in secondary, stepped-up programs. 


Language in the Grades 


This year, for the first time, a 
language program is being extended 
to the elementary schools. Emphasis 
is being placed on the Asian lan- 
guages — Chinese, Japanese, Tagalog 
and Hindi 
modern European languages are in- 


cluded. With 


and importance of Asian countries, 


but offerings in the usual 


increased interest in, 


Hawaii is in a strategic position to 
develop real leadership in training 
for foreign service. The attitudes of 
Hawaii's people — their tolerance and 
friendliness — are characteristics that 
should be exploited by the State De- 
partment of the United States and 


by commercial institutions for leader- 
ship roles in this turbulent world. 
Other educational programs are: 
1. Adult Education. This 
1700 alien adults studied American 
1400 studied 
English in free adult 
courses to ready themselves for the 


year 
citizenship and basic 
education 


new responsibilities of Hawaiian state- 
hood. High in secondary 
school subjects was shown through an 
enrollment of 2200 adults. Also 370 
adult students are working toward 
high school diplomas and 12 adults 
for grammar school certificates. 

Hawaii's adult education program, 
begun in 1945, offers evening instruc- 
tion to 14,000 on six islands. 

2. Technical Schools. New indus- 
communication 


interest 


trial and electronics 
courses are being taught at the Hono- 
lulu Technical School. National De- 
fense Education funds are used to 
train skilled technicians, who are nec- 
essary for our national defense. 
Courses in college-level mathematics 
and science are included. Last year 
1633 students received preemploy- 
ment training in 26 courses in trade, 
technical, business and service fields 
in the five technical day schools; an 
additional 3321 
prentices attended part-time and eve- 
ning classes to improve their job 
skills and technical knowledge; 250 
apprentices took free 
study courses; 224 apprenticed at the 
Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard and 87 
apprenticed at the 14th Naval Dis- 
trict Public Works Center. 

3. School Lunch Program. For 50 


“gastro- 


tradesmen and ap- 


more home 


vears Hawaii has operated 
nomical filling stations.” This service 
covers every school in the state, and 
last year Type A meals were served 
to 91,430 of our 135,000 public 
school pupils. It has grown so ex- 
tensively that today it is recognized 
as an integral part of the total health 
education program. 

1. Physical Education. Last year 


Walton M. Gordon is state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Hawaii. Although he was born in Blanche, 


Tenn., Mr. 


Gordon has served Hawaiian schools for 35 


years. He taught at Hilo (Hawaii) High School from 1925 
to 1928. For the next 20 years, he was principal of various 


high schools on 


the islands of Maui and Oahu. 


These 


schools include: Kahului School in Kahului; Wailuku Jun- 
ior High School in Wailuku; Central Junior High School, 
McKinley High School, and Farrington High School, all of 
which are in Honolulu. Mr. Gordon became district super- 
intendent for Oahu in 1958, state chief in 1959. 
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physical fitness tests were given to 
30,607 students in Grades 5 to 12. 
Hawaii’s youth ranked higher than 
the mainland averages in over-all per- 
formance by 16 per cent for boys and 
13 per cent for girls. The greater part 
of the physical education program is 
outdoors. We have few gymnasiums. 

5. Other Health Programs. Dental 
work with topical sodium fluoride 
applications are given to elementary 
pupils with parents’ consent. Also 
included are speech correction class- 
es, special classes for the hard-of- 
hearing, and home instruction for 
children temporarily ill. 

6. Programs for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Percentage-wise the coverage 
offered Hawaii's mentally retarded 


FREE adult education courses are of- 
fered to Hawaiian residents who wish 
to prepare for the responsibilities of 
statehood. The program has an an- 
nual enrollment of 14,000. 


program ranks among the top five 
programs in the United States. Pres- 
ently there are 687 children enrolled 
in special public school classes for 
the mentally retarded. This repre- 
sents about 23 per cent of the total 
need throughout Hawaii. 

The physically handicapped _ re- 
ceive proper care; some 127 deaf and 
blind pupils are taught to speak and 
read braille at Diamond Head School. 
Special classes are held at school so 

(Continued on Page 88) 





‘To the gifted child, the development 


of friendship is more crucial than knowledge’ 





PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBIT on ‘These Are Our Children"’ included this picture 
by Lew Merrim, American Society of Magazine Photographers, 

one of 300 displayed at the 1960 White House 

Conference on Children and Youth. 

The conference, held in March and April, drew 7000 participants. 
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THIS PICTURE by Look magazine also was displayed at the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. The comprehensive photographic 
exhibit traced the progress and problems of the American child from birth 


to maturity. Photographs are 


ENRICHMENT 


HARRIET E. O'SHEA 


XPERIMENT after 

demonstrates that 
tellectually gifted child is placed in 
school where work is at his level of 
difficulty, he has the invigorating and 
satisfying experience of solving inter- 
Also, and perhaps 


experiment 


when the in- 


esting problems 
even more importantly, he is part of 
a social life by which he is educated 
and through which he contributes 
to educating others in the arts of 
human relations. 

Two major elements of experience 
that every child must have are: (1) 
the exhilaration of solving problems 
that are difficult enough to be inter- 


esting and still within his grasp, and 
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now being exhibited around the country. 


Harriet O’Shea, daughter of M. V. O'Shea, 
first editor of “The Nation’s Schools,” 

is a recognized authority 

in clinical and applied psychology. 

Since 1931 she has been 

associate professor of psychology 

at Purdue University, where she 

has served as education director 

of the nursery school, women’s personnel 
director, and consulting psychologist 

to women students. She has been 

active in numerous professional and 
governmental groups. Miss O’Shea 
previously taught at Bryn Mawr College 
and Mills College and conducted summer 
courses at other colleges and universities. 


IS NOT THE ANSWER 


(2) the warmth and personal develop- 
ment of friendship. These two rock 
bottom the sup- 
plies to all children in the middle of 
the curve of intelligence, all other 
things being equal. But the intellec- 
tually gifted child is starved; both of 
withheld from 


necessities school 


these necessities are 
him. 

When the gifted child is placed 
with those of his own mental ability 
(children chronologically older than 
himself) his grades go up. When he is 
down with children of his own chron- 
ological age, events are literally so 
boring that he can hardly stand it. 
All the experiments without exception 


show this double dividend when the 
child is put up where the work is at 
the same level as his mind: He not 
only can do the work but he gets 
better grades than ever before. 


Social relationships are more cru- 
cial than knowledge. A phenomenon 
more subtle difficult to 
measure, but perhaps an even more 
powerful influence in the total func- 
tioning of the individual, is what hap- 


and more 


pens to a child’s interactions with 
other children when the others are 
two, three or four mental years be- 
low him compared to what happens 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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The How's, Why's and Where's 


of Language 


Laboratories 


N ORDER to become acquainted 

properly with the purpose and 
the functions of a language labora- 
tory, it is necessary to begin with and 
accept the premise that language is 
essentially an oral medium.* The oral 
approach, which is being stressed so 
much these days, not only provides 
necessary oral proficiency in the lan- 
guage being learned, but it facilitates 
the other language skills: comprehen- 
sion, reading and writing. And the 
best way of teaching the oral ap- 
proach today, to a large number of 
students, is by means of a language 
laboratory. 


‘ITH ynuyseyy ‘23I|]0D uO}sog Aq 0}0Ud 


“sstyw 


ADVANCED STUDENT at the booth 


follows a foreign language study in the text by listening 
*Because language is an oral medium, writing 


to an oral recording of the written word. Jessi 

reacquires its position in the domain of com- 
munication as a transcription of what is said or 
of what is to be said. This transcription re- 
mains fundamentally correct if it reproduces, 
by means of letters, the sounds of the spoken 
idiom. Spelling becomes relatively unimportant, 
particularly at the beginning of language learn- 
ing when the focus remains, as it must, on oral 
expression. Correctness in spelling can be 
achieved later and, from all evidence, with 
greater ease and rapidity. 
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CONTROLS are adjusted at the console 
by Author Benedetto Fabrizi for the proper transmission 
of a program to the students in the booths. 


BENEDETTO FABRIZI 


History. The idea of the language 
laboratory developed during World 
War II, when there arose a great need 
for servicemen to communicate di- 
rectly with the natives in other parts 
of the world. That idea has become 
firmly established in our teaching 
methods of today. Some people have 
compared the advent of the language 
laboratory to the development of the 
printing press in the Renaissance, 
which brought books within reach of 
every student. The use of mechanical 
and electronic equipment has been 
steadily increasing in number, variety 
and quality. Although many changes 
and innovations have been made, and 
many indeed must be expected in the 
future, the basic duty of the equip- 
ment in the laboratory is to enable 
the students to listen, to record, and 


to evaluate. 
ADVANTAGES. 


FUNCTIONS AND The 


laboratory, it must be understood, 
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teaches the students to understand 
and to speak the foreign language. 
And it does so more quickly and ef- 
fectively than any other known medi- 
um. Here are some of the reasons: 

1. The laboratory utilizes the stu- 
dent’s active time close to 100 per 
cent. In a one-hour classroom period, 
for example, the student would speak 
few words on the average and would 
listen attentively only a fraction of 
the time; in the laboratory the stu- 
dent listens and speaks constantly 
during the entire hour. 

2. When the headphones are on 
and the tape is playing, the student 
in the booth can concentrate much 
better on the task at hand. Distrac- 
tions, either aural or visual, are vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

3. Everyone hears well, no matter 
where he may be seated. 

4. Through the use of the recorded 
voice, the student is kept in closer 
contact with the teacher. 





5. More people can be reached and 
taught directly at one time by one 
teacher than is possible in a class- 
room situation. 

6. The student has the opportunity 
to hear native speakers. 

7. The student can easily be ex- 
posed to the different timbres of the 
male and female voices, to high and 
low pitches, and to a variety of ac- 
cents; thus he acquires a truer and 
more total concept of the language 
being studied. 

8. The language laboratory pro- 
vides for the much desired individual 
pace: Fast students can go on to new 
lessons, slow students can repeat as 
often as necessary. 

9. Student motivation is in general 
greatly increased. 

10. Of great psychological impor- 
tance is the fact that alone at the 
booth the student drops his inhibi- 
tions and responds normally to the 
oral exigencies of the lesson. 





11. The problem of discipline is 
minimized considerably, especially 
with students in the 
schools. With no audience to see or 
hear the student, there is no oppor- 


tunity for showing off or for uttering 


secondary 


wisecracks. The student’s faculties are 
absorbed by the inevitable progres- 
sion of the lesson on the tape. 

12. The advanced student has the 
opportunity to listen to plays and 
poetry, to study the regional accents 
of the language, and so on. It must 
be remembered that poetry was writ- 





‘The laboratory 

teaches students to 
understand and speak 

the foreign language more 
effectively than 


any other medium’ 





ten to be heard, as well as to be read, 
and that plays were composed so that 
and hear 


people could see them 


them, not just read them. One can- 
not exaggerate the vivid impression 
that a play can make on a student 
when he hears it performed. There is 
so much that is never perceived ol 
appreciated from the written page. 

Many 


whether 


visitors to our laboratory ask 


high school students can 
learn to operate the tape units in the 
booths. The answer is Yes. This sort 
of equipment is not at all so compli- 
cated to use as it may appear to the 
uninitiated, although there are some 
units that are easier to handle than 
others. Much depends also on the ini- 
tial explanations and instructions that 
students are given. A clear, practical 


and 


equipment upon the student’s first en- 


thorough presentation of the 
counter with the laboratory can do 
much toward preventing any troubles 
and difficulties from the start. 
Another question often asked is 
whether high school students can be 
trusted with the equipment. Why 
not? If each student is made aware 


of the cost of the equipment that he 


is given the privilege of handling, for 


personal benefit, he will not  will- 
fully misuse it. Besides, young stu- 
dents are generally interested and 
eager to work with anything resem- 


bling a gadget. 


Types oF Eguiement. Basically two 


types of equipment are in wide use 
in laboratories today: magnetic disc 
units and tape recorders. The discs 


have two main advantages: (1) Most 
young familiar with 
phonographs and how to use them, 
and (2) 
easily by simply running the needle 
back and forth over the disc. These 
discs are unbreakable and cannot be 
ruined by the needle being dragged 


people are 


passages can be retraced 


over them. 

Discs also have disadvantages. The 
duration of a single disc recording 
is about eight minutes — too short for 
many types of lessons, and the qual- 
ity of the sound is inferior to that of 
tape, although much continues to be 
done today to bring about improve- 
ments in this respect. 

Tape recorders, which are used 
more extensively, are of two kinds: 
single channel and dual channel. The 
dual channel is superior from the 
point of view of flexibility and sched- 
uling. Every tape records only on 
one-half of its width. 

In the single channel recorder the 
other half is recorded by turning the 
tape over and running it again; in the 
dual channel recorder, the two tracks 
of the tape are used simultaneously. 
The master voice is recorded, for ex- 
ample, on the lower half and, at the 
appropriate pause, the student’s voice 
goes on the upper half. When this 
tape is played back the student hears 
both voices and thus is able to eval- 
uate or check his response against 
that of the 
deed, can be done on the one track 


teacher. The same, in- 
of the single channel machine. How- 
ever, upon re-recording, the master 
voice is erased along with that of the 
student 


In the dual channel unit, the mas- 
ter voice stays on and can be used 
over as many times as desirable by 
any number of students. This is some- 
what comparable to the page of a 
book: No matter how many times it 
is read over, the print does not wear 
off. The master track can be erased, 
of course, for the purpose of putting 
on a new lesson or for storing the 
tape clean, and that can be done 
most easily by the use of what is 
called a “bulk eraser,” which can 
make a tape clean again in just a few 
seconds. 

New types of laboratory systems 
are coming into use. The best known 
is one that uses a cartridge (a con- 
trivance comparable to the magazine 
of movie cameras). In some labora- 
tories these cartridges are employed 
only at the console, or in the master 
units. In one recently developed unit, 
each student feeds his own cartridge 
into the recorder. No threading or re- 
winding is necessary with cartridges 
but generally they limit the students 
to a short definite set of learning ma- 
terials. 

Whatever the unit chosen, the bas- 
ic requirements stated remain the 
same: listening, recording and_ eval- 
uating. Some words of caution are of- 
fered here: It is not wise to adopt, 
without discrimination, any new 
equipment that comes out only be- 
cause it is new or the latest. It is 
better to wait until this equipment 
has proved itself. Also high-fidelity 
is not necessary in voice-recording 
equipment; however the frequency re- 
sponse should not be less than 50 to 
8000 cycles per second. One specific 
feature that should be looked for on 
tape recorders is the instant-stop but- 
ton, which is indispensable when ex- 


aminations are given. 


ReoumREMENTS. If a school has de- 

cided to go ahead with the project, 

the next step would be to investigate 
(Continued on Page 106) 


Benedetto Fabrizi is assistant professor of modern lan- 
guages and director of the language laboratory at Boston 
College. Born in San Donato Val di Comino, Italy, he re- 
ceived his elementary education there. He holds degrees 


Harvard, 


from 


Middlebury, the 


Sorbonne and Institut 


Phonetique. Dr. Fabrizi began teaching on the secondary 


level in 
Waldoboro. 
V.Y. In 


1947. He taught at Waldoboro High School in 
Me., and Central High School in Boonville, 
Massachusetts, he 


taught at Simmons College 


from 1951 to 1956 and simultaneously taught part time at 
Tufts University in Medford. 
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Indiana supreme court 


Upholds Authority of High School Athletic Association 


Te question of the legality and/ 

or authority of such extralegal 
voluntary agencies as _ accrediting 
agencies and state high school athlet- 
ic associations is one that, for some 
unknown reason, is seldom the sub- 
ject of litigation. Therefore, every 
case of this type decided by a higher 
court in this country is important be- 
cause of what it may contribute to 
the sum total of knowledge relating 
to the legal status of such voluntary 
agencies. 

Therefore, a recent decision of the 
supreme court of Indiana is of more 
than passing interest.’ This case did 
not involve the legality of such a 
voluntary agency — the Indiana High 
School Athletic but, 


instead, it was with its 


Association — 
concerned 


authority. 


Boys Enroll at Shields High 

Prior to the first day of August 
1958, two brothers — Billy Joe, 14, 
and Frank Stevenson, 16, 
with their parents in a small com- 
munity in Illinois on the Ohio River, 
near the town of Cairo. On or about 
that date the family moved to Sey- 
mour, Ind., and the boys enrolled in 
Shields High School at Seymour. 

Thereafter, the Indiana High 
School Athletic Association — “a vol- 
untary association 
composed of some 750 public, paro- 
chial and private schools within the 
state of Indiana for the purpose of 
setting up uniform rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to athletic competi- 
tion between member schools” — of 
which Shields High School was a 
member, issued a ruling that Shields 
High School could not “play” the 


boys in question in any association- 


— resided 


unincorporated 


1State of Indiana on the relation of the State 
High School Athletic Association et al. vr. Law 
rence Circuit Court of Lawrence County, Indi- 
ana, 162 N.E. (2d) 250 (Ind.). 
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LEE O. GARBER 


Director, Educational Service Bureau, University of Pennsylvania 


sponsored games, particularly basket- 
ball, played under the eligibility rules 
of the association.” 

An action was brought in the Jack- 
son circuit court by the boys (by 
their parents) to enjoin the associa- 
tion “from enforcing any of its orders, 
rules or restrictions declaring plain- 
tiffs to be ineligible for competitive 
athletics.” An was 
sought to prevent Shields High School 
from obeying any rules of the associa- 
tion that would have the effect of 
preventing the boys from participat- 
ing in athletic events as representa- 


injunction also 


tives of the school. 

The Jackson circuit court issued a 
restraining order temporarily enjoin- 
ing the association from enforcing its 
rules in this case, and a change of 
was taken to the Lawrence 
court. The then 
asked the Indiana supreme court, in 
an original action, for a writ of pro- 
hibition which would have the effect 
of prohibiting the Lawrence circuit 
court from taking any further action 


venue 


circuit association 


in this case. 


Holds for the Association 


The state supreme court held that 
because the rule of the association 
had not been shown to be invalid, 
the association was entitled to enforce 
it against Shields High School with- 
out interference by the courts. Con- 
sequently, it made permanent the 
writ of prohibition against the Law- 
rence circuit court, which had the ef- 
fect of denying it jurisdiction to hear 
the injunction suit brought by the 
boys. 

The boys based their plea on the 
ground that the statutes and constitu- 
tion entitled them “to attend public 
school including the Shields High 


*It is unfortunate that the court did not state 
the specific rule that was used as the basis for 
declaring the boys ineligible. 


School, and to utilize the study and 
training including physical education 
and athletics” and that the associa- 
tion was attempting to interfere with 
this right. The association, on the 
other hand, based its action on the 
ground that the court was without 
jurisdiction to restrain it from enforc- 
ing its rules, as it was a “voluntary 
unincorporated association of public, 
parochial and private schools in their 
unofficial and nongovernmental ca- 
pacity,” and it was acting within its 
powers and authority. 

The court noted that there was no 
question but that plaintiffs were resi- 
dents of Seymour and entitled to at- 
tend Shields High School. It then 
pointed out that the association rec- 
ognized this also and conceded that 
it could not interfere with this right 
of the boys, but it also argued that 
none of its rules had this effect. Then 
the court isolated the issue at stake 
very succinctly. It said: 

“The crux of the ; 
this case is whether plaintiffs’ right 
to go to public school, to wit, Shields 
High School, and receive education 
and training includes such activities 
as ‘interscholastic’ sports or games, 
viz.: interschool basketball, as may be 
engaged in between picked teams of 
the 750 public, private and parochial 
schools embraced within the member- 


controversy in 


ship of relator athletic association.” 

In arriving at its answer, the court 
noted that this question had not pre- 
viously been before the Indiana courts 
and so it looked to other jurisdictions 
for precedent. It then considered 
somewhat similar cases decided in 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, 
North Dakota, and Florida. 

In noting the relationship between 
physical education and athletics, it 
also saw fit to quote from “an author- 
itative opinion by Sen. John W. Brick- 

(Continued on Page 98) 





Here’s What N.S.B.A. 
Members Saw and Heard 


ABOUT 90 different events provided 
the framework of this year’s N.S.B.A. 
convention program. The 184 speak- 
ers were representatives of public 
education, labor, government, com- 
munication, business-industry, eco- 
nomics, religion, international rela- 
tions, science service, and public 
relations. 

N.S.B.A. committees and the board 
of directors met on Saturday before 
the convention opened. A workshop 
and luncheon was held for the execu- 
tive secretaries of the 50 state school 
board associations and the District of 
Columbia, of which N.S.B.A. is a 
confederation. Included was a five- 
man symposium on management. 

Once the convention officially got 
under way, meetings ground away 
without break, punctuated only by a 
directors’ and officers’ reception on 
Monday night and a banquet and 
dance the following evening. Events 
included six general sessions, 15 clinic 
sessions, 45 section meetings, and a 
workshop and two business meetings 
for the N.S.B.A. delegate assembly. 
(The latter consists of 102 delegates 

two from each of 51 affiliated as- 
who elect the officers 
and directors and transact all other 


sociations 


convention business.) 

There were two general meetings 
and one business meeting of large 
city school boards (from cities of 
more than 300,000 population); they 
also met jointly with the Associated 
State Boards of Education of Amer- 
ica. The A.S.B.E. held three meetings 
of its own and in addition sponsored 
the sixth general session 

The 15 clinic and 30 sectional 
meetings focused attention upon vari- 
ous elements of general session sub- 
jects, rather than “a kind of cafete- 
ria of unrelated events.” One or more 
speakers ahead of the group meetings 
set the stage for discussion of the 
major subtopics of the theme, “Edu- 
cation for World Leadership,” 





World Problems Are School 


CHICAGO. “The world is round, 


and henceforth it will be necessary 


for us to see the world in the round.” 


Implications for schools in this 
graphic statement, made at the 20th 
annual convention of the National 
School Boards Association, were in 
keeping with the convention theme: 
Education for World Leadership. An- 
other speaker added: “We have gone 
through a depression, World War I, 
World War II, and a cold war 15 
years in duration. We cannot indefi- 
nitely continue operating our educa- 
tional institutions as though these 
tremendous developments had not oc- 
curred.” 

The 3000 “legal lay leaders of our 
democratic system of American edu- 
April 24 
through 27 concentrated also on two 
other areas of education: teaching the 
fundamentals of citizenship and world 
leadership, and providing opportu- 
nities for learning effective communi- 
cation. Emphasis was placed on the 
need for adults to develop a clearer 
want, 


cation” who met here 


understanding of what they 
both in their personal lives and in 
education, and what they want for 
their children. 

Just about every recommendation 
for the attainment of advocated edu- 
cational goals brought with it the 
finances; 


inevitable discussions of 


several sessions spotlighted this sub- 
ject. The convention also sought to 
define the major issues of future 
American public education. 

A convention feature was the tele- 
vising of the general sessions to the 
3000 registrants from a meeting hall 
1000. Clesed-circuit 
television cameras carried the pro- 


seating about 
ceedings to an adjoining theater and 
to 13 different locations throughout 
the headquarters hotel. 

The N.S.B.A. delegate assembly, 
which transacts all convention busi- 
ness, named Roy O. Frantz, Pueblo, 
Colo., seed, feed and farm supply 
merchant, as the 1960-61 president, 
and elected other new officers. 


Acceptable Resolutions. Of the 
array of resolutions presented, those 
adopted by the delegate assembly: 

1. Commended the many improve- 
ments made in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

2. “Recognized the outstanding 
educational leadership” of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators and offered the N.S.B.A.’s 
“full and continued cooperation to 
that organization in its efforts toward 
improving the public schools of this 
country.” 

3. Commended the National Edu- 


cation Association. . . . paid respect to 


NEW OFFICERS, shown here with Executive Director William A. Shannon 
(left), are: Roy O. Frantz, president; Theodore C. Sargent, first vice president, 
and Cyrus M. Higley, second vice president. The fifth officer (not shown) is 
Mrs. Fred L. Paul, the newly elected N.S.B.A. treasurer. 
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Problems, School Board Members Told 


the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, N.E.A., for its professional leader- 
ship in jointly conducting the study 
of teacher competency with the 
A.A.S.A. and the N.S.B.A. 

4. Expressed appreciation to the 
Business Offi- 
cials of the United States and Can- 


Association of School 


ada for “the devoted efforts in man- 
aging public school funds at the local 
keen 


for the public schools quality mer- 


level and interest in securing 


chandise and services at the most 
economical cost.” 

5. Commended the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. 

6. Paid tributé to the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

7. Tabled a resolution that would 
have “called attention to the fact that 
the N.D.E.A. 


of 1958, federal monies are being ex- 


under certain titles of 


pended in a manner which abrogates 
state and local control of education” 
and would have called attention to 
“the dangers inherent in the prece- 
dent which is established by the allo- 
cation of federal tax funds to support 
certain educational activities in pri- 
vate and church related and operated 
schools.” 

8. Tabled a resolution from Wyo- 
ming opposing “further extension of 
federal aid to education.” 

9. Advocated “that all organiza- 
interested in better 
schools commit a significantly larger 


tions public 
share of their financial and other re- 
sources in the development and dis- 
semination of educational research.” 

10. Adopted Policy No. 27, es- 
tablishing a National School Boards 
Association Foundation. 

11. Adopted _ this 
educational television: 

“This 
bers to study the use of television as 
an aid to classroom instruction. Open- 


resolution on 


association urges its mem- 


circuit programs which cover wide 
areas and cross district and state lines 
raise issues of public policy which 
need before 


careful consideration 
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The 


directors is re- 


precedents are established. 


N.S.B.A. 


quested to consider issues and emerg- 
g 


board of 


ing practices which might conflict 
with the 
precedents relative to the control 


established policies and 


and support of public education.” 


“Within the 


last decade or so, virtually every ele 


President's Address. 


ROBERT E. WILLIS, N.S.B.A. 
president, is a practicing at- 
torney at Bradenton, Fla. He 
has been a school board mem- 
ber since 1947 and is a for- 
mer president of the Florida 
School Boards Association. 


ment of public education has begun 
to reflect new attitudes and to search 
for new approaches to meet the na- 
tional and international problems of 
our times,” the N.S.B.A. president, 
Robert E. Willis, told members at the 
This 
among 
members even before the appearance 
of the first Soviet sputnik, he said. 
“In fact, from 1955, when at its Kan- 
sas City meeting the association held 


opening — session. discernible 


trend was reflected board 


its symposium on New Approaches, 
there has been a more sophisticated 
attitude on the part of board mem- 


bers toward their responsibilities.” 
Referring to the convention program, 
President Willis said that concentra- 
tion at this year's meetings was on 
three vital problems “in which we're 
not vet doing a good enough teach- 
ing job”: (1) teaching the foundations 
of American civics and citizenship, 
(2) developing the bases for knowing 
the world in which our nation must 
participate and compete, and (3) pro- 
viding the opportunities for learning 
the attitudes, values and skills which 
make effective communication among 
individuals, groups and nations possi- 
ble. 

Convention themes of recent years 
have been a “startling departure from 
what are usually regarded as the tra- 
ditional 
members”: 


concerns of school board 
School Boards and the 
Curriculum, in 1958; Education — A 
Free People’s Responsibility, in 1959, 
and Education for World Leadership, 
in 1960. This vear’s theme “is a true 
reflection of how school board mem- 
bers must view the larger problem,” 
Mr. Willis observed. 

“Great forces, pretty much outside 
our control,” were listed by the lay 
educator as “working to change the 
(1) the amount 
and nature of knowledge to be ab- 
sorbed and transmitted by the schools 
and other institutions in our society, 


face of education”: 


(2) the advancing requirements for 
occupational effectiveness (how much 
more we do our 
jobs), and (3) the awakening aspira- 
tions to a better life in all classes of 
society, in all parts of the world. 
These three forces are global, the 
Florida attorney said, “but they're 


have to know to 


on our doorsteps and on the thresh- 
olds of our classrooms.” 

“We must concentrate more heav- 
ily on teaching people how to think, 
rather than what to think,” Mr. Willis 
said, “and on teaching them how to 
use tools, rather than asking them to 
today’s facts as _ ultimate 

(Cont. on p. 122) 


accept 
truth.” 





",.. when the lady 
isn't ticking she is 
cuckooing, so that 
the superintendent's 
office sounds like 

the Black Forest where 
little elves build 
cuckoo clocks." 


Coexistence 


With Mrs. Busty 


FREDERICK ‘‘CHALK DUST’’ MOFFITT 


& THE life of every school super- 
intendent, Mrs. Busty virtually 
always obtains. It is useless to ignore 
this fact of life because Mrs. Busty 
will refuse to be ignored. The super- 
intendent may close his eyes and 
make a wish that she will disappear, 
but it is a vain and specious hope. 
Every administrator, therefore, should 
realistically examine the phenomenon 
inasmuch as his job, his peace of 
mind, his ulcers, and his career are 
affected by his understanding and 
management of Mrs. Busty. 

What makes Mrs. Busty tick? How, 
if at all, should she be managed? 
Scientific examination throws con- 
siderable heat on all these questions. 

As Professor Longfellow of Har- 
vard, the sixth grade poet, used to 
remark in his contemplation of the 
uniquely peculiar existence of a school 
superintendent: “Into each life some 
rain must fall.” Mrs. Busty is usually 
the fall-out that descends upon the 
administrator. From time to time, she 
is also the hail, snow, thunder and 
lightning as well as (a fact to be ex- 
amined later) the sweet breath of 
spring. 

It is an exercise in futility to de- 
scribe Mrs. Busty because there is so 
much and so many of her. Any school 
administrator can add plenty of anec- 
dotal records and lurid descriptions 
of his own. In general, it may be 
said that Mrs. B. is generic, i.e. one 
who generates, and this faculty is not 
confined to the feminine gender. Any 
community has a considerable num- 
ber of Mr. Busty’s. 

Mrs. B. may be an old resident ot 
the community or she may be a new- 
comer. In either case she is familiar 
with neighborhood history, customs 
and idiosyncrasies, sometimes a little 
uncharitably so. She has many im- 
portant community connections, and 
support of her crusades varies with 
the popularity or unpopularity of the 
one she is currently leading. She has 
a coat of arms (crossed swords in a 
darkling sky), a distinguished ances- 
try (being a direct descendent of 
Brom Bones, who pumpkin-headed 





Ichabod Crane to the delight of all 
the neighbors), and numerous prog- 
eny, equally distributed among all 
grade and high school classes. She is 
likely to be prominent in political 
circles or similar local manifestations, 
and her avenues of communications, 
information and conflagration are as- 
tronomical. 

If,°as is too often the melancholy 
fact, Mrs. B. is a former school teach- 
er (Who among us was not in the 
good old days of haphazard certifica- 
tion?), she has a multitude of addi- 
tional annoying traits, mostly nega- 
tive, for she is aware that school ad- 
ministrators, at best, are an imperfect 
breed and seldom know all the an- 
swers. Or if, perchance, she once led 
a community chorus, let the super- 
intendent tremble, for his music cur- 
riculum is due for early renovation. 
Or if Mrs. B. once played Little Eva 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the school 
dramatic club is in for an overhaul. 
If worse comes to worse, the old gal 
may even be elected to the school 
board. In such a case there may be 
only one solution for the superintend- 
ent: Look out, get out, and stay out! 

What makes Mrs. Busty tick? This 
is a psychiatric question. Everybody 
ticks to a degree, but Mrs. Busty 
ticks faster and more furiously than 
run-of-the-mill tickers. And when 
she isn’t ticking she is cuckooing, so 
that the superintendent's office some- 
times sounds like the Black Forest, 
where the little elves spend their 
time building cuckoo clocks. 


Genuine Tick for Education 

Partly she may tick because of an 
overactive pituitary gland, a hyper- 
thyroid condition, a desire for rec- 
ognition, or some psychological pe- 
culiarity which has not yet been for- 
mulated. A better supposition is that 
Mrs. Busty is genuinely interested in 
the school and is eager to have it do 
a job. In a word, she ticks for educa- 
tion. 

But enough of this bootless spec- 
ulation! Every school superintendent 
can fill in the qualifications with 


which Mrs. B. is overendowed, de- 
pending upon his location, security 
of tenure, physical fortitude, mental 
equanimity, wife and children. 

In view of all the peculiar char- 
acteristics that have been attributed 
to Mrs. Busty, it might seem that she 
is a danger and disaster to the school. 
Yet, in the opinion of a number of 
superintendents, this conclusion does 
not necessarily follow. 

“How dull a community would be 
without Mrs. Busty!” they say. The 
real disaster, they assert, does not lie 
in Mrs. Busty per se, but in the nu- 
merous Associations of Mrs. Busty’s; 
these are a comparatively recent ed- 
ucational manifestation peculiar to 
American society. In these bomby 
days of frustration, unease, worry and 
increasing taxes, the superintendents 
report, too many school administra- 
tors get tackled by gangs of Mrs. 
Busty’s. 


Scholar on the Wrong Subject 
Herein lies an educational paradox. 
Today, at the increasing urge of pro- 
fessional associations and with the 
help of graduate schools, teachers 
colleges, study groups, certification 
bureaus, and_ self-examination, the 
average school administrator has be- 
come a professional educator. In 
order to be a school superintendent, 
he must know a great deal about 
child psychology, the learning proc- 
ess, curriculums and education in 
general. True, it sometimes seems 
that he knows more about business, 
buildings and buses but, in actuality, 
these are only the fringe satisfactions 
and forced learnings that go with his 
job. Scratch a school administrator 
and you will find a scholar or at least 
a character who aspires to scholar- 
ship if he only had a little more time 
and could afford to buy a few more 
books. The deplorable fact remains, 
however, that while the superintend- 
ent knows a great deal about his 
thesaurus, he doesn’t know much 
about Mrs. Busty — and he has to 
learn the hard way. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Busty knows a great deal 


about people, personalities and, in 
particular, about superintendents. 

As a solo performer Mrs. B. can 
sometimes be dealt with, but the As- 
sociation of Mrs. Busty’s, Inc. (the 
Busy B’s) is quite a different matter. 
And, in America, charters of incor- 
poration for the most outlandish pur- 
poses are easy to obtain. 


Everyone Gets in the Act 

Let every school superintendent 
remember that participation by the 
people of America in their public 
school system is one of the crowning 
glories of education in a democracy. 
It is a unique and satisfying demon- 
stration of interest and excitement 
concerned with the bubbling ferment 
that is today’s education. 

Such worthy organizations as the 
parent-teachér association, for ex- 
ample, play a tremendous part in the 
success of the American school. It is 
inconceivable that a modern school 
could begin to meet its responsibility 
without the help and friendship of 
such a loyal and dedicated group. 
The P.T.A. has its imperfections, as 
do all human institutions. Some local 
chapters bog down in trivialities and 
inconsequentials and light too many 
candles. It is even a fact that, in mo- 
ments of desperation, a P.T.A. has 
been known to elect Mrs. Busty as 
president. These are the exceptions 
that prove the rule. They come to 
pass because of lack of community 
leadership, indifferent school support, 
insecure or jittery schoo] superintend- 
ents, and uninformed or § slothful 
school patrons. 

The Citizens’ Committee for the 
Public Schools was a tremendous ex- 
ample of public interest in education. 
But the Association of Mrs. Busty’s, 
Inc., is different. The real trouble 
with the Busy B’s does not stem from 
their enthusiasm or their pugnacity 
but rather from their mistaken devo- 
tion to two fairly common fallacies: 
(1) The schools belong to the peo- 
ple, and (2) the board of education 
is an advisory body. 

(Continued on Page 92) 





Organize Schools for Quality 


7° APPLY the criterion of effi- 

ciency to schools is no easy task. 
Many circumstances and factors make 
this the case. 

While we who devote our efforts 
to education object to the inade- 
quacy of both financial and spiritual 
social support of education by the 
“people,” we will find it helpful to 
compare the attitude of 
the U.S.A. toward schools with atti- 


tudes in other parts of the world. 


traditional 


Examination of the traditional rela- 


tionship between educators and lay- 
men may also be valuable. 
In comparison with all 


tions, the United States has shown a 


other na- 


uniquely prolonged regard for, de- 


mand for, and support of education. 


re the conter 
ol administra 


To be sure, in terms of our financial 
ability, we can afford much _ better 
educational opportunity than is now 
offered. Why, then, is such not the 
case? Close scrutiny of this question 
by all 


especially by 


professionals in education, 


school administrators, 
seems essential. 

In the first place, there seems to 
be a lack of agreement among and 
between educators, among and _ be- 
tween noneducators, and among and 
between the professionals and non- 
professionals as to what makes good 
schools and, therefore, as to how good 
schools are. 

This lack of majority, much less 
unanimity of conviction concerning 


what determines and what is the 


quality of our schools, may be the 
result of the traditional relationship 
educators and 


between laymen in 


our country. In the past, noneduca- 
tors have neither known nor under- 
stood educators. But at the same time 
laymen have shown a staunch and 
sustained awe of, and faith in, schools 
and school teachers. 

Is it not both flattering and fright- 
ening how quickly parents turn to 
educators for advice about what to 
do about children: Should Johnnie 
go to college? What is the best col- 
lege for him to attend? Can he be 
admitted? What course should he 
take? 

Are we as educators fully deserv- 
ing of such trust? 

It is my firm conviction that a major 
phase of desirable action consists of 
the process of educators joining with 
noneducators to gain a mutual un- 
derstanding of what a good educa- 
tional program is. The next step is 
continuingly and continuously to in- 
terpret to the public the program that 


John Guy Fowlkes is professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin. He joined the university 
faculty in 1922. Dr. Fowlkes became dean of the 
school of education in 1947 and then resigned in 
1955 to serve a 17 month assignment as education- 
al adviser to India’s Ministry of Education. Dr. 
Fowlkes returned to the university staff in 1956. 
{ licensed public accountant, he has written sev- 
eral books on public school finance and pupil ac- 
counting systems. Currently Dr. Fowlkes is direc- 
tor of the Wisconsin Improvement Program 

Teacher Education and Local School Systems. He 
has been an editorial adviser to “The Nation’s 
Schools” since the magazine was founded in 1928. 


is being offered. Note that I urge 
interpreting the educational program 
rather than selling it. 

A recently published dictionary de- 
fines the word “sell” as follows: (1) 
to give up or make over to another 
for a consideration; dispose of to a 
purchaser for a price; (2) to deal 
in; to keep for sale; (3) to cause ac- 
ceptance; to sell an idea to the pub- 
lic, to sell the voters on a candidate. 

Are these the bases upon which 
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Operation 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES 


educators wish people to believe in 
and support good schools? Do school 
administrators wish to stimulate a fa- 
vorable vote on the bond issue for 
new school buildings through “hidden 
persuaders”?* Do we simply want sig- 
natures on the dotted line, so that 
our beliefs as to the need for new 
school buildings can be realized? It 
would seem much sounder to have 
“the people” know that apart from 
the custodial function of a building, 
the school plant is basically a piece 
of teaching equipment, necessary for 
the maximum development of boys 
and girls; they should vote for new 


buildings for that reason. 


Better Perception 
of Functions 


WE NEED TO KNOW much more 
clearly: (1) the functions of the 
school; (2) the functions of all school 
staff members, and (3) the function 
of central office administration. Par- 
ticularly important is a sound concept 
of the functions of the administrative 
and supervisory staffs. We might well 
take inventory of the specialized serv- 
ices essential for good schools, then 
establish posts and responsibilities, 
and then choose and appoint the staff 
members. At the time of appointment 


*Packhard, Vance: Hidden Persuaders. David 
McKay Company, New York, 1957. 
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‘It is an inescapable and admittedly un- 
pleasant fact that the present-day educational 
institution (whether it is local school system, 
college or university, elementary, secondary, 
so-called college preparatory program, grad- 
vate or undergraduate work) simply is neither 
attuned to, adequate for, nor effective in the 
preparation for citizenship and the rendition 
of personal service in the world today — 
much less the kind of world that seems clearly 


in the future.’ 


these specialists should have consid- 
erable skill in their special function; 
equally as important, they should 
possess the capacity to develop more 
perfectly the skills needed for the 
services they are to perform. 

Sound research on perception of 
the various staff posts is necessary 
before this suggestion can be validly 
fulfilled. Similarly, much more study 
in perception of function must be 
made for the improvement of the 
central office of local school systems. 
What does the post of “superintend- 
ent” really mean to present-day class- 
room teachers? For that matter what 
does the term “superintendent” really 
mean to some, if not most, of those 
who carry the title? 

What do the titles and posts of 
deputy superintendent, associate su- 
perintendent, assistant superintend- 
ent, director, consultant, specialist and 
supervisor really mean? Among those 
who do not hold these titles is there a 
nebulous, haunting, oppressive spec- 
tor of nonlegal and therefore really 
nonexistent authority hovering over 
those who bear these titles? 

Closely associated with the func- 
tions of school staff members is the 
organization of the central office and 
the entire hierarchy of staff positions. 
Are we acting wisely in rushing to- 
ward the establishment of such cen- 
tral office positions as supervisor in 


and/or mathematics? 


science What 
has traditionally been called supervi- 
sion might well be recognized as as- 
sistance to professional colleagues 
from a highly technically qualified, 
personally well adjusted person. 
Would it not be more logical to put 
those whom we expect to be of spe- 
cial ad hoc assistance near to, rather 
than at arm’s length (central office), 
from those whom they are to serve? 

To be sure, perception studies may 
receive attention from college and 
university educators. But research in 
this area plainly must be carried on in 
local school systems; hence, such re- 
search must enjoy the sustained at- 
tention of various local staff members 
as full partners in the planning, re- 
porting and interpretation, as well 
as the conduct of research. 
Surely much study on perception is 
essential if the program and opera- 


- ’ 
sucii 


tion of our schools are to be im- 
proved. 

Philip H. Coombs, program direc- 
tor of the Ford Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, has long 
said that there should be a post in 
the central office of the local school 
system with some such: title as “vice 
president in charge of change.” Some 
might raise objections to the appro- 
priateness of the title. Nevertheless, 
someone is needed in the central of- 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Upgrade Supervisory School Lunch Personnel 


IN THE May issue of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS, Dr. McGeever discussed 
the selection of food service super- 
visory personnel in terms of adequate 
staffing. This is Part ll of his two-part 
article;* in it he discusses six other 
considerations to weigh when select- 
ing supervisory personnel. — Editor 


OOD service supervisory person- 

nel can assume an important role 
in today’s educational program. They 
are likely to do so to best advantage 
if accorded status comparable to that 
of instructional and other supervisory 
personnel 

This 


sound personnel policies for supervi- 


status may be acquired if 
sory employes are developed that in- 
clude: (1) the recruitment, selection 
and appointment of well qualified 


persons; (2) written clarification of 
functions; (3) cooperative staff meet- 
ings; (4) good salaries and salary 


schedules; (5) fair dismissal prac- 
tices; (6) appropriate fringe benefits 
(leaves, insurance protection, and re- 
tirement plans), and (7) a continu- 


ous program of inservice education. 


1. A systematic recruitment pro- 
gram should be conducted. 

Few systematic attempts appear to 
have been made to interest talented 
young people in choosing a career in 
of the 


keen competition among occupations 


school food service. In view 


and professions, this requires coor- 


dinated recruitment effort. Perhaps 


the major responsibility should fall 


ed 
Dr McGe 
le nbia Universit 
ship of the department 


ministration. 


JOHN F. McGEEVER 


Director of Guidance, Riviera Junior High School, Miami 


upon the food service supervisory 
staff but there is much that the ad- 
ministrator can properly do. 

Effective recruitment is more than 
a sporadic effort to fill vacancies as 
they occur. Since most of the recruit- 
ment activity reported in our survey 
appears to be directed at the local 
level, the administrator should broad- 
en his recruitment efforts to reach a 
wider population. 

An extensive, aggressive program 
for the recruitment of food service 
supervisory personnel may be needed 
to place a qualified person in every 
position. Steps to be taken might in- 
clude: 

I. Announcement of need through 
all available media — press, radio and 
television. Brochures can be sent to 
colleges and universities. The help of 
the local citizens and community 
groups should be sought. 

II. Campus recruitment of home 
economics, institutional management, 
and food and nutrition graduates of 
colleges, in the spring, summer and 
fall. This should include cooperating 
with placement offices. 

III. Special recruitment efforts in 
school districts where great difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining qualified 
personnel. The program could in- 
clude retraining college graduates 
now serving in other fields and re- 
cruiting present homemakers who are 
college graduates and interested in 
becoming food service supervisory 
personnel. 

If recruitment is to produce a 
choice of individuals who are profes- 
sional in outlook training, it 
seems reasonable that the administra- 
tor should recruit qualified personnel 


and 


wherever possible and place greater 
reliance on college and university 
placement than is now the case. 


2. Selection policies for the food 
service supervisory staff should be 
comparable to those used in select- 
ing teachers. 


The selection of a competent staff 
is a prerequisite to a sound educa- 
tional program. With the enlarged 
scope of the supervisory food service 
during recent years, it is important 
that selection for these positions be 
based on carefully developed policies 
that will result in the appointment of 
well qualified persons. 

The board of education should be 
limited in its selection of food service 
supervisory personnel to the forma- 
tion of broad policies, leaving the ac- 
tual selection and nomination of indi- 
viduals to the superintendent. Sub- 
ject to his approval, the superintend- 
ent may delegate the authority to se- 
lect supervisors and managers to the 
director of food service. Food service 
supervisory personnel should be sub- 
ject to the same standards of qualify- 
ing examinations that are applicable 
to the teachers of that district. 


3. Remuneration should be com- 
mensurate with the qualifications re- 
quired and the responsibilities im- 
posed. 


The raising of standards and of 
pay is a complementary process. Im- 
proving the pay of the food service 
supervisory staff will help to raise 
the level of their professional qualifi- 
cations. The task of establishing an 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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HAT more high school students 
are marrying is a fact. That ad- 
ministrators look 
with something less than a propitious 


upon such unions 
eye is also factual. 

Young marrieds are entitled to a 
high school education, but administra- 
tors are less than enthusiastic about 
the possible ill effects of mixing con- 
nubial bliss with the high school cur- 
riculum. Four years ago The NaTIon’s 
ScHoots asked superintendents where 
they stood on allowing married teen- 
agers to remain in high school (The 
Nation's ScHoois, November 1956). 
Only 15 per cent would have barred 
husbands and This 
with the same question posed, the 


wives. month, 
percentage had grown to 25. In 1956, 
78 per cent would have tolerated, if 
not welcomed, married students. To- 
day only 63 per cent are so inclined. 

The carefully 


weighed, it would appear, is which is 


question to be 


the lesser evil: permitting married 
students to remain in high school and 
chancing ill effects on single class- 
encouraging more 
r 


early marriages, or depriving 


mates, perhaps 
young 
marrieds of secondary schooling? 

The consensus? Read on. 

One group of respondents argued 


that married teen-agers simply do not 


Married High School Students 
Get Cooler Administrative Welcome 


“belong” in high school. “Marriage is 
an adult function. If teen-agers marry, 
they should take adult responsibilities 
— leave school and give full time to 
their marriage,” said a New Yorker. 

Mixing married teen-agers with 
single students is unwholesome, oth- 
ers contend. An Alaska schoolman 
wrote: “Newly married students are 
not a good influence on other pupils. 
They often speak too freely of their 
sexual relations and discuss marital 
matters that younger persons should 
not hear. 

“Coming back as adults a few years 
later is a different matter,” he added, 
“as their closeness to other pupils has 
been broken, 
longer a novelty to them.” 

A superintendent from Oklahoma 
found that often 
feel that they need not comply with 
attendance regulations.” 

“By allowing students to remain in 
school after marriage, I believe that 


and marriage is no 


“married students 


OPINION POLL FINDINGS: 


1. Should high school students be permitted to remain in school after 


they marry? 
Both husband and wife 
Wife only 2% Neither 


63% 


Husband only 7% 


25 % No opinion 3% 


2. Should husband and wife be allowed to attend the same classes? 


Yes 53% No 


34% 


No opinion _. 13% 


. Should married students be separated from single classmates: 


at lunchtime? 


Yes 14% No 
in extracurricular activities? 


Yes 39% No 


70% 


47 % 


No opinion - 16% 


14% 


No opinion - 


- Should married students be granted a leave of absence for personal 


adjustment or honeymoon? 
Yes 21% No 


. 65% 


No opinion 


. Should pregnant wives be suspended or expelled? 


Suspended temporarily? 
Yes __.... 62% No - 
Expelled? 


Yes 22% 


20% 


No _..... 66% 


No opinion ____. 


No opinion 


Based on a 4 per cent proportional sampling of 16,000 school administra- 
tors in continental United States, this survey brought a 53 per cent response. 
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other students will assume that the 


sanctions marriages, 


school early 


stated an Arizona administrator. 
“Consequently, there should be provi- 
sions for night school, correspondence 
courses, or some other means for the 
students to finish high school, if they 
so desire, without having to attend 
regular classes.” 

Some agreed that married students 
should obtain the equivalent of a high 
school education outside the school 
proper. But a superintendent from 
Indiana contends that small commu- 
nities may not be able to provide such 
education programs, and in that case, 
he believes that “the student’s atti- 
tude and regard for the educational 
process should decide” about school 
attendance after marriage. 


Exclusion Discourages Marriage 

Requiring students who marry to 
drop out of school will discourage 
others who might be considering it, 
another group maintains. “I think if 
we forbid married teen-agers to at- 
tend school, the fad will soon die out. 
Anyway, too many teen-age marriages 
fail,” a North Dakota official com- 
mented. 

Seven per cent of the respondents 
believe that the husband only should 
be allowed to attend high school. A 
Minnesota schoolman said: “Husbands 
should be permitted to complete high 
school since it assists them in obtain- 
ing future employment.” 

The majority of administrators still 
believes that both the husband and 
wife should be permitted to remain 
in school after marriage. A New 
Yorker reasoned: “Apparently we are 
approaching a cultural change in the 
direction of younger marriages. Edu- 
cation is getting longer. The two must 
merge because both marriage and 
education are generally considered to 
be desirable things.” 

“Students who do, or must, marry 
should not be denied the privilege of 
completing their education,” stated a 
schoolman from Wyoming. 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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N AN atmosphere tingling with edu- 
cation, the Southeastern Association 
of School Officials held its 
ninth and largest annual conference at 
Jackson, Miss., April 6 through 8. The 


160 business officials (and guests) from 


Business 


10 southeastern states studied ways of 


getting more for the school tax dollar 
in an environment that constantly re- 
them of the 
school Meeting in the 
hotel was the Mississippi State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, seeking quality 
in education. Also hotel 
were high school students participating 
in choral A few blocks 
away the state’s lawmakers were voting 
a blanket 
ers. At the same time the legislature was 


keep 


Mississippi the only “dry” state in the 


minded need for more 


revenues same 


act > 
guests in the 
music contests. 


salary raise for school teach- 


reaffirming its determination to 


union in theory, at least. 

One of the 
in school business administration today 
faced the principal 
speaker at the business session, Herschel 
S. Brannen, 
Independent School District of Houston. 
Mr. Brannen is president-elect of the 


most controversial issues 


was squarely by 


business manager of the 


international organization, the Associa- 
School Business Officials of the 


United States and Canada. 


tion of 


The debated question is whether the 
school business manager (and also some 
of his specialists, such as the manager 
of the school lunch or pupil transporta- 
should certain standards of 


tion meet 


NEW OFFICERS are (I. to r.): 


Kenneth W. Tidwell, 


Southerners Seek To Stretch 


qualification and prescribed training be- 
fore being eligible for public school em- 
ployment. Primarily, the question is 
whether the school manager should meet 
state certification requirements. 

said Mr. 


and 


“Certification,” Brannen, “is 


something that we are should be 
pointing to, but it is my personal opinion 
that it is going to be a long drag. It will 
come after those people who have given 
long years of service have served their 
time and moved on.” 

The 


minded his fellow workers that they 


Houston business manager -re- 
must constantly keep in mind the pur- 
pose and the product of the school. 
“Without the child,” he 
wouldn’t need the business official.” 
At all times, we should display busi- 


said, “we 


ness statesmanship, Mr. Brannen said. 
He then described the four elements of 
this statesmanship: (1) effective plan- 
ingenuity, (3) 
and (4) 


ning, (2) permissive 


more effective organization, 
high standards. 

When asked for his evaluation of the 
conference, Fred W. McEwen, president 
of S.A.S.B.0. and business manager of 
“Tm 


satisfied. Its success, as is true in many 


Jackson public schools, replied: 


programs, resulted from the willingness 
of its membership to assume responsi- 
bility for making it a good program. 
“Our program also demonstrated that 
it is not necessary for a conference to be 
held in a famous resort town in order to 


attract attendants.” 


secretary-treasurer; 


Paul L. Franklin, vice president; Henry M. Eubank, president; L. O. Cal- 


houn, president-elect, 


eG 


and Fred W. McEwen, immediate past president. 


: 


Paul L. Franklin, 
of §.A.S.B.0. and business manager for 
the schools of Meridian, Miss., reported 
a new high record for membership, with 
109 paid members and four honorary 


secretary-treasurer 


life memberships. 

After receiving invitations from  sev- 
eral cities, the board of directors voted 
to hold the conference in 1962 in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. As usual, the meeting will 
take place in either the second or third 
week in April. 

Next year, the 
early in April in Richmond, Va., home 
president, Henry M. 


association will meet 


city of its new 
Eubank. 

L. O. Calhoun, director of business 
affairs for the Duvall County schools, 
Florida, was named president-elect. Suc- 
ceeding him as vice president is Paul L. 
Franklin. Filling the secretary-treasurer 
post left vacant by Mr. Franklin is Ken- 
neth W. Tidwell, supervisor, state de- 
partment of education, Nashville, Tenn. 

Elected as directors for two-year terms 
are: Mrs. Lillian Quattlebaum, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Charles D. Stout, Louisville, 
Ky; Frank Francis, Monroe, La; Lester 
A. Smith, Durham, N.C.; Raymond H. 
Hughey, Greenville, S.C. Guy W. Potts, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was elected for one 
year to fill the vacancy left by the elec- 
tion of Kenneth W. Tidwell as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors continuing another year are: 
W. J. Minton, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; 
W. E. Campbell, Norfolk, Va.; Robert N. 


HERSCHEL S. BRANNEN, 
president-elect of the inter- 
national association, spoke. 
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School Dollars 


Walters, Laurel, Miss.; Nathan M. Pat- 
terson, Columbus, Ga. 
Fred McEwen continues on the execu- 
tive committee as past president. 
Appreciation was expressed to The 
NaTIon’s ScHoo ts, both in cfficial resolu- 
tions and by the president-elect of 
A.S.B.O., for its editorial interest in the 
problems of school business officials and 
for its coverage of both the A.S.B.O. 
and S.A.S.B.0. annual programs. 
The following highlights of ad- 
dresses heard at the conference 
were compiled by Leo E. Buen- 
RING from the 18 papers that were 
available to the press: 


FINANCING AND ACCOUNTING ses- 


sions heard discussions of school founda- 


tion programs, state review of local One of the luncheons (Louisiana) 


budgets, and state audits. 

Kenneth W. Tidwell, Nashville, Tenn., 
traced the history of state aid. A sound 
minimum foundation program, he men- 
tioned, would provide such values as 
the following: 

1. Require each school administrative 
unit (or some combination thereof) to 
make the same minimum local effort 
toward financing the program. 

2. Provide for each administrative 
unit on an objective basis: the differ- 
ence between the local funds available 
from the required uniform minimum tax 
effort and the actual cost of the mini- 


mum foundation program. '« \- bs q 
(Continued on Next Page) BTN al : fe es 


Preconference informal reception. 


BUS TOUR of new school buildings in Jackson, Miss., is 
conducted by President Fred W. McEwen. Herschel S. 
Brannen and Norman J. Aaron enjoy front seat view. 


4 


BEARDED OFFI- 
CIALS from Meridi- 
an, Miss., were grow- 
ing their crop of 
whiskers for their 
city's centennial, May 
8 to 14. Can you 
identify them? 
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3. Permit citizens of each local school 
system to vote and levy on themselves 
any further taxes they consider neces- 
sary to provide additional or better edu- 
cational services and facilities than those 
provided by the program. 

4, Encourage the involvement of rep- 
well 


as lay workers) in the study of services 


resentative citizens (educators, as 


and facilities deemed essential for a 
reasonably adequate program of educa- 
tion and the cost and methods of financ- 
ing such a program, 

5. Provide for the systematic, periodic 


evaluation of the program. 


fol- 


lowed in Louisiana in preparing local 


Budget Procedures. Procedures 
school budgets and getting them ap- 
proved at the state level were described 
in a paper prepared by George B. Ben- 
ton Jr., director of finance, Louisiana 
State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge. In his absence, the report was 
read by Milton Hall, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Quachita parish school 
system, Monroe. 

Mr. Benton’s paper told how the 64 
parishes and _ three city school systems 
of Louisiana adopt a budget during the 
month of August for the ensuing year. 
Since 68 per cent of the revenue is de- 
rived from the state level, work on the 
budget begins after the local school SyS- 
tem receives from the state superintend- 
ent of education details of the major 
contributions made available by the leg- 
islature on a parish-by-parish basis. 

With this hand, the 
superintendent, who is secretary-treas- 


information on 


urer of the board of education, and his 
staff prepare the budget, for board ap- 
proval. The budget then is forwarded 
to the 


sisting of the governor, state superin- 


state budget committee, con- 
tendent of education, and the treasurer. 
Traditionally the committee follows the 
recommendations of the state depart- 
ment of education. 

of the 18 states that 
provides state audits of school systems. 
The state 


must examine the school systems’ books 


Louisiana is one 
supervisor of public funds 


once every year as a minimum. He also 
is responsible for installing a system of 
accounting in every school. 

Financing and accounting problems 
also were explored at a second discus- 
sion meeting. Three speakers dealt with 
budget planning, budget allocations, and 


expenditure controls. 

Hutson Jr., 
Knoxville, 

Tenn., presented a comprehensive paper 


Budget Planning. A. C. 


school business manager, 
on the planning, preparing and present- 
ing of the school budget. Mr. Hutson, 
who was the first president of S.A.S.B.O. 
and is past president of the Association 
of School Officials, 


Business described 


the school budget as a keystone of 
financial management and a method of 
translating a set of educational aims into 
a flesh and blood program of instruction. 

Under the planning section of his 
Mr. remarked that the 
counting of available dollars, which the 


paper, Hutson 
school system may anticipate during the 
fiscal year, often becomes the first step 
in the planning process. Although such 
practice may be dictated as a method 
of convenience, it sadly overlooks the 
advantages to be gained from a longer- 
range planning process. There always 
is the possibility of obtaining more 
funds when a well planned budget pro- 
gram is presented which the public can 
endorse and 
cording to Mr. Hutson. 


understand, support, ac- 

Proper presentation of an annual re- 
port was stressed. Months of effort will 
be lost and the school program reserves 
will be set back unless the program and 
the budget are “sold” properly to the 
approving body, which ultimately is the 
paying public, Mr. Hutson said. 

Expenditure Control. Albert L. Liv- 
ingston, chief accountant, Fulton County 
Board of Education, Georgia, said that 
controls over expenditures are easier 
to maintain by means of a budget. The 
Fulton County School System’s budget 
method, which, he said, has served well 
for 30 years, was described: 

Operation is on a cash, rather than 
an accrual basis. Invoices must be ap- 
proved by the official responsible, the 
same as the original purchases. Emer- 
gency expenditures, subject to board 
approval, are covered by the “cushion” 
in the budget represented mostly by 
the anticipated cash balance at the end 
of the year. 

General revision of the budget is 
made at midpoint of the fiscal year, 
December 31. Shifts 
estimates are entered in an “adjust- 
and the ultimate net 


budget changes accumulated on the re- 


between revenue 


ment” column 

ceipts section of the budget. 
Expenditures which at midyear are 

“headed for the brought 


down to earth again. Budget revisions 


” 
moon are 


are made only after conferences be- 
tween the higher echelon and the de- 
partment heads. This is a more satisfac- 
tory way than having a supreme author- 
ity blue-pencil the budget figures, the 
chief accountant believes. 

Mr. Livingston reminded the South- 
eastern business officials that budget ac- 
counting should not be used as a limita- 
tion or lever to prevent proper expendi- 
tures for education. Budget accounting 
has served its purpose adequately only 
when it provides a means of accomplish- 
ing the goals of this school, namely, the 
education of the children. 


Budget Allocations. Lawson B. Arring- 
ton, chief accountant, Shreveport, La., 
described the allocation system of budg- 
et funds as practiced in the Caddo 
parish school district of 63 school units, 
serving approximately 48,000 students. 

He outlined in detail the Caddo sys- 
tem of making purchases against school 
involve: careful 


allotments. Procedures 


determination of instructional needs, 
quantity purchases using specifications 
and open market bidding procedures, 
internal accounting control, 
and constant reappraisal of both the in- 


structional division and accounting de- 


adequate 


partment to ensure reasonable flexibility 
at a high degree of efficiency. He re- 
ported that the purchase of materials in 
this manner has resulted in savings ap- 
proximating 25 per cent, and in many 
instances as high as 50 per cent. 


Data Processing. In a second discus- 
sion session on financing and accounting, 
Annie Seay Owen, treasurer-controller 
of the Mobile (Ala.) Board of School 
Commissioners, traced the steps that led 
to the installation of electronic process- 
ing equipment in the Mobile school sys- 
tem during the summer of 1959. 

Beginning with the training of school 
employes (rather than bringing in a 
trained machine supervisor), the many 
problems involved are being met and 
solved step by step. 

The speaker made these suggestions: 
It is best to concentrate on perfecting 
one procedure at a time. To offset the 
frustration of employes working with 
electronic equipment for the first time, 
installation of the 
processes will be best for all concerned. 


a gradual various 
It is extremely important that employes 
affected by the change should have the 
understand and_ help 
involved in the 


opportunity to 
work out problems 
change. By seeing the benefits derived 
from perfecting a given process, they 
are encouraged to put forth the special 
effort required to make the next process 
a success. 

The most encouraging aspect of elec- 
tronic operation, she said, is that with 
data processing equipment it is possible 
to continue to expand services in keep- 
ing with growing enrollments; it is not 
a stopgap measure that will solve only 
immediate problems. 


INSURANCE programs of four different 
school systems were described in one 
of the discussion sessions. Three of the 
speakers advised school boards to place 
insurance through an insurance advisory 
committee, while the fourth stressed the 
benefits of buying through a “broker 
of record.” 

Insurance Advisory Committee. Henry 
M. Eubank reported that previous to the 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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World's Largest 
Teacher Credit Union 
Serves Detroit Area 


HE institution that has been unsur- 

passed in its “personal effect upon the 
educational system” of a great city was born 
in a breakfast nook and was operated dur- 
ing its first four years from a one-box file, 
business being transacted over a dining room 
table. 

In that house, however, the Detroit 
Teachers Credit Union, founded in 1926, 
had, before 1930, passed the quarter million 
dollar mark in assets. When assets mounted 
to one-third million in 1931, the credit union 
moved into the front study on the first floor 
of the Calvert Street home of J. C. Howell, 
its first executive manager. In 1936 a third 
room was taken in the basement. Within 
two years a million dollars in assets were 
realized. By 1938, thev had climbed to $2 
million. 

The credit union expanded so rapidly that 
in 1952 its assets exceeded $15 million, and 
its offices had spilled over into 11 rooms of 
the Howell house. Before 1956 had ended, 
the union, in another surge of growth, burst 
into the entire house — all 22 rooms. A cred- 
it department and a mortgage department 
were added. The staff was expanded to 40 
employes, including a full-time assistant 
treasurer. 

In January 1957, the credit union moved 
into a building designed and built for its 
own use. During the dedication ceremonies, 
Clarence B. Hilberry, president of Wayne 
State University, remarked: “I doubt 
whether any other institution has had a 
greater personal effect upon the educational 
system of Detroit.” 

Today the largest of its kind, this teach- 
ers credit union, with assets at $24 million, 
serves the employes and annuitants of the 
Detroit public schools, as well as neighbor- 
ing districts and local institutions of higher 
learning. 

— Information supplied by Oris Crospy. 
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Photos by Benyas-Kaufman photographers, Detroit. 


PRIVATE COUNSELING and business transactions 

(top) are conducted in these new offices of the 

Detroit Teachers Credit Union. .. . FRONT OFFICE (center) 

of the new building shows the modern equipment used 

today, a great change from the one-box file and dining room 
table used in the union's transactions 34 years ago. 

WORLD'S LARGEST teachers credit union in Detroit (bottom) 
now totals $24 million in assets and serves 

employes and annuitants of several 


school systems from this new building. 





ABOUT SCHOOL BOARDS 
WHAT SHOULD be the optimum 


size of a school board? How much is 
too many? 

There is no single answer to school 
board size because boards are virtual- 
ly never optimum and _ occasionally 
they get too big for their weskits. 
Some superintendents, however, be- 
lieve that the 
board has no more than three mem- 


most effective school 
bers including one in poor health, one 
addicted to foreign travel, and one 
with no children to speak of. Such 
a delightful possibility, they agree, 
is not entirely realistic. 

A board of five members is prob- 
ably more wieldy. It is quick and 
easy to convene for the crisis of 
which there is sure to be a plethora 
in any well run school district. The 
members may be quorumed by car- 
rier pigeon, wigwag, or smoke sig- 
nals without having to resort to party 
line telephones or newspaper notices, 
build an 
When the pigeon 
communication is employed, there is 


which can innocent crisis 


into a calamity. 


always hope that some of them (the 
that is) 
community fog. 


birds, will get lost in the 


that 
members are 


Some administrators believe 


more than five board 
too many, but unfortunately, because 
of expanding districts and compact 
automobiles, the trend is toward 
greater participation. There is a grow- 
ing tendency to elect from nine to 
15 boarders, depending upon geo- 
graphical distribution, nuisance value, 
and the law of diminishing returns. 
times, school 


In recent many 


boards have been augmented and 
argumented to a point of no return 
by citizens’ committees and_ other 
self-elected fact 


whom can’t even find their port- 


finders, some of 


folios. 

Whenever there is community un- 
rest (a well known phenomenon in 
unofficial 


all communities) these 


groups stand ready to take over the 


the regular board. Pessi- 
mistic that 
these groups, which they jokingly 
refer to as “Privy Councillors,” 


duties of 


administrators claim 


are not as bad as they appear. 
A few communities elect board 
and com- 


members without limit 


mentators without comment. In 


small communities with less than 
2000 population, the membership on 
advisory committees has been known 
2007 including 


to rise as high as 


j 


This page anc 


several retired members from the 


submarine service. 
“The tendency 
boards is a healthy democratic de- 


toward _ bigger 
velopment,” writes one ill advised 
superintendent cleverly paraphrasing 
Catalino, the old Roman _ dictator, 
who said, “There is always safety in 


~ 
numbers. 


| DO SO DECLARE 


CRITICS, who assert that the New 
York State Regents Examinations are 
without validity because they test for 
facts only, may be confounded by 
recent questions that seem to test for 
attitudes, ingenuity, creativity, orig- 
inality and desperation. 

Asked to identify Boris Pasternak, 
one “the 
discoverer of pasturization.” Another 


student described him as 
alert young writer wrote feelingly of 
“the people bearing the grunt of 
heavy taxation.” 

The 


ever, 


most accurate answer, how- 


may have come from a his- 


torically sensitive youth who was 
asked to name two important sports 
of the ancient world: “Anthony and 


Cleopatra,” he replied. 


PARENTAL VISITATIONS 


ONE of the toughest problems for 


school administrators is the encour- 


agement of parent-teacher confer- 
ences without getting caught in the 
middle. It is an ancient dilemma 
which probably began when Mother 
Eve was raising Cain and felt that 
the teacher didn’t understand why. 
The problem is seldom solved by 
such kind organizations as the P.T.A., 
which sometimes has too many meet- 
ings where teachers won’t come if 
there isn’t a roll call and _ parents 
won't show if there is. 

Hats off, then, to the Jefferson 
City schools, which have attempted 
to resolve the painful parent-teacher 
imbroglio by outlining an eight-point 
program for friendly discussions. Here 
is the program (abbreviated) with 
practical comments on its workability 
in the hope that it will assist the 
parent, de- 


unfortunate teacher or 


pending on who is which. 

1. Begin on a friendly note. Com- 
ment: The teachers should smile, grin 
or giggle (no grimaces, please) as cir- 
cumstances warrant. Wedge the par- 
ent in an undersized desk with the 
light shining directly in his, or more 
often her, face. 


magazine is copyrighted and may 


not be 


2. Let the parent talk. Research 
indicates that teachers talk too much, 
but without any encouragement the 
parent is anxious to do the same be- 
cause that is why he or she came. 
The teacher should divide talk-time 
equably and attempt to keep con- 
high plane. (The 


weather is a fairly safe topic, some- 


versation on a 


times.) 


3. Don’t pass judgment. Ex offi- 
cio, teachers are usually judgment 
passing characters, whereas in times 
of stress, they should clam up but 
good! Taking the fifth, however, is 
not advisable except under extreme 
duress. 

4. Be positive and _ constructive. 
The teacher should remember that 
there is some good in every child and 
the same is probably true of every 
parent. When a parent says, “Let’s be 
frank,” it is usually a negative re- 
and the teacher should de- 
velop deaf-and-dumbness or resort 


action, 


to the wigwag system of communi- 
cation. 


5. Use anecdotal records. Anec- 
dotal records are always helpful in 
confusing the issues and lengthening 
the interview. Most parents probably 
could raise the teacher’s blood pres- 
sure and increase the supply of an- 
ecdotal records by contributing a few 
of their own leftovers. 

6. Suggest better study habits. This 


suggestion is always good for a 
merry laugh by both teacher and 
parent, and is bound to inject a sour 


note of humor in the meeting. 


7. Provide for future conferences; 
leave the door open. The first part 
of the suggestion is agreeable, but 
the second is imperative. The open 
door is psychologically sound. After 
the interview it can always be 
slammed and thus help to relieve 
tension. 

8. Close on a friendly note. Com- 
ment: This is not impossible but 
sometimes awfully difficult. 


McGILLICUDDY SAYS 

As good old Supt. McGillicuddy 
used to remark after an exhausting 
his school board: “A 
makes 


with 
school teacher 
education happen; a college profes- 
sor is one who watches education 
happen; but a school superintendent 
is the one to whom education hap- 
pens whether he is watching or not.” 


session 


is one who 


reproduced without permission. 
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FIG. 1. Large classroom is created by folding partition in Sarasota County schools, Florida. Bolton 
McBryde and West and Waters were associated architects for the project. Photo by Philip H. Hiss. 


TEACHING TEAMS and_ other 
forms of school reorganization are 
attracting widespread attention, 
and in recent months a surprising- 
ly large number of communities 
have taken steps toward launching 
such programs. In The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS for May, | described 
several pioneer ventures in team 
teaching. | pointed out that this 
pattern of school organization is 
extremely complicated and has not 
yet been well demonstrated or 
evaluated with the necessary care 
and rigor. Because team teaching 
has a certain logical appeal and, 
at least in the present climate, an 
arresting glamour, there is now a 
real danger that some enterprising 
administrators will jump on the 
team teaching bandwagon to the 
ultimate sorrow of the profession. 
In this article Mr. Mitchell and | 
discuss some of the architectural 
implications of team teaching and 
other organizational changes that 
are now under examination. A 
third article, to appear soon, will 
review some of the problems of cur- 
riculum and instruction that relate 
to these topics —R. H. Anderson 
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SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


Team Teaching, New Learning Concepts 


Demand Changes in School Plant Design 


ROBERT H. ANDERSON 


DONALD P. MITCHELL 


LMOST every day in one com- 
A munity or another, school of- 
ficials and architects are entering into 
contracts for the planning and con- 
struction of new school buildings that 
could be obsolete or at least unsuit- 
able even before they are completed. 

The current nationwide excitement 
over promising new approaches to 
school organization seems more than 
a passing fancy, although its implica- 
tions for school curriculums and for 
architecture are altogether unclear at 
this stage of development and re- 


search. The typical school staff there- 
fore is confronted with an enormous 
problem as it attempts to establish 
educational specifications for the 
buildings that cannot wait until re- 
search workers gather their data. 

No one these days doubts that the 
population will continue to “explode,” 
or that thousands of existing buildings 
will have to be rebuilt or replaced, or 
that tens of thousands of new schools 
will be added in the next 25 or 30 
years. It seems reasonable that up to 
60 per cent of all the buildings to be 





FIG. 2. 


Portion of school 


in Greenwich, 


Conn., is planned for large-group instruction. 
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in use by 1985 will be built after 
1960. What a terrible loss it would 
be to our nation if a substantial pro- 
portion of these newer buildings were 
planned without regard to the educa- 
tional experimentation under way! 

Of the major frontiers now being 
explored, one involves new or ac- 
centuated developments in instruc- 
tional equipment and teaching proce- 
dures. A second, as developed in a 
previous article,’ has to do with the 
structural reorganization of _ the 
schools, major examples being the 
adoption of nongraded classes and 
the alignment of teachers into in- 
structional teams. A third frontier is 
in the use of clerical aides, teachers’ 
assistants, and other kinds of subpro- 
fessional or paraprofessional workers 
to supplement and support the pro- 
fessional teaching staff. 

Some ol 
velopments have little or no direct 


these mechanisms or de- 


building design on 


Nongraded 


implications for 
fixed school 


anization, for example, does not in 


equipment. 
org 
itself require changes in the physical 
environment so long as the idea of 
self-contained classrooms remains val- 
id in the minds of the staff. Language 
laboratories, as such, seem not to re- 
quire unconventional space arrange- 
ments in most instances. Some plans 
for nonprofessional aides assume no 
changes in class sizes or working ar- 
rangements, while others may require 
working spaces and teaching stations 


Anderson, R 
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Architects: Perkins and Will, White Plains, NY. EF 


of a sort not usually found in conven- 
tional schools. 

The majority of the new develop- 
ments in pupil grouping and in in- 
structional materials have major im- 
plications for building design and 
equipment. Most plans involve vary- 
ing sizes of class groups, and imme- 
diately the conventional school lay- 
out is unsuited to such variation. The 
two extreme grouping possibilities, 
large class instruction on the one 
hand and individual or independent 
study on the other, require uncom- 
mon space arrangements and uncom- 
mon equipment if there is to be a 
proper teaching-learning situation. 

The new mechanical devices (TV, 
other equipment for sound or picture 
transmission, teaching machines) call 
for space to be used by children, 
storage space, and space for staff 
preparation of materials. Team ar- 
rangements imply that there will be 
working headquarters for team mem- 
bers, as well as resource centers (e.g. 
centralized or decentralized library) 
for children. 

While these are but some of the 
factors to be taken into consideration 
as new schools are planned, they il- 
lustrate the fact that space require- 
ments in future schools will differ 
greatly from conventional definitions. 
They will also vary from place to 
place, depending upon policies and 
practices that are developed. This 
puts architects and school officials in 
a position where, lacking a crystal 
ball, they seek to provide some flexi- 


bility that will allow a variety of ac- 
tivities to take place. 

For many administrators and archi- 
tects, the motto of the day appears 
to be “In Flexibility We Trust.” In a 
sense, flexibility is considered the sal- 
vation of building planners who are 
wavering between several alternative 
kinds of school organization, or 
whose educational program planning 
is af an uncertain stage. However, 
the concept of flexibility is one that 
has been too little examined in the 
literature of school administration. 
As many a superintendent has dis- 
covered after building a_ so-called 
“multipurpose room,” flexibility is not 
always an unmixed blessing. 

Flexibility can best be examined 
in terms of the time dimension, or 
specifically the length of time that is 
required to convert a space from one 
size, shape and purpose to another. 
There appear to be three levels of 
flexibility, as related to time, in the 
planning of school buildings. 


Instantaneous Flexibility 

Level I is instantaneous flexibility, 
wherein certain spaces are subdivis- 
able on a moment's notice through 
the movement of unfixed walls or di- 
viders. Several buildings in Sarasota 
County, Florida, designed to accom- 
modate the Englewood Project? in- 
clude nests of adjoining classrooms 
of 750 square feet, 1000 square feet, 


cit. and Ele- 
1958, 59:3- 


Robert H.: Op. 
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2Anderson, 
mentary School Journal, 
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and 1500 square feet in size. Sound- 
resistant partitions between the 750 
and 1000 square foot rooms allow 
their combination into rooms of 1500 
2000 
Thus it is possible to obtain 


and square feet respectively 
(Fig. 1). 
class spaces in four different sizes, at 
The large- 


pro- 


will on a moment’s notice. 
group 
posed Dundee School 


instruction areas of the 
Greenwich, 
Conn., are also based primarily upon 
the general concept of instantaneous 


This school, which is ex- 


flexibility. 
pected to be constructed by Septem- 
ber 1961, 
date a new team-teaching program in 
S): 

flexibility 
advantages that are apparent in the 


was designed to accommo- 


Greenwich (Fig. 


Instantaneous has many 


illustrations. It should be 
that 
are purchased through certain delib- 


foregoing 


remembered these advantages 


erate sacrifices. Despite the progress 
that has been made in acoustical ma- 
terials and arrangements, most of the 


instantly movable walls or dividers 


certain degree of un- 
Effective 


areas for 


transmit a 
wanted noise. ventilation of 
varied size 
in differ- 
ent ways has yet to be solved per- 
fectly. 


most 


varied size 


groups utilizing the space 


Furniture, and 
kinds of 


not be located on or 


equipment 


wall mountings can- 


near dividers, 


FIG. 3. Sketched 
Conn., 
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is a classroom cluster 
showing use of movable dividers in lieu of walls. 


whereas they can be located on or 
near permanent walls. And there re- 
mains the possibility that, after the 
novelty of conversion arrangements 
has worn off, the program may fall 
into a relatively fixed pattern with 
little, if 
costly feature of rapid convertibility. 


any, use of the sometimes 


Movable Dividers 

Level II in the three stages of flex- 
ibility might be termed the “week- 
type.” Under this approach, 
modular cabinets that have been 
bolted together (or other types of 
dividers of a semipermanent nature) 
When 
larger spaces are required, the par- 


end 


serve as a wall or partition. 


titions may be removed in a day or 


two (e.g. over a week end) by cus- 
todians or other maintenance person- 
nel within the school system. Because 


the dividers in such cases are of 
heavier material, the major acoustical 
problems can be lessened, although 
probably not eliminated. 
An example of a 
“week-end flexibility” 
Region No. 8, 


and _ senior 


school with 
is to be found 
In the 


class- 


Connecticut. 
junior high school, 
rooms are arranged in clusters of six 
units. All of the divisions except two 
classrooms are made up 


interchangeable cabinets. 


between 


of 4 foot 


in Hebron, 
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These cabinets are of different types 
and can be bolted together (Fig. 3) 

Level III flexibility is a type that 
has been in common use since the 
1920’s. It involves the avoidance of 
unnecessary load bearing walls or 
partitions in original construction, so 
that walls can later be removed or 
relocated without damage to the 
building’s structure. The architect at- 
tempts to place no inhibiting struc- 
tural or service units (such as elec- 
trical conduit or ventilating ducts) 
in the nonload bearing walls, so that 
it will be easier for technicians to re- 
move the walls at a later date. The 
magnitude and the cost of the re- 
moval job makes this the most ex- 
pensive way of achieving “flexibility” 
in space utilization, and possibly, for 
this reason, it is rare to find examples 
walls have been 


where _ original 


changed around. 


Three Reasons 

The emergence of team teaching, 
and of other grouping plans that as- 
sume variable class sizes and condi- 
tions, has aggravated the problem of 
flexibility. 
desiring flexibility in schools that are 


There are three reasons for 


to house team teaching programs: 
1. Conventional size spaces that 
(Text Continued on Page 80) 


Architect Louis Drakos, 
West Hartford, Conn 
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TYPE B large group 
instruction room has flat 
floors, tables and 
chairs for 80 students. 


FIG. 4. Floor plan shows elementary 
school, Grove Street, Lexington, 
Mass. Arrows point to specialized 
areas for large group instruction. 
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TEAM CENTER provides 
headquarters for 

teams and furnishes 
working area. 
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TYPE A large group 

instrwction room has tiered 
floors’ and fixed tables; it is 
used for lecture, demonstration. 








TYPE C. small group 
instruction room will be 
kindergarten; it is 

isolated on plan for school. 
































are adaptable to both large group 


and small group instruction are 
needed. 

2. Uncertainty as to the future 
characteristics of team operations re- 
further 
space layouts. 

3. Some 


commit themselves permanently to 


quires maneuverability — of 


communities, hesitant to 
the team teaching pattern, insist that 
it be possible at minimum expense to 
return to the conventional egg-crate 
arrangement. In this case, it is ob- 
vious that the people want to be able 
to have their cake and eat it, too. 
Buildings designed for the con- 
ventional program of “cells and bells,” 
operative in most of today’s schools, 


represent an unsuitable environment 


Architects 


Louis C 


would be to build each school so that 
it can accommodate both the con- 
ventional cells and bells program and 
the nonconventional program being 
developed. However, the total space 
requirements of the “we want both” 


solution would result in such in- 
creased building costs that it would 
probably be unacceptable to the tax- 


pay ers. 


Kill Both Birds 

The challenge would therefore ap- 
pear to be clear: Construct a school 
building that will house both types 
of programs with a minimum of im- 
pediments to learning in either type; 
and do this within a square-footage 
allocation that is as close as possible 


Kingscott and Associates, Kalamazoo, Mich 


FIG. 5. Typical classroom cluster in Carson City, Mich., eliminates partitions. 


for team teaching experimentation. 
In Lexington’s Franklin School, which 
floor 


plan, the standard size rooms tend to 


has an entirely conventional 
discourage grouping for more than 
or less than 30 pupils. The absence 
of spaces really appropriate for large 
groups and for very small groups has 
inhibited research and development 
in these respects. 


Probably the best solution to school 


building planning at this stage, from 


a purely educational point of view, 


to the square footage in conventional 
schools. 

Several years City, 
Mich., cast out this flexibility bogey 
entirely, by building clusters of sev- 
central core 


ago Carson 


eral classrooms with a 
and with no walls separating the in- 
structional spaces. The elimination of 
partition barriers has, in the judgment 
of school officials, facilitated multi- 
grade teaching, pupil movement from 
one level to another, and greater 
talent. As a 


utilization of teacher 


pioneer venture in team teaching and 
in unconventional building design, 
the Carson City program has already 
made a notable contribution to the 
field (Fig. 5). 

Since the method of computing 
space requirements for team teaching 
is somewhat different from the usual 
secondary or elementary school cal- 
culation procedure, it may be advis- 
able to include a brief explanation of 
the process. Basically, it involves esti- 
mating the number of hours that a 
given student group spends in the 
various parts of the school in a week. 
After estimating (by the usual means) 
the probable time spent in subject 
areas (English, science, and so forth) 
a further estimate has to be made 
based on the experience, if any, that 
the community has had in handling 
instruction and small 


large group 


group instruction. 


Calculate First 

If there has been little or no ex- 
perience, which is the case in most 
school then calcula- 
tion must be made as to readiness for 
such instruction. If the community 
is undergoing a rapid increase in en- 


districts, some 


rollments, there is more elbow room 
available for planning transition from 
the cells and bells to the varied-size 
group type of program. The planning 
of Wayland High School,’ which will 
open in September 1960, illustrates 
this point. The table and other rec- 
ommendations prepared for school of- 
ficials at Wayland, Mass., by the edu- 
cational consultants‘ are shown in 
Table 1 on page 82. 

On March 28, 1960, the people 
of Lexington, Mass., through a vote 
in town meeting, approved the con- 
struction of a new elementary school 
building to house team teaching. 
Here the planners were guided by 
specifications growing out of the 
Franklin School Project, probably the 
most advanced in-process team teach- 
ing situation at the elementary level 
in the country. In this project, there 
was a distinct difference in the type 
of large group instruction to be an- 

SAnderson, Edward and Harkness, John C.: 
Planned Variability in High School Design, The 
Nation's Schools 65:83 (April) 1960. 

‘Kargman, Mitchell & Sargent: Educational 


Specifications, Wayland High School, May 1, 
1958. Pp. 11 
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ticipated from that suggested in Way- 
land. 

In the Grove Street School, it is 
expected that the middle level and 
upper level teams (to be named Del- 
ta and Kappa) will spend twice as 
many hours in groups of 75 or 80 
pupils as in groups of 150 or more. 


The team composed of early primary 
students (Phi) will have fewer such 
lessons. The specifications stated the 


(Fig. 4) 


need as follows: 


Academic Instructional Areas 


Maximum 
Size Number Square 
Grout Required Feet 
150 l 700 


1801 


Type A. Tiered with fixed tables. 
Proper sight, acoustical and ventilation 
conditions for motion pictures, TV, lec- 
ture and demonstration. Located and 
equipped for major use by Delta and 
Kappa, minor use by Phi. 

Type B. Flat floored. Tables and 
chairs for 80. Sink and storage for art 
and other lab and project type work. 
Adjacent to library kitchen. Two 
of the three will be divisible into 900 


square foot units by folding partitions. 


and 


Initially 
of 400 


removable 


planned as SIX 
feet. Walls 


kindergarten 


Type C. 
noisy areas 
will be 
program is instituted in Lexington, but 
are difficult 


square 


when 


present acoustic demands 


because of hammering, sawing and so 


ducat 


Mitchell & 
Grove Street School, Aug. 6 


Kargman, Sargent 


Specifications 1959 


forth. Storage for projects is needed. For 
initial and potential requirements these 
two rooms should be isolated from the 
rest of the building but accessible for 


use mainly by Delta and Kappa. 


Type D. Planned as conventional pri- 
mary rooms with sinks and the like; six 
of these rooms will be used mainly by 
Phi team with the remaining two avail- 


able to Delta and Kappa at the outset. 


Type E. Planned in groups of three to 
make four 900 square foot rooms divi- 
sible by movable partitions into 12 
small group discussion rooms. It is not 
expected that these small rooms will 
be used for pounding or singing so as 
to interfere with others. The principal 
users of these rooms will be Delta and 
Kappa. 

Cafeteria. The three 1800 
foot Type B rooms will be located ad- 
jacent to the kitchen and will be used 


for eating. We estimate that one will be 


square 


used 142 hours per day (two seatings) 
for preparation, eating and cleaning up, 
while two will be used 2% hours pet 
day (three seatings) for this purpose. 
This constitutes less than one-fourth of 
the hours available in the week. As the 
academic instructional hour requirement 
of 20 per cent of Delta and Kappa 
teams’ time will utilize these spaces less 
than one-half of the 


use appears feasible. 


time, this dual 


Further, usual cafeteria size stand- 
ards of 12 square feet per pupil imply 
that less than 1000 square feet of floor 
these will be 
thus 800 
square feet for storage, sinks, and the 
like. The chairs and tables that will be 


program 


space of each of rooms 


needed for eating, leaving 


needed for the instructional 
will be 


the need for personne! time to move 


anyway and in place obviate 
furniture as is so common in most multi- 


use areas.’ 


It should be noted that in both 
the Wayland High School and _ the 
Grove Street Elementary School the 
commitment of 30 per cent of the 
students’ time to large group instruc- 
tion has been accompanied by a 
similar commitment of 30 per cent 
of the students’ time for instruction 
in small group or seminar situations 
approximating 12 students. This size 
has been shown to be the most ef- 
fective in the provision of positive 
instruction through discussion, a fea- 
ture often claimed for the regular 
(25 or 30) but with little, 
if any, foundation. 

Implicit in the estimate that 30 


class size 


per cent of a student’s instruction 
may potentially be in large groups 
and 30 
(rather than the 40 per cent large 


group and 60 per cent individual and 


per cent in small groups 


seminar sizes proposed by Trump‘) 
is a number of factors. 

secondary 
text- 
tool. 


Most elementary and 


teachers, of use the 
book as the 


Before faculty members will be will- 


course, 
basic curriculum 
ing to devote significant percentages 
of their 
teaching, they will have to be trained 


time to nonconventional 
in the development of materials for 
use in large and small group instruc- 
tion, in the skills of large group pres- 
entation, and in the skills of seminar 
instruction. 

These skills are radically different 
from those required in the regular 


Mitchell & Sargent: Op. CIT 
‘Note that the Wayland High School, con 
trary to articles that have called it an expressior 
the ““Trump Report,’" was designed, 
the town meeting, and out for bid before 
the appearance of the Trump statement. 


*Kargman, 


voted 


ROBERT H. ANDERSON (left) is associate professor of education and director 


of elementary 
mittee on 


Teaching 


School and University 


Teams, 


Program 


school internship at Harvard. He is also chairman of the Com- 
for Research and 


Development (director of team teaching enterprise in the Franklin School, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.). Dr. Anderson is the co-author of a textbook called “The Nongraded 
Elementary School.’ DONALD P. MITCHELL is executive secretary of the Neu 
England School Development Council. Formerly he was: assistant director and 
then associate director of the Center for Field Studies, Harvard Graduate School 
of Education; associate professor and director of the division of field services at 
Rutgers University, and director and treasurer of the educational consultant firm 
of Kargman, Mitchell and Sargent. 
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amount of 


square 


classroom situation. 


nonconventional footage a 
community is willing to risk (or more 
positively, invest) should be based 
upon its estimate of how rapidly its 
personnel and instructional materials 
can adapt to the varied-size group 
approach. 

Since major changes in teaching 
practices and school organization are 
almost certainly in the offing, the pro- 
fession must evaluate carefully the 
few examples available of buildings 
that are geared to the emerging con- 
cepts. The illustrations given in this 
article are admittedly imperfect in 
any long-range sense, but they repre- 
sent the best thinking that has been 
possible during the infancy stages of 
team teaching and related ideas. At 
best these buildings represent fore- 
runners, not prototypes or models, 
just as existing team operations are at 
best forerunners of the exemplary 
programs that hopefully will emerge. 

This sober fact reminds us of the 
dangers inherent in unthinking imita- 
tion of these imperfect operations by 
eager but unprepared communities. 
As the next article in this series will 
explain, team teaching must inevi- 


tably be accompanied (and in fact 
plagued) by a full-scale attack upon 


the whole range of curricular and 
technological problems (such as the 
skills requirements mentioned) with 
which education is confronted. 

Any venture in team teaching that 


is not subsidiary to major efforts in 


TABLE | GUIDE 


How the program operates: A equals 
10 per cent iarge group, 80 per 
cent classroom, 10 per cent seminar. 
B equals 20 per cent large group, 
60 per cent classroom, 20 per cent 
seminar. equals 30 per cent large 
group, 40 per cent classroom, 30 per 


curriculum upgrading and reform is 
almost certain to disappoint _ its 
protagonists. One might almost cite 
a parallel with “Deweyism,” which, 
however splendid, has nonetheless 
suffered much disgrace and repudia- 
tion because many of its protagonists 
both misunderstood and misapplied 
the philosopher’s advice. The great 
promise of collaborative and flexible 
approaches to instruction may simi- 
larly fail of realization if educators 
see them as a cheap short cut to the 
moon. There is no such short cut, as 
Lexington and Norwalk and a few 
other research projects have convinc- 
ingly shown. 


Not Too Expensive 

Once some of the 
stacles have been cleared so that the 
use of inappropriate buildings as the 
sites of development is no longer 
necessary, a model for team teaching 
should emerge more rapidly. The 
schools mentioned in this article are 
urgently needed as testing grounds, 
as are in fact hundreds more which 
depart from the inflexible, egg-crate 
style now common. 

It remains doubtfui that the new- 
er type schools will be any more 
expensive than the egg cartons, es- 
pecially where the schools are of suf- 
ficient size to make efficient use of 
the specialized areas as represented 
in the Grove Street School. This 
school and Wayland High School 
seem to be well within the average 


greatest ob- 


cost range for schools of their type in 
Massachusetts. However, even if 
these and future schools were a bit 
more expensive, they would be well 
worth the investment. After all, 
buildings and equipment represent 
only about 15 per cent of the total 
costs of operating public schools, 
with equipment constituting only 
about a tenth of the 15 per cent 
figure. 


Must Pay the Costs of Progress 

When modern industry considers 
it a valid distribution of expenditure 
to spend 50 per cent on the structure 
and 50 per cent on equipment, our 
present procedures in the schools are 
even more in question. We can 
scarcely afford to argue about build- 
ing costs, aside from the obvious 
need to avoid waste, as long as we 
are providing facilities that better 
serve the national interest. 

America’s welfare depends largely 
upon strengthening the public 
schools, and the schools in turn are 
dependent upon current efforts to 
assess best practice. If the develop- 
ment of best practice depends in 
part upon imaginative architectural 
creations, let us willingly pay the 
costs of such progress. Indeed, it is 
time that the educator stopped 
apologizing for necessary cost. Why 
should not the burden of proof fall 
upon those who advocate inefficient, 
obsolete, ill equipped, and uneco- 


nomical structures? * 


TABLE | ——- Number and Type of Academic Spaces Required 
at Various Stages of the Program 





Toted Ne. nem 


Type of Large Group 
Instruction 


Laboratory 


Classroom Seminar 





Type of 
Program A 


Stage of Pupils 
in School 


A.) 3G. A 2k 





cent seminar. For the new Wayland 
High School, consultants recom- 
mended Stage Ill, Program C. Thus 
the building would have a capacity 
of 750 if the program were 30 per 
cent large group, 40 per cent lab- 
classroom (30 students), and 30 per 
cent seminar (10 students). 





Vv 1200 1 
IV 1000 1 
750 
600 
450 





28 21 14 21. .32 
24 18 17 26 
1% 613 13 20 
14 10 1] 16 

8 e412 
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GLASS ENCLOSED bridge connects the academic ‘‘spine’’ to the auditorium 
at Hastings (Neb.) Senior High School. The bridge, 25 by 50 feet, doubles as 
a students lounge and study area, and commands view of surrounding plains. 


School Design Combines Ventilation, 


Good Lighting, and Sound Control 


LAWRENCE A. ENERSEN 
Clark and Enersen, Architects, Lincoln, Neb. 


LANE-LIKE, the $2 million Has- 
tings (Neb.) Senior High School 
rests on a 40 acre campus, seemingly 
poised for a quick take-off, audi- 
torium first. The orientation and set- 
ting of the building are impressive 
from every angle. Use of ceramic tile, 
terrazzo and large glass panes in open 
style construction creates a feeling 
of beauty and quality. 
Trademark of the Hastings school 
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is a glass enclosed bridge, 25 feet 
wide and 50 feet long, that com- 
mands a wide view of the surround- 
ing Nebraska plains. One of the most 
attractive features of the building, it 
serves to connect the second floor of 
the main building. with the audi- 
torium. The overpass is furnished as 
a quiet lounge and study area where 
students enjoy freedom and relaxa- 
tion. The bridge also provides over- 





BORROWED light 

from corridors is transmitted 
to classrooms that have 
high, horizontal glass areas. 


SOUND CONTROL is 
obtained in woodworking shop 
with use of sprayed 

vermiculite acoustical plastic 
on the ceiling. 

















Flexibility is achieved through 


head protection for visitors arriving 
by auto at the main entrance. 
Included in the building complex 
are six separate units: 
The 


classroom “spine,” 35 feet wide and 


main section is a_ two-story 
560 feet long, that runs east and 
west. Administrative offices, adjoin- 
ing the main entrance, also are lo- 
cated in this 
wings, well separated from other 


section. Two short 
structures by landscaping, project on 
the north One 
studies and_ the 


the kitchen and 500 seat cafeteria. 


side: houses social 


classrooms other 

Facing each other across the cen- 
ter of the academic spine are the 
1400 
north, the 2500 capacity gymnasium 
for both boys and girls. To the far 
northwest is the two-story shop wing 
with metal working and auto me- 
as offices 


seat auditorium and, to the 


chanics facilities, as well 


and three classrooms. 

The music department is housed 
under the auditorium, and is com- 
plete with instrumental music rooms, 
practice rooms, radio rooms, and 
other related accommodations. 

Among the physical features of 
entrances, 


the school are elevated 


flexibility, optimum sound control, 
ample natural and artificial lighting, 
and mechanical ventilation. 
Elevated Entrances. Serving the 
two-story shop wing at the north- 
west end of the campus is a combi- 
nation of ramps and outside grading 
that make possible truck deliveries to 
both floors. This provision called for 
careful planning because of compli- 
cations presented by the flat Ne- 
braska ramps 
from the music department (under 
the auditorium) 


prairie. A series of 


allows the entire 
band to assemble, line up, and march 
out — bass drum and all — without 


going up steps. 


Flexibility. The basic structure of 
Hastings Senior High School is a 
steel frame. Exterior walls are por- 
celain enamel spandrels, and light 
pink brick veneer, with a backup of 
lightweight block. Partitions are non- 
load bearing so they can be moved 
at any time. This permits maximum 
use of space for a variety of activities. 


Sound Control. Interiors were de- 
signed to provide optimum sound 
This is three 


control. achieved in 
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SKYDOME lighting 

is used in the gymnasium 
to prevent 

horizontal glare. 


nonload bearing partitions that can be moved at any time 


ways: (1) isolating “noisy activities” 
through the separation of shops and 
activity from the 
spine, (2) sound conditioning the ceil- 


areas academic 
ings, and (3) sound insulating certain 
interior partitions. 

Ceilings were sound conditioned 
(and made fire resistant) with vermic- 
ulite acoustical plastic applied over a 
lightweight plaster base coat on metal 
lath. The 
sprayed on directly from the floor by 


acoustic material was 
machine method. 

To prevent metallic noises from 
entering classrooms, partitions that 
back up student lockers in the single- 
loaded corridors were specially con- 
structed. For this construction metal 
lath recessed in a hollow metal frame, 
5 feet high, was covered with a 
% inch thick plaster base coat. A half- 
inch thickness of vermiculite acoustic 
then was applied on the corridor side 
of the partition and the classroom 
side was finished with hardwall 
plaster. 

This construction has proved very 
satisfactory, according to the admin- 
istration. Any noise transmitted from 
lockers into adjacent classrooms is 
negligible, and noise from the labora- 
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tory is not noticeable in the corridor. 
Acoustics in the auditorium is “sub- 
stantially perfect.” An ordinary 10 
inch speaker from a classroom pro- 
jector carries perfectly to all areas 
of the auditorium. There is an excel- 
lent balance between optimum re- 
verberation times for the high and 
frequencies encountered — in 
speech and in choral and instrumental 


low 


music. 

Sound conditioning in the audito- 
rium was attained both structurally 
and with the use of sprayed vermicu- 
lite. The north wall, or main eleva- 
tion of the auditorium, is curved. The 
floor is concave, sloping in two direc- 
tions, so that each seat has as good 
sightlines as any other. No balcony 
and no columns obstruct the view. 

Construction of the auditorium 
ceiling is unusual, it being suspended 
about 20 feet from the roof joists. It 
was laid out on a radius with the 
curve of the main elevation. The first 
radius (near the stage) is 36 feet, the 
next two are 53 feet and 71 feet 
respectively, and the last one is more 
than 100 feet. The panels are 18 
feet wide; each is set at a different 
angle to the floor. Ceiling height 


varies from 22 feet, near the stage, 
to 9 feet at the front entrance cor- 
ridor. 


Ventilation. There is good natural 
ventilation in the building. In class- 
rooms and _ laboratory _ instruction 
areas it is provided through com- 
binations of unit ventilators, unit 
heater-ventilators, and mechanical ex- 
haust systems. 


Lighting. Classrooms have natural 
bilateral lighting through the use of 
glazed borrow lights in corridor por- 
tions. Other instructional spaces have 
bilateral and trilateral lighting pro- 
vided by borrow lights and ceiling 
domes. The gymnasium is lighted en- 
tirely with domes to prevent horizon- 
tal glare. As seen from the photo- 
graphs accompanying this article, a 
high level of artificial light also is 
provided, not only in classrooms but 
also in the shop areas and gym- 
nasium. 

Architectural design of the in- 
terior spaces and careful attention 
to the colors and materials also were 
prime considerations in planning the 
building. @ 








AUDITORIUM seats 1400 persons. The ceiling, suspended about 20 feet 
from the roof joists, is laid out on a radius with curve of main elevation. 
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FLOOR PLAN of $2 million Has- 
tings High School shows com- 
plex of six separate buildings. 


Clark and Enersen, architects, Lincoln, Neb. 





Administration, faculty, students enjoy 


Pleasant Working Atmosphere at Hastings 


N addition to its imaginative de- 

sign and probably 
the most outstanding feature of Has- 
tings Senior High School is the high 
level working atmosphere of the 
building. The structure, which even- 
tually is to house 1200 students, is 
as attractive as, or attractive 
than, any other working area in the 
community. It is serving us well in 
helping to carry out our educational 
philosophy. 

Here in Hastings we believe that 
a good school should offer a means 
for expression and training accord- 
ing to individual student interest and 
ability. For this reason the local 
school system provides, away from 
the academic area, activity facilities 
in which students can express them- 
selves in their own way. 

Let me explain that I was not su- 
perintendent of schools or even a 
member of the Hastings public school 
staff at the time this building was 
planned. Therefore, my statements 
are in terms of the adequacy of fa- 
cilities we inherited. They are posi- 
tive comments on the points we be- 
lieve are most outstanding. 

Ease of separating the various 
school areas is another physical fea- 
ture designed into the contemporary 
style structure by the architects, Clark 
and Enersen, Lincoln, Neb. 

The auditorium, for example, can 
be used for public performances with- 
out persons in the main area of the 
building being disturbed. Physical 
education activities similarly are con- 
fined, and the noise generated is re- 


orientation, 


more 
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RICHARD R. SHORT 


Superintendent of Schools, Hastings, Neb. 


stricted to the gymnas:um. Shop fa- 
cilities are convenient to other teach- 
ing areas, yet separated in such way 
that dirt and noise are limited. The 
building is conveniently laid out for 
scheduling multiple lunch  assign- 
ments. Space is provided for stu- 
dents not involved in learning activ- 
itv without those who must continue 
with their studies being disturbed. 
All of this is accomplished with a 
minimum of supervisory personnel. 

Probably the most outstanding fea- 
ture of the cafeteria is the pleasant 
atmosphere that it provides for gra- 
cious dining. All lunches for the high 
school are prepared daily on the 
premises, together with food for 500 
other students in the system. 

The activity facilities mentioned in- 
clude: music, both vocal and instru- 
mental; a beautiful stage and audi- 
torium for dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions; an adequate and_ handy 
stagecraft area where students can 
work conveniently behind the scene; 
a gymnasium that is flexible and can 
be used alternately as teaching sta- 
tions, for gymnastic meets, and inter- 
school basketball contests; an attrac- 
tive swimming pool, and an indoor 
rifle range. 

In providing these accommoda- 
tions, nothing has been taken away 
from the academic areas. There are 
three separate science laboratories, in- 
cluding a physics room with perim- 
eter arrangement of apparatus and 
classroom seating, a suite of rooms 
for instructing in all phases of busi- 
ness education, sufficient home eco- 


nomics teaching areas, adequate gen- 
eral classroom space, and the ideal 
arrangement of a study area that is 
separate from, but combined with, 
the library. 

Traffic control patterns permit cer- 
tain areas of Hastings High to be 
closed off during specific events. For 
example, the gymnasium can be used 
— there are adequate ticket and re- 
freshment sale space, toilet areas, and 
telephones — without the major por- 
tion of the building being opened. 


Limited Storage Space 


Of course, not all our accommoda- 
tions are perfect. We are, for in- 
stance, somewhat limited in storage 
space and materials, but this restric- 
tion was dictated by finances. Then, 
too, our audio-visual setup is not sat- 
isfactory; the large areas of glass, 
which permit direct light and _bor- 
rowed light from the corridors, com- 
plicate light control for showing pic- 
tures or using other 
equipment. This condition resulted 
from the type of basic decision that 
must be made by a school board 
when a building is planned. The 
board can decide to provide an at- 
mosphere rich with natural light and 
thereby complicate the audio-visual 
problem, or it can make a room sim- 
ple for use of audio-visual equip- 
ment and lose the refreshing effect 
of natural light. 

Despite the shortcomings indicated, 
the staff and students at Hastings 
Senior High School are proud to be 
a part of the school. a 


audio-visual 





STACOR EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES FOR A 
LIFETIME OF 
QUALITY SERVICE: 


Open working surface 


e Horizontal storage of 
boards up to 20” x 26” 
plus T-Square, tools, 
other material 


« Drawers have 
individual locks... 
are masterkeyed 

« Heavy gauge steel 

e Hard-baked enamel 
finish 
Permanence 


Minimum upkeep 


*turn your budget into 
a lifetime investment 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


specify 


functional... 
flexible 
lifetime quality STEEL 


MULTI-STUDENT 
DRAWING UNITS 


from the famous FLEX-MASTER line 


These economical STACOR units last a lifetime...let you make 
the most of your space...and your budget. From the day they’re 
instalied, there’s no replacement...minimum maintenance. 


STACOR Multi-Student Drawing units are flexible! 3 basic cabinet 
units combine with desks to serve from 6 to 12 students effi- 
ciently at each unit. 


Stretch your budget! Specify STACOR Lifetime Quality Steel 
Drafting Equipment. Write today for New Complete Catalog, show- 
ing all combinations to meet your specific requirements. 


STACOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


manufacturers of lifetime quality equipment for schools, libraries and industry 
311 Emmet Street * Newark 5, N. J. * Bigelow 2-6600 
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Hawaii's Schools 

(Continued From Page 55) 
that crippled, unhospitalized — chil- 
dren will gain security and adjust to 
society. 

There are five hospital schools with 
an enrollment of almost 200 children. 
Some of these children have tuber- 
culosis or Hansen’s disease or are 
crippled. Some are being physically 
rehabilitated after accidents or are 
recovering from other illnesses. 

Virtually every school in Hawaii 
has its P.T.A. organization. Last year 
there were 193 separate organizations 
in 193 public and private schools 
with a total membership of 82,000. 

Ninety-five per cent of Hawaii's 
5000 teachers are members of the 
N.E.A. as well as their local profes- 
sional organizations. The American 
Federation of Teachers began last 
vear to solicit membership. This or- 
ganization has a membership some- 
where between 150 to 250 teachers. 

Like most states, Hawaii is not 
without its problems but, like most 
states, its problems are “little ones.” 
Each year the school population in- 
creases by an average of 5000 — 
all on the Island of Oahu. This means 
more schools, more teachers, more 
books, and more supplies. This also 
means more money from a citizenry 
already heavily taxed by both local 
and federal governments. 


Board Has No Taxing Power 

Obtaining additional funds for 
education in Hawaii is perhaps a 
greater problem than it is in most 
mainiand communities. Since our 
school board does not have the tax- 
ing power to meet the rising costs 
of education and the ever increasing 
growth in student population, much 
“selling” has to be done to get ade- 
quate legislative appropriations. This 
is particularly difficult when about 
40 per cent of the tax dollar of the 
state goes into education, excluding 
school construction costs. There is, 
however, no tax at the local level to 
support schools. It is all raised at the 
state level, except for a small per- 
centage that is raised by the counties 
for repairs, maintenance and school 
construction. 

Hawaii, like its mainland sisters, 
is building up an educational system 
to add to the strength of the nation. 
We believe we have a unique con- 
tribution to make, particularly in 
the field of human relationships and 
international relations. * 
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In Food Service... 


Leleleo mm’, 2-1 tl sak) 


can make the difference 


SS —O—EEE 
‘—"————— \ between profit and loss! 


pa » 


Dependable, low-priced, waterless Aerohot food warmers 

economize on food, fuel, labor. Selective heat control in each 

compartment assures proper temperature to keep the full flavor of partic- 

ular food. Fully insulated with Fiberglass. Stainless steel top for maximum 
sanitation and durability. Also available in 3 and 5 section models. 


Ask about Aerohot: Portable Food Warmers with same design and 
construction as standard Aerohot. Ideal for Smorgasbord. 
Portable Cold Pan Units. Stainless steel insulated ice pans. Perfect for 
A h i cold buffets. 
erono Cafeteria Counters... dependable, lowest priced counters on the market. 


Food Warmer No. 304 Work Tables, Bakers’ Tables in convenient sizes, and models. 
Only $13200° Mail coupon today. 


Low-cost Aerohot Electric Food Warmers also available 


*Price F.O.B. Factory, St. Louis. 
Does not include pans or covers. 


Cp and macl fo: DUKE Manufacturing Co. Dept. 121 


Produced by the manufacturers 2305 N. Broadway, St. Louis 6, Mo. 


of famed Thurmaduke Waterless Please send me more information on following (check squares): 


Food Warmers: 
[_] Aerohot Food Warmers [_] Aerohot Cafeteria Counters 


DUKE... Pioneers in [_] Aerohot Portable Food Warmers [] Aerohot Work Tables, Bakers’ Tables 
Food Service Progress (1) Aerohot Portable Cold Pan Units 


Name Title 


Establishment 
Address___ 


Duke Manufacturing Co., St. Lovis 6, Mo. 
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Quality Operation 
(Continued From Page 67) 

fice who is capable of stimulating a 

more general recognition of the need 

for change in our schools than is evi- 

dent at present. 

Sometimes I am tempted to recom- 
mend the use of only two titles for of- 
ficers in the central office: superin- 
tendent of schools and administrative 
assistant. In organizing the superin- 
tendent’s office, we might make sure 
that the individual staff members are 
different enough to realize that deci- 


sions and corresponding action are to 
a degree centered on the following 
questions: What should be done? 
What should not be done? When 
should it be done? Where should it be 
done? Who should do it? 


Learning and 
Teaching Materiel 

ONE AREA for action that gives high 
promise of improving both learning 
and teaching is the whole field of 
essential materiel, not only equip- 
ment but published matter. Even in 


new safety feature! 


All Logan 11”, 12” and 14” lathes, 


as well as models 1825 and 1875 
(shown) 10” lathes, now offer 


» 


ary 


ti 


12° Lathe 


positive overload protection without 
additional cost. Exclusive Auto- 
matic Safety Gear absorbs shock of 
sudden overloads when threading, 
preventing gear damage from spin- 
dle to gear box. Also protects all 
gears in gear box up to 52 threads 
per inch. The combination of this 
Safety Gear and spring-loaded 
lever-operated clutch in apron 
gives the same protection for cor- 
responding feeds. Can be factory- 
instalied on other models of new 
10” and 9” quick-change lathes. 
Available for present Logan quick- 
change lathes: $10 for 9”, 10” 
and 11” sizes, $15 for 12” and 14”. 


10° Lathe 


Se ai 


For full model details and x 


z ieee od 


ee 
° ee 7 AT t " 
cA P| 


evidence of Logan's low upkeep 
and better service, see your 


Logan dealer, or write for catalog. 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO., Dept. F-660, 4901 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


90 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


our best schools materiel is often woe- 
fully inadequate, and sometimes an- 
tiquated. 

During recent months a concerted 
effort, resulting in part from the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 
1958, has been directed toward pro- 
viding necessary educational equip- 
ment for the teaching of science and 
language. 

Similarly, the dramatic possibili- 
ties of television have been demon- 
strated in many local school systems 
and in colleges and universities. The 
importance of television as a means 
of improving learning and teaching 
can hardly be overweighted. How- 
ever, we should keep in mind that the 
evidence at hand clearly indicates 
that television, wisely utilized, is a 
remarkable adjunct to the teacher, 
but is not a competitor or a substi- 
tute for live teaching. The critical 
issue seems to be what the living 
teacher does and how much of the 
teacher’s action can and cannot be 
done by television. The possibilities 
of tape, both traditional and video, 
seem potentially as great and benefi- 
cial as does television. Furthermore, 
anv school system, at least to a mod- 
est degree, can buy the ordinary tape 
and tape recorders. 

The materiel of social studies pro- 
vided in many school systems of all 
sizes can only be described as pathet- 
ic — perhaps tragic. The absence of 
such minimal equipment as up-to- 
date maps, globes and charts for use 
by large groups and by individuals — 
is difficult to understand. Similarly 
conspicuous is the absence of news 
services and an adequate supply of 
magazines, bulletins and brochures. 
Nor do most schools take full ad- 
vantage of valuable free material 
that is available. 

Films, filmstrips and slide films, too, 
are available in far too limited quanti- 
ties. Their distribution is inconven- 
ient, and the wide use of those avail- 
able often is handicapped by inade- 
quate or obsolete projection equip- 
ment. The overhead projector, which 
has unique contributions to teach- 
ing, particularly of the social studies, 
is seldom found in classrooms at any 
grade level. Tragically needed is con- 
certed action on learning and teach- 
ing materiel. 


NEXT MONTH, John Guy Fowlkes 
will discuss differentiated services, 
teacher preparation, and the superin- 
tendent’s working habits. 
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Sidewall 
sprinkler 
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GLOBE 


sprinkler system guards 
Goodall School against fire 


Goodall School, a three-story building that houses kindergarten through Grade 
6 in Webster Groves, Missouri, is now completely protected by a Globe 
Sprinkler System. It dependably guards the lives of 450 pupils and 17 teach- 
ers . .. protects 16 classrooms and other facilities against all fires! A total of 
518 sprinklers is distributed throughout 37,500 square feet and integrated 
with the school alarm system. Goodall School thus observes a strong recom- 
mendation of The National Fire Protection Association that all school build- 
ings of combustible construction have automatic sprinkler protection. 

Globe Sprinkler Systems are a product of The Fyr-Fyter Company, which 
also offers SAFA alarm systems, fire hose and extinguisher cabinets, and a 
complete line of lightweight, easily-operated fire extinguishers. Be positive 
your present school buildings are completely fire-protected by consulting an 
experienced Fyr-Fyter representative! He also offers analysis and recommenda- 
tions, at no obligation, if you are planning a new school or additional facilities. 

Don't let a disaster like the recent Chicago school fire strike your com- 
munity! Write today to The Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Main building of Goodall School and separate two-story facility are both pro- 
tected with Globe Sprinklers. Globe sidewall sprinklers were utilized in class- 
rooms and corridors—completely effective, yet architecturally unobtrusive! 


Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Rochester, San Francisco, Toronto (Ontario). Representatives and Dis- 
tributors in all. principal cities. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 














THE STRONG 
SOLAR FURNACE 








Under favorable atmospheric conditions, 
samples placed in the furnace can be 
subjected to temperatures in the vicinity 
of 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Makes possible the utilization of the 
sun’s energy in reaching the melting 
points of many basic elements. 

Consists of a 14-inch parabolic mirror, 
a means of pivoting and tilting so that it 
is perpendicular to the sun's rays, a 
coarse and fine focusing device. and a 
sample holder, all mounted on a metal 
base. 


$69.50 


Literature on request 


A 
GENERAL 
PRECISION 


F.O. B. 
TOLEDO 


COMPANY 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 


52 CITY PARK AVE. @ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIP- 
MENT CORPORATION 











Coexistence With Mrs. B. 
(Continued From Page 65) 


The schools do not belong to the 
people despite the popular slogans 
used by school boards in their quest 
for bigger bond The schools 
neither belong to the people, the tax- 
pavers, the teachers, nor groups that 
need a comfortable meeting place on 
stormy nights. The schools are held 
in trust by the people for the benefit 
of their children and the generations 


issues. 


to come. 

Likewise, the advisory function of 
the board of education is only a small 
responsibility. The 
officially 


part of board 
board of education is the 
appointed trustee of the future of 
America, and it has no authority to 
delegate its duties to the Busy B's. 
When these knotty questions have 
been settled to the satisfaction of the 
superintendent, a number of minor 
problems fall into place. Mrs. Busty, 
being one of the minor problems, be- 
comes the responsibility of the school 
administrator rather than of the 
board. She is a problem of adminis- 
tration rather than policy, a personal 
rather than an institutional calamity. 
Unfortunately, few boards 
recognize the fine distinction. 
Viewed in this admittedly 
framework, the question now 
arises: Mrs. Busty be di- 


rected or otherwise disposed of? 


school 


opti- 
mistic 
How can 


Rules of Superintendology 


There are four simple rules of su- 
Mrs. 
work 


perintendology for controlling 
Busty et al., 


These 


some of which 


rules, which have 


classified 


sometimes. 
held as_ highly 
terial, are revealed here for the first 
time. They should be modified or dis- 
carded depending upon local condi- 
general, they offer a 
workable 


been ma- 


tions, but, in 
more dignified and plan 
than the escape door that crafty archi- 
tects have structured into most ad- 
ministrative suites. 
The first rule for 
control of Mrs. Busty is for the super- 


intendent to employ in overflowing 


administrative 


measure those pleasant qualities that 
attracted him to the noble calling of 
education at the time he decided that 
a career as a prize fighter or a dra- 
held too little hazard to 
The strength of school ad- 
fortified with friend- 


fairness, 


ma_ critic 
suit him. 
ministration is 
under- 


liness, gentleness, 


standing, tolerance and affection for 


humanity. All of these important 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


qualities are necessary in dealing with 
the public and will go far in calming 
the raging storm that is Mrs. Busty. 
They add a strategic element of sur- 
prise, inasmuch as they are not usual- 
ly outstanding Mrs. 
Busty’s own plan of attack. 

It may be difficult for the superin- 
tendent to permit much affection to 
enter into his public relationships, 
but Mrs. Busty is deserving of some 
affection in that she so often repre- 
sents the great American faith and 
pride in the power of education. 


weapons in 


Must Use Courage, Stubbornness 

This first rule, which is together- 
ness, does not include appeasement. 
modified by Rule No. 2 
which is: In all dealings with the 
public the superintendent must use 
intestinal fortitude at times, a 
of stubbornness like that of 
When policies and 
been 


It must be 


and, 
degree 
an army mule. 


courses of action have once 
determined, he must enforce them to 
the last bitter comma. 

A homely example lies in the an- 
nually recurring disaster known as 
the “age of entrance” into school. 
often happens that Mr. Mrs. 
Busty have been careless in selecting 
the natal day that would admit each 
of their 10 children to school at a 
more tender age than their less bril- 
liant playmates. If, in a moment of 
compromise, the administrator yields 
a jot or tittle on this point, he will 
soon find that he has inherited more 
moppets than an Ivy 
He must remember 
words attributed to 
Stephen Decatur, himself an 
battled school teacher: “My policy, 
by jingo, may it always be right; but 
right or wrong, my policy!” 


and 


newly born 
League 


the stirring 


college. 


em- 


Must Call on Serenity, Security 


Rule No. 3 lies in the 
applied psychology. In any 
with Mrs. Busty, it is important that 
the school upon 
all his resources of serenity, his deep 
Some will as- 


realm of 
combat 


administrator call 


inner sense of security. 
sert that no schoolmaster since Socra- 
tes has had the slightest security, job- 
wise, cash-wise, or otherwise. This is 
not entirely true. 
in Busty versus Education, the plain- 
tiff is usually fighting a lost cause. 
American 


Research shows that 


This may be because the 
people tend to rally round the under- 
dog (in this case, the school super- 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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View of the modern Ivanhoe Elementary School in Gary, Indiana, showing its walls of Natco Uniwall. The buff colored vertical walls show Uniwall's exterior 
ruge-tex finish. Thelight green panels under windows show a unique use of Uniwali’s interior face installed in reverse. Architect: Jos. P. Martin & Assoc. 


inside and outside walls of this modern school 
were built with one unit in one operation 
.. » With “double-duty” Natco Uniwall 


The Ivanhoe Elementary School in Gary, Indiana, is one of the forerunners of a new and 
functional type of building construction. Its walls are completely built of Natco Uniwall. 

Uniwall is a single structural clay tile unit with two faces. Its exterior face has an 
unglazed rugg-tex finish that gives the appearance of high-quality brick. Its interior face 
has a durable ceramic glazed finish and is available in a variety of attractive colors. 

‘Laying up”’ both inside and outside walls in a single operation not only saves time, 
but also saves labor costs . .. when compared with other building methods. 

Uniwall has excellent insulating qualities, is completely fireproof, is easily main- 
tained and is durable. Consider modern, functional Natco Uniwall for your next 
building job. Write for catalog UW100-5. 


Nominal Uniwall face size: 35” x 11%” 
Thickness: 734” 


Today’s idea becomes tomorrow’s showplace ...when Natco structural clay products are in the picture 
GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania ... Branch Offices: 


n atc oO corporation Boston « Chicago + Detroit * Houston « New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh * Syracuse 


Birmingham, Alabama ¢ Brazil, Indiana...1N CANADA: Natco Clay Products Limited, Toronto 

















A KEWANEE KEEPS DISHES FROM 
GOING TO PIECES 


A money-saving Kewanee Dishwasher 
minimizes breakage by reducing dish 
handling by 80%. And you'll save money 
in other ways, too! A Kewanee replaces 
from one to two employees, paying for 
itself in less than a year through wage 
savings alone. You also save on deter- 
gent costs, doing a better job with from 
1, to 1 cup per tubful. Hot water is 
saved, for a Kewanee Dishwasher heats 
its Own water, maintaining a pathogenic 
bacteria-killing 180 in the rinse and 140- 
160 in the washing cycle. 

Kewanee’s Force-Flow pump propels 
hot water through the wash compartment 
at a 400 gal./min. “live water’ torrent, 
thoroughly sweeping away even the most 
stubborn egg and lipstick. Over 2000 
dishes, utensils and glassware can be 
washed, rinsed and air-dried per hour. 

Prices start at $429, F.O.B. Kewanee, 
Ill. There are three Kewanee Dishwasher 
models to choose from: the standard two- 
tub . . . two-tub pre-wash spray 
three-tub model providing a second rinse. 
Another money-saver is the Kewanee Pot 
‘n Pan Washing Unit, attaching directly 
to your present sink—converting it to an 
automatic washer. It will clean the dirt- 
iest pots, pans, utensils, trays, stove 
grates, refrigerator parts . . . even vege- 
tables! For complete details, write: 


Stendard Model 


Pot 'n Pan Washer 


Kewanee __ DISHWASHER 
802 Burlington Ave., Kewanee, Illinois 





intendent); it may be that Mrs. Busty 
has a penchant for picking the wrong 
causes; or it may lie in the common 
sense that characterizes a majority of 
Americans when they understand the 
issues. Once the issues are clear, the 
average voter has a firm belief that 
education is more important than 
Mrs. Busty. 

Few people on earth have greater 
security than a school superintendent. 
Rightly or wrongly, he has been cer- 
tified by a recognized institution of 
higher learning as possessing more 
than average intelligence; unlike those 
of plumber or harpist, the tools of his 
trade are easily transportable; his 
character and background have been 
subject to critical scrutiny for many 
years; and in the present need for 
more and more education, there are 
never too many of him. In all candor, 
can the same assertions be made for 
Mrs. Busty? 

Rule No. 4 deals with perspective. 
In dealing with the public, the school 
administrator must take the long look. 
Despite what has been said about 
friendliness, gentleness and_ together- 
ness (Rule No. 1), he must main- 
tain a somewhat impersonal, de- 
tached, unemotional point of view, 
which lends itself indifferently to cru- 
sades and causes; in a word, many 


times he must be a cold fish. 


Crusade for Local Improvements 

This cold-fish rule is probably the 
most difficult for a superintendent to 
follow. By nature, a school admin- 
istrator is optimistic, enthusiastic, a 
little naive and guileless, a ready tar- 
get for crusades of all kinds. In Mrs. 
Busty he meets the Great Crusader 
and, too often, common sense is 
thrown out the window. Do the un- 
privileged canines of the community 
need a new home? Are Community 
Drives for this and that being neg- 
lected? Are more typewriters needed 
for the nursery school? Mrs. Busty is 


always eager to make improvements 
with the help of the school admin- 
istrator and the impressment into in- 
servitude of the student 


voluntary 
body. 
The number of good things that 
ought to be done in any community 
is overwhelming, but the fundamental 
business of the school is education. 
When Mrs. Busty approaches the su- 
perintendent with a bubbling idea 
for a community crusade, he should 
remember that he is already engaged 
in the greatest crusade in all the 
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world. With tolerance and under- 
standing, he should place in front of 
his desk that ubiquitous road _ sign: 
“No Parking Here.” 

To deal with Mrs. Busty takes con- 
siderable patience. It takes a deep 
sense of humor, which is no joke. It 
takes an abiding understanding of 
human values and the theory of rela- 
tivity to manipulate her. It takes, too, 
a facility in languages and a lot of 
time. Finally, it demands a deep 
humility and a realization that one 
may occasionally have to lose a battle 
in order to win a war. 

Do the foregoing findings seem to 
infer that either Mrs. Busty or the 
public is opposed to community well- 
being or are opponents of the school 
administrator in the battle of edu- 
cation versus ignorance? Indeedy, no! 


The Great Moment Arrives 

For at 2 a.m. at the meeting of the 
board of education (or the common 
council or the taxpayers’ protest group 
or the annual budget busting) when 
the chips are finally down, when 
those in attendance have wrestled 
(with shrieks and grunts, groans and 
imprecations) with the budget, the 
curriculum, 


building program, the 


or other educational matters with 
which the American people delight 
to wrestle, there comes the pause of 
weariness, the hush of expectancy. 

The chairman arises in relief be- 
cause he was beginning to believe the 
With a 
“The 


Chair recognizes Mrs. Busty,” and 
Mrs. B. arises in all her ponderous 


meeting would never end. 


nod of recognition, he says, 


pomp and dignity. As she faces the 
school superintendent he thinks he 
has had it, but when she speaks a 
shining light dawns: This may be his 


greatest moment. 


Mrs. Busty Speaks for Education 

“The most precious and important 
part of the life of every one of us,” 
says Mrs. Busty, “is our children. The 
most necessary thing in life is that 
they be so trained and educated that 
some day they will be more under- 
standing, more competent, happier, 
wiser and better than we. 

“I vote ‘aye,’ ” continues Mrs. Busty, 
“because I am proud of our schools 
which serve that purpose. I am proud 
of our superintendent, who is dedi- 
cated to such a responsibility.” 

Thus speaks Mrs. Busty, for fun- 
damentally that is what she believes 
and that is the kind of a gal she is! 
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“...GOMES A PAUSE 
IN THE DAY'S 






































..KNOWN AS THE TEACHERS’ HOUR! 


No wonder more and more schools, from coast to coast, 
are selecting Olympia. Why not put one to the test your- 
self—before you decide on any other typewriter! 


A time to relax—a time to reflect! Are the fledglings pro- 
gressing ? How’s their technique...speed—stance—stroke? 
It’s satisfying to be a perfectionist...and to help develop 
this in other minds and hands. Credit, too for the pre- 
cision-built Olympia Typewriters...serving as partners 
in perfection. 

These superb typewriters come fully-equipped with the 
finest, most advanced typing aids...from exclusive 
spring-cushioned keytops to convenient half-spacing. 
Features that are easier to teach with...to learn on! 
Important, too, is Olympia’s reputation for easy, quiet, 
trouble-free performance, year after year...cutting 
maintenance costs to an absolute minimum. 


it’s built best of all!” 
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‘SPECIAL OLYMPIA DIVISION NS-2 
| OFFER Inter-Continental Trading Corp. 


90 West Street, New York 6, New York 
g A FREE COPY OF a 


ALAN C. LLOYD'S 
“The Typing 
Teacher As 

A Technician” 


.+.an informative 
of articles 0 





Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of Alan C. Lloyd’s 
articles...“The Typing Teacher As A 
Technician”... to the address below. 


Name 














For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





RCA ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS 
ABOUT A LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


What student-teacher benefits are being at- 
tained through use of Language Laboratories ? 


What is the RCA Preceptor System of Language 
Laboratory instruction ? 


What provisions have been made for expan- 
sion of RCA Preceptor equipment? 


Students and teachers alike are reaping exciting rewards from 
Language Laboratory instruction. For the student, the laboratory 
provides an unprecedented opportunity to learn to speak the 
language. Increased drill promotes fluency, gives students the 
‘‘feel’”’ of the language. For the teacher, the laboratory serves as a 
stimulus to more creative teaching. It provides the opportunity 
for individual instruction in even the largest classes, permits 
teacher to cover more ground in lecture sessions. 


A new approach to the teaching of foreign languages which effec- 
tively combines simplicity of operation with comprehensive con- 
trols. The Preceptor System places total control of the laboratory 
in the hands of the teacher by providing him with a console which 
permits him to select the lesson for each student, monitor and 
record the performance of any student, communicate with indi- 
viduals, groups or the entire class. Students learn through the 
“‘listen-respond”’ or “‘student-record’”’ techniques; complete labora- 
tories employing either technique or a combination of both are 
available. Each student is provided with a semi-sound proofed 
booth and equipment which puts him in direct contact with the 
teachers. In effect, the Preceptor System provides a tutor for 


every student. 


Components of this system are modular in design, permitting an 
easy expansion at any time. Complete controls for 10 student 
positions are added by the simple installation of a pre-wired panel. 
Modular student booths in multiples of two and three, are pre- 
drilled for ease of assembly, can stand as a unit or be added to 
existing booths. Additional wiring is simplified by central power 


supply system. 
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Why can RCA offer a price that’s lower than 
that of most Language Laboratory Systems? 


Why has RCA transistorized Language Labo- 
ratory equipment? 


a 


Is skilled service readily available for RCA 
laboratories? 


Is planning assistance available? 


Where do | get RCA Language Laboratory 
details? 


RCA’s advanced engineering techniques have created a “systems 
concept” for its Preceptor line. All components—console, recorder, 
amplifiers, etc., are fully integrated in design to reduce the cost 
of the equipment, its installation and maintenance. If desired, you 
can get an RCA Language Laboratory now under our Lease- 
to-Own plan which gives you the option to purchase the equip- 
ment at any time. 


Because transistors give longer more dependable service, they are 
ideally suited for school use. In the Preceptor System, transistor- 
ized circuitry eliminates the necessity for AC outlets in the student 
booths, providing a sharp reduction in wiring and installation 
costs. Low operating voltage assures safest use by students, keeps 
operating costs down. 


The RCA Language Laboratory Dealer in your area, backed up 
by the nation-wide facilities of the RCA Service Company, is 
ready at any time with consultation advice, expert service and 


maintenance. 


Yes. Experience in installation of Language Laboratories and 
technical training make your local RCA Language Laboratory 
Dealer the ideal man to see for help in getting started with your 
Language Laboratory. He’s available at your convenience to 
cover problems of location, size and scheduling. He will be glad 
to make equipment recommendations, prepare layouts, or give 
you a cost estimate. 


For complete details on how RCA can provide a realistic answer 
to your language instruction requirements and for the name of 
the RCA Language Laboratory Dealer nearest you, write: Radio 
Corporation of America, Language Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, 
Camden 2, N. J. 


World’s Finest Components Assure Quality... they’re RCA Components, of course! 


L 


This nerve center of the Preceptor System, the RCA Teacher's Console, puts Amplifier, headset and microphone comprise listen-respond booth equip- 
the teacher in total control. From it, a teacher can 1) select each student's ment which allows each student to hear lesson tape and response and to 
lesson; 2) monitor each student's response; 3) record any student's response; | communicate with teacher. Booths may also be equipped with a tape deck 
4) communicate with one or several students simultaneously; 5) talk to the — which allows student to record both lesson tape and response. Flip-down 
whole class; 6) record new lessons or have guest instructor record. top optional for conversion to desks. Modular booths in multiples of two or 


three also available. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SOUND PRODUCTS CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


Tmk(s)® 
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first order or 50th. . 
guality always the same 
from 


ACME CHEMICAL 


Every time we re-order an Acme Chemical product, 

we find it performs exactly as it did the first time we used it. 
Whether we order it today, next year, or 5 years 

from now, we know the quality will be uniformly the same. 


Pete knows it, too. With Acme Chemical products, 

he never has to cope with something that performs sweet 
and true the first shipment but gives him trouble 

on the second or third because the quality isn’t uniform. 


Take Difficult Kleen. Pete uses Difficult Kleen the year round. 
Right now it’s a big help in our summer cleanup — for 
stains on shower floors and walls, 
scum deposits in the swimming 
pool, ink and rust stains on floors. 
Order after order, Pete finds 
Difficult Kleen has the same safe, 
high-powered stain removal 
action, never varying in strength 
or cleaning quality. 


Difficult Kleen is one of 80 fine 
products made by the Acme 
Chemical Company. Your Acme 
Man will gladly demonstrate what 
it does to stubborn stains. 


AC M Femi al Compa UY 


Mtilwauher AS Misconsin 


Maintenance materials for the Schoo/ Building... 
serviced to your satisfaction 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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er when he was attorney general of 
Ohio (Opinion of Atty. Gen. of Ohio 
(1933), Vol. 1, p. 552, at p. 558) in 
part as follows: 

“.. . in the light of the holdings 
and reasoning of these courts, I am of 
the opinion that the term ‘physical 
education,’ which the statutes of Ohio 
direct shall be included in the cur- 
riculum of the public schools of Ohio, 
does not include what is commonly 
called ‘interscholastic athletics,’ that 
is, the playing of games in competi- 
tion by picked teams representing the 
several schools. Interscholastic athlet- 
ics is not a proper public school ac- 
tivity within the scope of ‘physical 
education’ as the term is used in our 
statutes... .” 

Accepting the point of view ex- 
pressed by Senator Bricker, with 
which it found other courts in agree- 
ment, the court held it was decisive 
of the question before it. Consequent- 
ly, it held for the athletic association 
and against the boys, saying: “The 
right of plaintiffs under the Indiana 
constitution and statutes to go to the 
public schools and receive education 
and training cannot properly be said 
to include interscholastic sports and 
games, viz.: interschool basketball as 
may be engaged in between picked 
teams of the various . . . schools con- 
stituting the membership of the. . . 
athletic association.” 


What the Decision Means 

While this decision is primarily ap- 
plicable to the authority of a state 
athletic association to adopt and en- 
force eligibility requirements, it has 
at least one implication that should 
not be overlooked. It apparently 
could be cited as precedent in uphold- 
ing a school board that saw fit to de- 
prive a student of the right to par- 
ticipate in athletics as punishment for 
the infraction of some rule, or for 
misconduct, or misbehavior. 

One can only wonder why the 
boys confined their attack to the 
authority of this voluntary association 
to enact and enforce eligibility rules 
rather than attacking the legal status 
of the association itself. It might be 
argued that it had no legal standing, 
i.e. that schools were without author- 
ity to join it on the ground that in 
agreeing to submit to its rules and 
regulations they were delegating 
authority illegally. * 
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Toledo Model 2T-P-60, fresh water ; . a ™ Model 3T-P-103R, recirculating prewash. 
prewash. Length only 60’ '—prewash, i me mm New 3-tank Toledo with Panoramic Door 
wash, rinse—‘‘Panoramic” | Door— ws ... 103” in length . . . 12,600 dishes per 
4805 dishes per hour capacity. . . Also hour capacity. Prewash, wash, rinse. Also 
Model 2T-P-60R, recirculating prewash. Model 3T-P-103, fresh water prewash. 


13 “Panoramic, models to choose from—each modern as tomorrow! 


Here’s more proof that Toledo is setting the pace in kitchen machines! 
Toledo now brings you exclusive Panoramic Door in a complete line of Conveyor 
Dishwashers. Yes—there are 13 Panoramic Door Toledos . . . single, double 
and 3-tank units . . . models with fresh water or recirculating prewash . . . 4805 
to 12,600 dishes per hour. And they all give the operator a clear panoramic 
view the full length of conveyor for easiest cleaning and inspection, improved 
sanitation. Of course, these great new work-saving Toledos give you one-level 
tank construction, tubes with handy Zip-Lok, Hi-Speed Pumps, Stainless Steel 
and corrosion-resistant construction, many more plus features. SEND TODAY 
for all the facts on Panoramic Door dishwashing to upgrade efficiency and 
pare costs in your kitchen! 


® eo eo 
SERVICE 
Factory-Trained 


Division of TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION ©°® 245 Hollenbeck St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Today, More Than Ever, It Pays To Go TOLEDO Ali The Way! 


Toledo “10” Slicer... 

Combines handsome Disposers . . . Heavy- ons Dishwashers . . . Fast, Hi-Speed Mixers 

design with fast, easy duty for fast, trouble- 3 —— thorough. dependable. Feature positive gear 

aa , fl = —— = with abrasive on bot pant agg in eo drive: clean. efficient 

or are guick! emer. % HP ‘ “to 3 “NP disc and cylinder. Low : sections types. Ad — — 
cKly we up to 3 | waste. Portable and g fac ypes. Ne- (20 qt.) shown, Also 

able. Efficient sharp- available in a wide cabinet type vanced design, easy 30 qt. and 60 qt. sizes. 

_—. a gauge selection of cone sizes, 4 cleaning. 

plate control. 
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Dr. John C. Albohm—Superintendent of 
Schools, York, Pennsylvaniasays: 


“We’ve found take-home 
a Honeywell Thermostat 


Hannah Penn Junior High School; York, Pennsylvania. Certificate of Merit winner for excellency of design— 
American Society of Registered Architects ¢ Architect and Engineers: Buchart & Associates e General Contrac- 
tors: Reindollar & Son ¢ Heating Contractors; Yorkaire Heating and Cooling Company. 
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learning increases with 
in every classroom.” 


A Honeywell Thermostat in every classroom 
of Hannah Penn Junior High School controls room temperatures 
to fit the activity—this results in better teaching, better learning. 


*“*Students are more alert and respond quicker when class- 
room temperatures are accurately controlled,’ says 
Dr. Albohm. **With a Honeywell Thermostat in every class- 
room, we're assured of precise, responsive temperature 
control. What’s more, our students work in a happier, 
healthier environment—this means fewer absences, greater 
in-school efficiency.” 


Dr. Albohm and his staff recognized the need for a 
Honeywell Individual Room Temperature Control System 
—and both students and staff have benefited ever since! 
You'll find their story can be your story, too. A Honeywell 
Thermostat in every classroom puts complete comfort con- 
trol at the fingertips of your staff—assuring them accurate, 
responsive temperature control. For more information, 
see your architect or engineer, call your local Honeywell . : 
office, or write to: Minneapolis- Honeywell, Dept. NS-6-47, For ideal comfort, different activities require different 
temperatures. With a Honeywell Round Thermostat on 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
Pp the wall, students are always assured of environment 
ideally suited for classroom activity. 


PIONEERING THE FUTURE 


ll | A} CMMI THE HONEYWELL ROUND— 
i J eFOR HEATING AND/OR 
oneywe % ey AIR CONDITIONING. 


SINCE 1885 
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when he and they are within a mental 
year or less of one another. When the 
child is with those who can under- 
stand his ideas and whose ideas he 
can understand and finds interesting, 
the true relationships of friendship 
begin to blossom and become estab- 
lished. In the realitv of the feelings, 
attitudes and actions of two children 
who are friends, socialization grows, 
and the child’s personality is estab- 
lished in a healthy, outgoing pattern. 

Interestingly enough, negative 
friendships, if one may call them that 
(persons whom one disapproves of, 
dislikes and challenges, which may 
also be a necessary phase of build- 
ing values and self-reliance) , also take 
place only when mental ages are 
equal. 

So far as the experimental evidence 
stands at present, the whole area of 
social relationships, with their funda- 
mental effects on personality develop- 
ment, is so much harder to measure 
that there are fewer experiments on 
record than in the area of academic 
achievement. However, social rela- 
tionships are undoubtedly more cru- 
cial for mental health than one’s store 
of knowledge, if one were forced to 
make a choice. A healthy child is one 
who is both achieving intellectually 
and is actively involved in positive 
and negative friendships. In turn, 
the healthy child 
healthy, productive adult. 


becomes the 


Because it is not an “object” but a 
way of acting and of reacting, mental 
age seems a rather elusive phenome- 
non. On the other hand, it is one of 
the major realities about a child. The 
mental age level to which he _ has 
matured determines the complexity 
or the simplicity of his ideas, of his 
speech, of his drawings, of the games 
he can play, of the material he can 
read and understand, and of the issues 
in relationships with other people 
with which he can deal. As an ex- 
ample, a child with a mental age of 
6 years will define a balloon by say- 
ing: “It goes up.” A child with a 
mental age of 9 years will define a 
balloon by saying: “It is made of rub- 
ber; it has air inside; some are big 
and some are small. They break when 
you prick them.” 

For a child at the 6 year mental 
age level to interact successfully with 
a child at the 9 year mental age level 


"it impossible. In the activities and the 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover, 


thinking of the child with a 9 year old 
mental age level, the child with a 6 
year old mental age level is hopeless- 
ly dull and inadequate; his failures 
probably feel like conscious, inten- 
tional opposition to the one with the 
higher mental age. 


Equal minds produce friendships 
and ideas. Oftentimes in education, 
good factors supplement and extend 
one another. With any child, and 
therefore with the intellectually gifted 
child, experiencing warm, educative 
relationships of friendships with those 
of equal mental age contributes di- 
rectly to the personal, social, emo- 
tional development and _ socialization 
of the individual; also the interaction 
of such minds produces more intel- 
lectual material for both children. In 
effect, two equal minds produce three 
ideas instead of only two. As a child’s 
life is remade on the basis of finally 
securing sociable, friendly living with 
other children (supplied automatically 
to the great middle 50 per cent of 
humanitv), the child’s intellectual 
powers are greatly stimulated and 
flower into more interesting and sig- 
nificant results. 


Grouping: Mental age bests chrono- 
logical age. How can schools get 
children of high intellectual ability 
grouped with others of the same 
mental age? There appear to be the 
following possibilities: 

1. Children may be entered in 
kindergarten or in first grade on the 
basis of their current mental age and 
their basic rate of mental growth 
rather than on the basis of chron- 
ological age. 

2. In large enough cities, children 
born the same year who are develop- 
ing at the same high rate of mental 
growth can be brought together in 
school groups throughout the city. 

3. Children can be placed in a 
school grade in terms of mental age, 
regardless of chronological age. 

In considering any of these pos- 
sible arrangements, it should be re- 
membered that an intellectually gifted 
child’s _ physical (height, 
weight, bone calcification, and so on) 
reaches a given level at an earlier 
chronological age than that of the 
usual child. An intellectually gifted 
6 year old, for instance, often looks 
like an 8 year old; a 12 year old 
looks like a 16 year old. 

The term “acceleration” embodies 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Floors Warm Enough for Pupils to Sit on 


/ 


~ During Coldest Winter Days / yay 


Using radiant energy from the ceiling for heating ... 
the same principle of radiant energy that comes from 
the sun... permits students at the Birmingham, Mich. 
schools to play on the floor and near the windows in 
complete comfort. 


With the Burgess-Manning Radiant Acoustical Ceiling, 
there are no radiators to clutter up the floor, and no 
drafts. Temperatures are uniform throughout the room 
and from floor to ceiling, even close to windows. 


The inherent advantages of the Burgess-Manning 
Radiant Acoustical Ceiling for school heating and cooling 

. and noise control ... produces day-in and day- 
out superior comfort for every pupil... the right kind 
of wanted heat; dissipating unwanted heat in the right 
way when cooling is necessary ... while providing the 
maximum in acoustical control. 


No other Radiant Acoustical Ceiling offers maximum 
heating, cooling and sound control with structural sim- 
plicity ... minimum maintenance . .. mechanical and de- 
sign flexibility and versatility...and operational 
efficiency. 

Write for Catalog No. 138-3 which tells you haw 
to obtain the ultimate for pupil comfort condi- 
te > tioning year-round. No obligation. 


Architectural Products Diuision 


723 East Park Avenue, Libertyville, Ill. 


Birmingham, Michigan School—one of 12 schools here—with the 
Burgess-Manning Radiant Acoustical Ceiling. 


THE BURGESS- PVT 3-WAY FUNCTIONAL CEILING 
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a huge misconception. If one were to 
take a child of 6 vears whose mental 
age is 6 years and put him in the 
third grade where everyone else's 
mental age is 8 years, one would in- 
deed be “accelerating” him. It would 
be a miserable and unhappy move. 
On the other hand, if a child of 6 
years whose mental age is 8 years is 
placed with others whose mental age 
is 8, namely, third grade, he is not 
“accelerated.” One is merely placing 


him in the appropriate and correct 
group in terms of his mental func- 
tioning and in terms of his at last hav- 
ing around him the human material 
with which he can build friendships. 


Enrichment comes after, not be- 
fore, grouping. Why is “enrichment” 
of an intellectually gifted child’s cur- 
riculum while he is still kept with his 
chronological age failure 
from the point of view of the criteria 
presented in this article? The answer 
is twofold. First, the child with a 
mental age of 8 or 9 cannot become 


group a 


IN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT .... 


“TEACHER IS THE BEST EXPERIENCE” 
[PEs FC hoes ge me . 
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I'ypical Grade-Aid installation in the 
Horne Street Elementary School, 
Dover, New Hampshire, Architect 
Perley F Gilbert Associates, 
Lowell, Mass. 





ALL-STEEL 
CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 








WALL UNITS } 


teachers 
COUNTER 


We’ve reversed the old parable to point out that 


teaching better where Grade-Aid 


UNITS equipment is installed. Teachers who use Grade-Aid 


; 1 
i 


STUDENTS’ & TEACHERS 
i WARDROBE & STORAGE UNITS 
—— j 


room cabinetry. 


all-steel school equipment really appreciate Grade- 
Aid’s mobility, time-saving convenience and durable 
good looks. The Grade-Aid Corporation specializes 


in the design and manufacture of functional class- 


Prefabricated Grade-Aid units 


feature all-steel construction for fire safety, dura- 


bility, flexibility and economy. Profit by teachers’ 


= | os experience — insist on Grade-Aid for the finest in 


CLAY CART UTILITY 


rors Ee Se ae Oe 
we Ls ATM e1//] conroRATION NS6 


LL “ classroom equipment. 


friends in a true, educative sense with 
children with a mental age of 6. Sec- 
ond, the child with a mental age of 
8 or 9 knows all the things that the 
teacher is struggling to make clear 
to the 6 year old mind. Standardized 
educational tests prove, in one experi- 
ment after another, that the knowl- 
edge of the child of mental age 8 
or 9 is already that of third grade or 
of fourth grade even though the child 
has been nowhere except first grade, 
so far as school is concerned. Keep- 
ing the 8 or 9 vear old mind with 6 
year old minds forces the 8 or 9 year 
old mind to be slack, to feel hopeless- 
ly bored, and deprives the child with 
such a mind of the exhilaration of 
working hard to solve an interesting 
problem and of achieving success in 


doing so. 


Wide span of mental ages creates 
impossible problems. The teacher in 
a classroom where an “enrichment” 
program has been instituted is deal- 
ing with impossible problems. In the 
first grade, half or two-thirds of the 
group have a mental age of 6. There 
is likely to be a small group that has 
a mental age of 5 or 44%. At the same 
time, there are one or two children 
with a mental age of 8 or 9. It is 
impossible for the teacher to give 
enough time to each child to meet 
individual needs of minds ranging 
from 4% to 9 years. 

However, schools with, for in- 
stance, three first grades could have 
the groups arranged in such a way 
that each teacher has no more than 
a vear or a vear and a half spread 
in the mental ages of the children. 
Then everyone, teacher and children 
alike, could be happy and successful. 

A life of only more or less formal, 
distant mutual tolerance of others is 
a starved, undernourished life. So- 
ciety cannot afford to cripple its most 
precious minds by keeping them in 
a personal “deep freeze” throughout 
their childhood and youth. Like all 
other children, gifted children have a 
right to friendships and to accom- 
plishment, and a need for them, a 
need of the same urgent, fundamental 
sort that exists for children of average 


46 Bridge Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 


( ) Please send me your full-color catalog on the complete 
line of new Grade-Aid all-steel school equipment. 


intelligence. 

Intellectually gifted children can 
have friends, true friends, so far as 
we now know, only if they are with 
children of their own mental age 
level. A life full of friendships has 
the best chance of being a rich, edu- 
cative, satisfactorily developing life. 
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A SCIENTIFIC GUIDE TO THE USE OF 


COLOR 


in & 
INCLUDING 36 FUNCTIONAL COLORS 
AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR THEIR USE 


This Colorizer Functional Color Kit shows in detail how to use color in the school—to improve morale, 
aid legibility, relieve visual tensions and contribute to better attention and faster learning. Prepared 
by a nationally-respected color authority, the kit includes a full-color brochure illustrating the specific 
colors recommended for classrooms, kindergarten, laboratory, shop, cafeteria, washrooms, corridors, 
library, gym, auditorium, and exteriors. Also included is a group of Colorizer functional paint color 
standards—36 paint color chips identified by number and showing reflectance percentage of each. 
Colorizer Paints are available throughout the U.S. and Canada. Choose from easier-to-use Colorizer 
‘Instant Paint’ for interiors .. . highest quality enamels . . . floor paints .. . wood finishes . . . long- 
lasting exterior finishes. 





School Section 
Colorizer Associates 
345 North Western Ave. + Chicago 12, Ill. 


As an aid to be used in specifying color, | would like to have your 
Functional Color Kit for Schools 


Name 


IN 1,322 COLORS 


COLORIZER ASSOCIATES : Bennett’s, Sait Lake City & Los Angeles « Blue Ribbon Paint Co., Wheeling 
W. Va. « Walter N. Boysen Co., Oakland & Los Angeles, Calif. « Brooklyn Paint and Varnish Co., A Company 
Brooklyn, N.Y. « James Bute Co., Houston, Texas « Great Western Paint Mfg. Corp., Kansas City, Mo. « 
Jewel Paint & Varnish Co., Chicago, Illinois « Kohler-McLister Paint Co., Denver, Colo. « W. H. Sweney 
& Co., St. Paul, Minn. « Vane-Calvert Paint Co., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Warren Paint and Color Co., Nashville 
Tenn. « George D. Wetherill & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. « The Imperial Flo-Glaze Paints, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada « Jenson & Nicholson, Ltd., London, England 


Title 


Address 


City 
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Language Laboratories 
(Continued From Page 60) 
as many existing installations and sys- 
tems as possible and to contact vari- 
ous laboratory companies. The com- 
mittee or individual making _ this 
study also should determine the re- 
quirements for the school in question. 
Among the many things to consider 


are the following: 


1. The number of positions needed 
or desired. This is based mainly on 
the number of students that would 
be using the laboratory and on the 


number of hours that it would be 
operating. This raises an important 
question. How long and/or how 
often should the students be in the 
laboratory? One-hour periods have 
become the norm; however, it has 
been found that for high school stu- 
dents two half-hour periods rather 
than the one-hour session are more 
beneficial. The longer period seems 
to create fatigue to the point of di- 
minishing returns whereas the two 
half-hour periods offer the students 
the value of more frequent contact 
with the language. 


As for the ratio of classroom peri- 


over a decade 
of language 
laboratory 
experience 
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ods to laboratory periods, the ideal 
proportion appears to be one to one. 
Since, as we know, this is virtually 
impossible in most school systems, let 
us say that a valuable minimum 
should be three classes to one labora- 
tory period at the college level, and 
five to two in a secondary school pro- 
gram. Whatever ratio is adopted, it is 
imperative that the material covered 
in the laboratory be completely inte- 
grated to, or coordinated with, the 
work done in the classroom. Using 
the laboratory for separate, discon- 
nected work projects is a great mis- 
take and a waste of time and money. 
The laboratory should not fall into 
the category of a tourist attraction. 


2. Finding the Appropriate Room. 
It would be wise to choose a room 
large enough to provide for possible 
expansion in the future. Among the 
considerations to keep in mind, after 
the right size has been found, are 
the following: 

Acoustics. If the acoustics is not 
satisfactory, the problem can usually 
be remedied by the installation of 
acoustical tiles on the ceiling, and 
sometimes on the walls as well. 

Light. The room should be well il- 
luminated, either through natural or 
artificial light. 

Ventilation. If there aren’t enough 
windows in the room, as often hap- 
pens when laboratories are relegated 
to the air conditioning 
should be installed. 


basement, 


Pleasantness. The whole atmos- 
phere of the room should be condu- 
cive to a cheerful and comfortable at- 
titude toward work. 

Disposition of Booths. There are 
two principal manners of laying out 
the booths: (1) by rows in the mid- 
dle of the room, and (2) by rows on 
each side of the room, close to the 
wall and separated in the middle by 
an aisle. The latter system seems to 
offer more flexibility, such as in sub- 
dividing classes into smaller groups 
and in controlling these groups. If 
additional aisles on the sides are pro- 
vided, the traffic problem is notice- 
ably reduced and accessibility to the 
booths becomes easier. 

Wiring. Related to the disposition 
of the booths is the problem of the 
wiring, which runs into each row of 
booths. If the booths are placed close 
to the wall there are no difficulties, 
because the wires are well hidden 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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The Research Study 
in Secondary School Design 
first introduced 


at the AASA Convention 


This educator-oriented architectural research has 
resulted in an entirely new kind of school 


Adaptable to any type of curriculum—present or future 


With classroom size and space completely flexible 


Free from the limitations of natural light, natural 
ventilation and rigid site orientation 


Because indoor temperature, humidity, light and 
sound are under constant control. 


And this new kind of school actually costs thousands 
of dollars less to construct! 


CARRIER CORPORATION 
Carrier Parkway 
Syracuse 1, New York 


Please send me a free copy of “Environment for Learning—a Research 
Study in Secondary School Design.” 


Name 
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Language Laboratories 
(Continued From Page 106) 


If the booths are 


situated away from the wall, the wire 


and out of the way 


then has to go either under the floor 
(easy to install if the room is in the 
process of being built or renovated) 
or else over the floor and covered by 
molding. This latter method should 
be avoided if possible, because the 
moldings, however well placed and 
close to the floor, can be a source of 
danger to people who are walking 
over them. 

Visual Needs. If any future activity 


in the visual field is contemplated, 
such as movie or slide projection, in- 
dependent of or coordinated with the 
sound equipment, provisions should 
be made for it at the time the labora- 
tory is planned. The screen should be 
positioned so that the students can 
see it well from every booth, and 
electrical outlets for the projector 
should be placed at convenient spots 
in the room. 


3. Discs or Tapes. The relative 
values and disadvantages of these 
two systems already have been dis- 


cussed. 


How to Solve Your Housekeeping 
Problems by Pushing a Button 


Drop that comb and scrape no more 
Just push a button for the cleanest floor 





-@ 
I © 











If your housekeeping staff has been 
scraping and combing their dry mops, 
they ought to get acquainted with the 
Hoffman Sani-Mop Vac System. The 
Sani-Mop Vac System removes dust 
and lint from dry mops, dusters, dust 
cloths, etc., quickly and easily. Come 
to think of it, once you've familiarized 
yourself with the Sani-Mop Vac Sys- 
tem, you'll wonder how housekeeping 
personnel got along without it. In fact, 
many important people have been 
known to cheer it as a highly significant 
contribution to health and efficiency. 
PUSH BUTTON CLEANING 
Now, it doesn’t make any difference 
whether you're responsible for cleanli- 
ness in a hospital, dormitory, school, 
laboratory, hotei, motel, library, apart- 
ment house, office building or any 
other structure with a waxed or polished 
floor area. If you use dry mops, dusters, 
dust cloths, etc., you surely can obtain 
maximum cleaning efficiency and econ- 
omy with the Sani-Mop Vac System. 
All it takes to insure ideal housekeep- 
ing is the push of a button. 


TIGHT PACKAGE 


The Sani-Mop Vac System is automatic 
and compact. Its half-dozen compo- 


nent parts in a really tight package 
provide these important advantages 
over conventional methods of dry mop 
cleaning. 


. Leaves no brush marks on polished floors 
. Can be installed in corridors and closets 
. Protects cleaners against contagion 
. Prevents spread of dirt and germs 
. Entire system requires minimum space 
. Eliminates scraping and combing of 
mops 
. Can be employed for vacuum cleaning 
8. Cloth wrapping of mops is unnecessary 
9. Easily installed—requires no 
maintenance 
10. Mops can be treated to give shiny 
quality to floors 
11. Push-button control provides instant 
Cleaning 
12. Saves time and labor 


WHERE TO GET IT 
Without cost or obligation, Hoffman 
representatives in the U. S. and Canada 
are available to make recommenda- 
tions for a push-button solution to your 
housekeeping problems. Send today for 
a free brochure. Write Dept. RN, Air 
Appliance Div., U.S. Hoffman Machin- 
ery Corp., 103 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3. 





For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


4. Laboratory Director or Super- 
visor. For any installation of 15 posi- 
tions or more, and intended to be 
used on a full-time basis, it is advis 
able t appoint someone to run it. 
This is a responsible administrative 
position. On relatively large installa- 
tions, one or even two assistants can 


be helpful. 


5. Material for the Laboratory. 
Material for use in the laboratory is 
available from commercial sources 
and from the teachers themselves. 
Many companies are already produc- 
ing recorded material in many lan- 
guages and for different levels of 
study. Some of these are providing 
taped material based on their books 
on a loan basis, at no charge whatso- 
ever. It is well to realize, however, 
that these lessons do not and cannot 
suit the methods and requirements of 
every teacher. It is good, and inevi- 
table perhaps, to begin by using this 
recorded material, because it pro- 
vides experience and ideas; but, as 
the user will discover, the best and 
most suitable material for his classes 
is that which he makes up himself. 
This is a process that takes much 
teacher time and planning, but once 
done it will prove rewarding as it 
permits more creative teaching in 
class as well as more attention to the 
individual students. 

Many still fear that the language 
laboratory will eventually take over 
the work of the teacher. Nothing is 
further from the truth. The labora- 
tory, like the book, is a teaching tool; 
it helps the teacher and it supple- 
ments his work. It cannot, no matter 
how good it is, make its own lessons, 
give its own tests, and correct them. 

6. Maintenance. Maintenance is 
not so much a problem as many peo- 
ple fear. To begin with, any respect- 
able company includes in its contract 
a certain period of warranty, usually 
six months, during which it assumes 
the responsibility of keeping the ma- 
chinery running and in good order. 
After the warranty runs out the labo- 
ratory can continue to function prop- 
erly and smoothly by employing a 
technician on an as-needed basis or 
by acquiring a service policy with a 
competent local engineer or firm. 
This frees teachers and administrators 
from a feeling of mechanical inade- 
quacy and allows them to plan and 
carry on an effective and satisfying 
program of language teaching. a 
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“GENEVA wide cabinet selection 
» permits planning without limitation” 


HAROLD S. BRADLEY, President + Bradley and Bradley Inc. 
Architects and Engineers * Rockford, Illinois 


, cant St OS nae 





There’s a Geneva Cabinet 
for Every Class Room Need 


— 


Glenview Junior High School, Glenview, Illinois, Bradley and Bradley Architects 


Greater Durability! Lower Maintenance! 
Permanent Beauty! Choice of Colors! 


You will find every cabinet and casework requirement Ironing Beard Wardrobe 
more readily filled with greater freedom of design— Cabinet Cabinet 
by Geneva’s more complete line of standard cabinets 

. and advanced facilities for custom design. And, 
Geneva’s quality construction ... superior finish... 
and many exclusive features are unparalleled in the 
industry. Consult a skilled Geneva school specialist 
for assistance on your planning problems. 

New IMPASTO... Geneva’s exclusive textured cabi- 
net finish in etch-line steel. New warmth in appear- 
ance with the dignity and strength of Gibraltar. Food Staples oe 
Cabinet Cabinet 











GENEVA MODERN KITCHENS 
School Division—Dept. NS 6-60 * Geneva, Illinois 
KITCHENS Please send information on Geneva School Cabinet 
and Casework Line 





AME. 


DIVISION OF ACME STEEL COMPANY ADDRESS 
Geneva, illinois 
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THE po lle Bi 


WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY 


Safely! 


Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 


@ Piayground Equipment 

@ Indoor Basketball Backstops 

@ Swimming Pool. Equipment 
avail- 

specify. 


Literature for each line 
able en request—please 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 


Dept. NS-260 — 724 W. 8th St. 
Anderson, Indiana 





What you should know 
about Folding Chairs 


Before you buy ANY folding 
chair let us send you the 
complete story of 


CHANNEL FRAME CONSTRUCTION 


Compare the resilient 
strength of Lyon chan- 
nel frame construction. 
Compare Lyon design 
—backs and seats 
curved to match body 
contour—round, 
smooth edges and 
pinch-proof hinges. 

Send for proof that 
Lyon gives more in 
comfort, safety and 
long life at the lowest 
possible cost. 


BUILT BY 


LYON 


1 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. | 
626 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. | 
Send me the complete story of Lyon | 
Chairs and Channel Frame Construc- 
tion. | 
| 
| 
| 
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Opinion Poll 
(Continued From Page 69) 


Some favor straight academic pro- 
grams for married students. “I think 
it desirable to keep them in school 
for actual class work and to insist 
that they do not participate in activ- 
ity or social groups,” said a Nebras- 
ka superintendent. 

One group of respondents contends 
that married students especially need 
to complete secondary school train- 
ing. Said one administrator: “It would 
seem that a married student is more 
in need of the school than a single 
student, and the effect on society 
would seem to dictate that he remain 
there if possible.” 

“Married girls have chosen home- 
making as a career and should have 
all the education the high school can 
give in that field,” offered a superin- 
tendent from Oregon. 


Behavior Should Decide Policy 


Many respondents would let the 
conduct of the married students deter- 
mine the action of the school on at- 
tendance. “Getting married is no 
crime. As long as the sudents behave 
themselves and make good use of 
their time and the time of the instruc- 
tor, they should be permitted to at- 
tend,” remarked an official from New 
Jersey. 

An Iowa schoolman said: “While 
we do not wish to encourage mar- 
riage among high school students, we 
usually exclude either party in a mar- 
riage only when he or she becomes 
an unsatisfactory influence on other 
students.” 

An administrator from Washington 
sent a copy of his school board’s pol- 
icy on married students. Here is what 
it said about conduct: 

“Married students shall be expected 
to conduct themselves in a com- 
mendable manner and refrain from 
undue references to married life. Any 
problems arising in this respect shall 
be handled on an individual basis by 
the counselors. The decisions in each 
case shall be of such nature as to 
ensure a wholesome school atmos- 
phere for all students.” 

Others suggested counseling at the 
time of the marriage. A Texas school 
system has such a policy: “A confer- 
ence to clarify policies of conduct, 
conversation and relationships with 
other students will be held immedi- 
ately.” 

“A clear 


understanding between 


the home and the school [reached 
through counseling sessions] has made 
our program successful,” said a Cali- 
fornian. 

Husband and wife should be al- 
lowed to attend the same classes; 
they should not be separated from 
single classmates at lunchtime or in 
extracurricular activities, believes the 
majority of respondents. A schoolman 
from South Dakota made this general 
statement: “I fail to see why marriage 
should be any factor in the rules and 
regulations of the school. There is no 
discrimination among married college 
students.” 

“The average married couple will 
separate themselves from single per- 
sons unless an issue is made,” de- 
clared a Kansan. 

A superintendent from Ohio re- 
ported that students in a high school 
government class there do not favor 
a honeymoon leave of absence for 
married students. That opinion is 
held by 65 per cent of the school- 
men participating in this poll. “The 
school should not adopt policies that 
might encourage early marriages,” as- 
serted an Oregon administrator. 

A member of the minority group, 
an official from California, believes 
that “a week of leave for personal 
adjustment would be helpful.” 


Would Suspend Pregnant Wives 

Most respondents believe that preg- 
nant wives should be suspended tem- 
rather than expelled. A Tex- 
“after five 


porarily 
an suggested suspension 
months’ pregnancy.” 

“A leave of absence of two or three 
months prior to delivery and a month 
or so afterward I believe, in the 
best interests of mother and baby. 
To suspend or expel in a_ punitive 
is ridiculous and 
indicative of a attitude 
not congruous with Twentieth Cen- 
stated a California 


however, 
Calvinistic 


manner, 


tury morality,” 
administrator. 

A disgusted schoolman from Dela- 
ware offered a view that might be 
comforting to other officials, espe- 
cially those who legally cannot pre- 
vent married students’ attending 
school. “Maybe married couples will 
settle down and act more like stu- 
dents than some couples who are con- 
tinuing to romance all over the 
place.” 

And then there is the superintend- 
ent from Texas who does not have 
a problem. “We have no married 
students.” » 
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$.A.S.B.0. Convention 
(Continued From Page 72) 


formation of an insurance advisory com- 
mittee the city of Richmond and_ the 
Richmond public school district, operat- 
ing without benefit of professional ad- 
vice in this field, had coverage in some 
instances as low as 20 per cent of value, 
although policies called for 99 per cent 
coinsurance clause. 

Since 1949 the committee has con- 
sisted of representatives of stock and 
mutual insurance agents and one not 
affiliated with A full- 


time executive secretary collects all pre- 


either group. 


miums, deducts agents’ commissions, 
and remits the net premium to the com- 
panies concerned, meeting expenses of 
the committee out of the commissions, 
based on a formula. 

The committee also took to the state 
corporation Commission the matter of 
the school district's carrying its own 
minor disaster coverage and established 
the necessary procedures and rates be- 
fore that body. All political taint has 
been removed by the committee arrange- 
ment, and the insurance portfolio has 


been simplified and made adequate. 


Competitive Bidding. Walter R. Lata- 
pie, chief accountant, Orleans — Par- 
ish, said that when insurance there was 
placed on a competitive bid basis, the 
rate was cut from 4042 cents per $100 to 
0.13689 cents, and total polic ies handled 
decreased from 169 to 5. Since January 
1959, however, legislation has required 
all public bodies to pay the rates estab- 
lished by the Louisiana Rating and Fire 
Prevention Bureau for fire insurance. 

To avoid a top-heavy insurance item 
in the budget every third or fifth year 
with no cost for intervening years, in- 
surance now is bought on a five-year 
basis, with 25 per cent of the premium 
paid during the first year and 18% per 
cent during each of the remaining four 
years. 

The present insurance advisory board 
consists of one representative each from 
eight insurance agencies who serves for 
four years on a staggered arrangement. 
School district members who meet with 
the board are the business manager, 
chief accountant, assistant chief  ac- 
countant, purchasing agent, superintend- 
ent of maintenance, and director of the 
construction. 


office of planning and 


Agency members cannot immediately 


succeed themselves. 


A Share for Every Agency. Katie B. 
Looney, assistant business manager of 
the board of education in Birmingham, 
Ala., stated that in 
association of insurance agents has an 


Birmingham the 
insurance committee representing some 
95 agents. This committee reviews the 


insurance program of the school district, 
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inspects buildings, makes recommenda- 
tions, and in general writes the insur- 
ance for the various agents, each of the 
companies represented being awarded a 
share of the school district’s business. 
Fire and coverage on buildings and con- 
tent, valued exclusive of land at about 
$40 million, is written on a blanket, 90 
per cent coinsurance basis. In case of 
a fire, each of the 95 companies involved 
sends its check for the pro-rata share of 
the loss to the association, which in 
turn sends one check to the school 
board. Mrs. Looney said that the board 
believes the distribution of insurance 
among. stock companies is sound, 

Newly completed buildings are cov- 
ered by interim policies until renewal 
of the five-year blanket policies; this 
eliminates the necessity of endorsing the 
large number of blanket polic ies each 
time additional insurance is required. 
On boiler insurance the five-month pe- 
riod of nonoperation is taken into con- 
sideration. Following consecutive — pre- 
mium increases on burglary insurance, 
the district set aside funds to cover its 
own losses. Results for some years have 
been on a_ break-even basis, but more 
recently the reserve fund has been in 
the red. As a_ result 


burglary insurance is under way. 


a new study of 


Premiums Shared by Broker. Jerry 
D. Wootan Jr., director of finance, Ful- 
ton County schools, Georgia, described 
how the board of education there places 
casualty insurance through a “broker 
of record,” an “excellent firm with good 
insurance specialists and competent en- 
gineers.” The school district staff is free 
to call upon the broker any time for 
counsel, for the broker represents the 
board, rather than the underwriters, in 
loss settlements. The consideration for 
all services is that the broker be allowed 
to place (that is, to retain normal com- 
missions on) 40 per cent of the pre- 
miums. Heretofore the remaining 60 
per cent was distributed among 40 quali- 
fied agents in the school district, who 
write the 200 policies. By mutual con- 
sent of the broker, the agents, and the 
school boards, the 60 per cent commis- 
sion now goes to the agents’ associa- 
tion for distribution. 

An all-risk property floater on musical 
instruments and another (except for fire) 
on audio-visual, office, public address 
system, and commercial department 
equipment are carried. One of two small 
safe burglary insurance policies covers 
a safe in a large rural high school that 
does not have banking facilities readily 
available. 

All employes are covered under a 
blanket position bond, with an_ indivi- 
dual fidelity bond on each principal as 
required under 1959 state law. A $4 
charge is made annually for the indi- 


vidual bond, and the blanket bond has 


PRO-MO-LITE 


Pro-Mo-Lite general-purpose liquid 
detergent saves you labor and money 
on a full range of floor cleaning jobs. 
Excelient for resilient and sealed wood 
floors .. forms no soap scum on contact 
with free lime in old cement or terrazzo 
surfaces for complete stripping or 
simple daily maintenance . . - leaves 
no slippery film . . . use with muriatic 
acid to clean and neutralize concrete 


floors in just ONE operation! 


Write for 


information 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


76 Roland Street Boston 29, Massachusetts 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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THE HEYWOOD 





4 HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


it RAd 


EST. 1826 





LINE La 


a 


featuring Seats and backs are available in solid, kiln- 

dried hardwoods for long wear. In attractive 

natural finish, seats and backs are shaped and 

saddled for utmost comfort. Scientific ratio of 
pitch meets good posture standards. 








FLEXIBILITY, DESIGN, 


STYLE, COLOR plus bai | 
RUGGED DURABILITY IN 


A WIDE VARIETY OF 
Seats and backs in Heywood’s exclusive solid 
FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE sect’ Ths ar em ob ie wp tema 


Seats and backs are molded, shaped, and 
saddled for best seating posture. No other 


material can outwear HeyWoodite in seats, 
Flexibility! What are your needs or preferences in top- backs, desk tops, and tablet arms 
quality school furniture? Whatever these may be, THE 
HEYWooD LINE meets your individual, specific require- 
ments. In desks, chairs, combination units, tablet arm 
models, specialty pieces, and all other types of school 
furniture, THE HEYWoopD LINE offers you an infinite \ 


variety of styles, designs, materials, colors, to best suit 


your needs. \ — woke 


‘eatured in THE HEYWooD LINE of se ‘urniture 
Featured in THE HEYwoop LINE of school furniture The HeyWoodite tablet arm is molded, shaped 


is the exclusive and patented solid plastic, called Hey- and scientifically proportioned at a comfortable 
Woodite. This new and proven material won’t stain, wating FD. Line cena aenee Sans 
school furniture parts made of this indestruct- 


won 't burn, won't break ... and requires no mainte- ible, patented solid plastic, HeyWoodite tablet 
nance, no refinishing, no repairs. Whether you buy THE arms come in four colors that won't wear 
. y through, fade, or discolor 


HEYWOOD LINE in solid wood, plywood, laminated plas- 
tics, or HeyWoodite solid plastic, you have the posi- 
tive assurance that you could not possibly have made 
a better choice. For new school furniture, or replace- 
ment units, call on Heywood-Wakefield, famous for fine 


furniture for 135 years! 


Ky a Y W oO oO D = W A K & F 4 - L D Easy ingress and egress are a functional part 

of Heywood tablet arm units. The laminated 

i iWIiel tablet arm is bonded to a high quality, solid 

S C h 00 | F urn t ure D IVISION hardwood core for permanency, strength, and 

- a ' . F ‘. . long service. It is rigidly mounted to the tip- 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN ¢ GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS proof steel chair frame 


NEWPORT, TENNESSEE 


Heywood-Wakefield’s auditorium seating line includes fixed and mova- 
ble units for every school use. It includes chairs with veneer seats and 
backs, models with spring and rubber cushions, and those with padded 
or spring-filled backs. There is a choice of wood or steel end standards 
and an option on self-rising seats. There is a wide range of fabrics, 
metal colors, and wood finishes. Portable seating and folding chairs by 
Heywood-Wakefield are the most luxurious in the country! 





been amended to avoid any conflict be- 
tween the two policies. Automobile and 
bus insurance is carried on a fleet basis, 
with no coverage on individual vehicles 
since more than 100 of them are well 


dispersed. 


OPERATION was the topic for another 
discussion group. Two speakers had non- 
classified employes and school environ- 


ment as their subjects. 


Noninstructional Personnel. Employ- 
ing, training and supervising noninstruc- 
tional personnel was the subject for 
James W. Colmey, assistant director of 
operations, Dade County's __ public 
schools, Florida. Dr. Colmey expressed 
the following beliefs: 

The only true function of operational 
employes is to make possible a_ better 
opportunity for educating children, Care- 
ful screening of employes is important. 
Fingerprint checking is one phase of 
such screening in Dade County (The 
Nation’s ScHoois, November 1959, p 
66). 

An orientation program for new em- 
ployes and written instruction regarding 
anticipated conduct on the job are sig- 
nificant elements of the training process. 
After completion of a three-year formal 
training course, covering 52 subjects, a 
certificate is issued. 

Salary is not the most important fac- 
tor in retaining outstanding employes 
over a long period of years. If nonin- 
structional employes are to become ca- 


Cuts Office Expense for Schools. You'll save time — e people, they must be satisfied with 


their working conditions. Noninstruc- 


and money on paperwork with the speed and simplicity igual employes in Dade County are 
of ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Brand Copying Machines. Bid requests, privileged to join or not to join national 
student transcripts, teacher’s records—most of the burden- exe ont —_— wa ad 
some routine work of the school office—can be copied tion of union dues is not permitted be- 
instantly with no delays or expense for transcribing. Even cause this is considered a form of com- 
much of your correspondence is handled faster at far —— Pulsion. 

lower cost. In just 4 seconds these all-electric machines Work Environment. Bennie E. Car- 
copy directly from an original—with the clean dry copy on _'nichach coordinator of the research and 
white, bond-weight paper or on any of 6 colors. To see all odes for hy Nashville, Tem. 
that perfectly dry copying can do, call your local dealer. _ told what a university professor sees in 


school plant operation and the educa- 


Or mail the coupon. tional program. Dr. Carmichael, a for- 


mer school principal, said he wanted in 


O xX his school the following conditions of 
| a he re IVI _— FA plant operation: 

BRAND 1. Supervisors who can share knowl- 

COPYING MACHINES edge and know-how in plant operation 

with those responsible for providing the 

best possible setting for learning, and 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. who in turn exhibit an interest in the 
ees Sone a kind of school operated. 


Please show me, at no obligation, how dry 9 
copying with ‘‘Thermo-Fax"’ Copying Machines - 
can simplify paperwork at low cost. administrator's office, in the corridors, 


or about the school, who are busy doing 
the little things which students and 
teachers see, anticipating needs, and 
Address concerned with having space ready for 


f , 
hl — =>) 
Thermo Fak 


. 4 a 
WL COPYING PRODUCTS 7 
q he 
4 


~ 
a>) xe“ 


- Custodians who are seen in the 
** Machines that mean business 


Miienesora (fining ano 


anvracrurine COMPANY 


«+ WHERE RESEARCH 1S THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Name 





Company__ 





use when it is needed. 
(Continued on Page 116) 


THE TERM HERMO-FAX A REGISTERED 


City. _.... Zone___State___ 


TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 
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Whatever they’re 


walking IN : «. 
won’t penetrate... 


SIMONIZ Non-Scuff FLOOR FINISH 


Maximum beauty and protection—with less care—whatever the weather or traffic. 
Mirror-clear vinyl is the secret. One coat creates its own durable substrata seal— 
and bright, self-polishing, slip-resistant top film. Perfect bond and leveling on all 
floors. Never needs buffing. Just mop away water, grime and dirt—bright, long-wear 
finish stays on. 


Available in 1-, 5-, 30- and 55-gallon sizes. Order from your Simoniz  @@@eeeeeeeeesoesecseeseeesessesseseseeseeeeeseses® 


Commercial Products Distributor or mail the coupon today! a = Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division—NS-6) ol 


2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, lilinois 


Conmenciat 
® : [_] Without obligation, please send details on new Simoniz Non- 
Scuff Floor Finish. 
[] Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 
FOR LONG WEAR=-LESS CARE — = Name Saar “RR ae ge LET) 


Heavy-Duty Floor Wax e Non-Scuff Floor Finish ¢ Super s ( 5 Ei ea TSI Oe Pc ee ea 
Anti-Slip Floor Finish e Triple “A" Paste Floor Wax e |" . 

Heavy-Duty Vinyl Sponge ¢ All-Purpose Concentrate \F ~ P Street Address__ 
Floor Cleaner ¢ HiLite Furniture Polish NALD 


EERE OSCE eS State 
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(Continued From Page 114) 
3. A school that is ready for opening 
in September and gives good “first im- 
pressions” of cleanliness, ventilation, or- 
derliness and physical condition. 

4. An exchange of “good mornings” 
between all personnel, with much reason 
for conversation between all employes — 
opportunity to think aloud to custodians 
about school programs, plans and sched- 
ules, children and buildings. “Most of 
our problems are not those supposedly 
defined; they are problems of relating 
adequately to one another so that our 
defined problems can be considered.” 

5. A building that shows signs of use, 
but not abuse; the latter indicates non- 
directed learning is taking place. 

6. A prevailing feeling that the school 

is improving. “A good school is a school 
that is “getting better.’ ” 
7. A staff, including teachers, that is 
economy-minded Misexpenditures — in 
one area serve to restrict the freedom of 
allocation to another, including salaries. 

8. More house cleaning done at night 
and by shifts if possible. It keeps some- 
one on duty at the school and limits in- 
terruptions during the day. 

9. A work schedule to be used not as 
. day-to-day check list, but as a work 
guide and as a reminder of what is to be 
accomplished, with a flexibility in the 
work schedule desirable in a lesson plan. 


10. A staff that will engage in house- 


Ss 


keeping, although not in house cleaning. 
It is not too much to expect that rooms 
will be left orderly and prepared for an 
orderly procedure of cleaning, with win- 
dows closed, boards erased, and lights 
turned off. “Some order in life, even at 
the school, need not be suppressing.” 

11. Consistency in the appearance of 
the building: no makeshift repair, i.e. 
not a nail used where it is obvious that 
a screw or a bolt is necessary, not one 
bulletin board dangling from the wall 
while the others are mounted. Individual 
differences in decorating and in celor 
schemes should be encouraged, but 
patchwork and disorganized and clutter- 
ing procedures do not have to be em- 
ployed to achieve this. 

12. To reinforce the foregoing, an ad- 
ministrator mindful of the following: 
obtaining welfare benefits for the service 
staff, keeping the community informed 
of the importance of service staff facili- 
ties, keeping the staff informed of 
changes in custodial services, and main- 
taining student cooperation. 
MAINTENANCE was another subject 
covered by a discussion group. Three 
speakers dealt with maintenance phases 
of heating equipment, roofs, floors and 
floor coverings; a fourth discussed sum- 
mer work schedules. 

Heating. A. H. Thomas, executive di- 
rector of maintenance and operations 
for the schools of Atlanta, said that the 
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fundamental function of a school’s heat- 
ing system is to provide safe, heaithful 
and comfortable conditions for the chil- 
dren. For this reason it is essential that 
each school district have a competent 
and well organized heating maintenance 
department. Failure of the heating plant, 
with shutdown of a school, is costly. 

Mr. Thomas explained: 

Normally the most important parts of 
a central heating system are located in 
the equipment (boiler) room. This, then, 
is the place to begin preventive mainte- 
nance checking. The heating mainte- 
nance foreman should be a man with 
executive ability and thoroughly familiar 
with operations and repair problems in 
this field. 

Since the most important part of op- 
erating a heating system is safety, there 
should be a weekly check of the boilers, 
the safety and operating controls, and 
the mechanical firing devices, with an 
inspection of the entire heating system 
each month. The latter should consist of 
checking all 
radiation, 


boiler room equipment, 


pumps, air handling units, 
building controls, and cleanliness of the 
equipment. Minor adjustments and prop- 
er oiling and greasing often prevent 
breakdowns. 

Heating a school building to the oc- 
cupied temperature when the building 
is not occupied is inefficient operation, 
yet it is a common occurrence because 
the control system is not functioning 
properly. To minimize the potential haz- 
ards of a gas distribution system, fre- 
quent inspections should be made for 
leaks throughout the building. During 
the summer vacation the shut-off valve 
should be locked in closed position. 

Immediately after the heating season 
is over boilers should be prepared for 
the period of nonuse as required by the 
insurance company. Oxidation, rusting 
and corrosion can cause steel boilers to 
deteriorate when not in use. Cast-iron 
boilers present less of a problem. in this 
respect. 

If unsatisfactory feed-water conditions 
exist, the services of a reliable chemical 
firm specializing in boiler-water treat- 
ment should be procured. 

In many heating plants it is possible 
to reduce fuel consumption 15 per cent 
or more through increasing the efficiency 
of combustion in the boiler. The adjust- 
ing is not a difficult problem for a com- 
bustion engineer. If such a person is not 
available, maintenance personnel should 
be trained in the use of instruments re- 
quired for checking. 


Roofs. Maurice Greenwald, director 
of maintenance, Orleans Parish public 
schools, explained the problems incident 
to a built-up roof, the choice between rag 
felt and inorganic felts, and the relative 
merits of coal tar and asphalt. 

The speaker considered a 20 year roof- 
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FIT PROVISO WEST’S PARK-LIKE SETTING 


A big school with a small school atmosphere is the 
way they describe the new Proviso West Township 
High School, Hillside, Illinois. Occupying a site of 
60 acres, the school includes six major functional 
units grouped around a central mall. Walls are Truscon 
Aluminum VISION-VENT* 

Many newer schools are going VISION-VENT. Erec- 
tion is fast, economical. And VISION-VENT skin-type 
construction provides more usable floor space, re- 
duces weight on frame and foundation. Exterior walls 
are strikingly modern and beautiful. 

Jse of VISION-VENT Window Walls assures higher 
natural light factor, good fire-resistance and insulating 
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value, better ventilation. Panels can be provided with 
louvers for heating or ventilating systems. 

VISION-VENT Window Walls offer a selection of 
practically any type of window—double-hung, in- 
termediate projected, and many others in steel and 
aluminum. Trim modern appearance. VISION-VENT 
is available with a choice of high-gloss panel colors, 
porcelain enamel, stainless steel, or aluminum. 

For all the advantages of modern curtain wall 
construction—combined with the exclusive feature of 
ventilated, insulated panels integrated with heavy- 
intermediate steel windows—investigate Truscon 
VISION-VENT. Send coupon for full information, 
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ing bond a good investment because it 
ensures inspection by roofing experts, pro- 
vides a guarantee or an agreement to 
make repairs, and limits the school’s 
liability in case of damage. The bond in 
itself is not always assurance, however, 
that a specified job will be done as pre- 
scribed. Also, it does not guarantee 
prompt repair, and does not cover dam- 
age done to the interior of the building 
before the leak is fixed. The best promise 
of a trouble-free roof comes with inspec- 


tion by school personnel. 


Floors. L. H. Wright, assistant super- 
visor of school plants for Jackson, Miss., 
reviewed the various types of floors and 
flooring materials. He emphasized that 
because almost 90 per cent of the cost 
of floor maintenance is labor, it is much 
more economical to use a floor machine, 
vacuum pick-up, and a good quality 
cleaning product. Neutral soaps or mild 
detergents will clean most any type of 
floor if used according to the directions 
of the manufacturer. The trial and error 
system is not always the safest and most 
economical, he said. 

Wood floors that have been treated 
with a penetrating seal are best pro- 
tected against water. After sealing, pe- 
riodic waxing should follow, according 
to Mr. Wright. 

The various types of masonry floors 
also should be treated with a penetrat- 
ing sealer. Strong caustic or acid clean- 


ers cause injury to marble, concrete, ter- 
razzo and the grouting of floor tile. 
Resilient floors should be waxed and 
rewaxed, the frequency depending upon 
the amount of traffic, climate, and sur- 
rounding soil condition. For wax strip- 
ping, one of the biggest school renova- 
tion jobs of the summer, a good floor 
machine is indispensable, he said. 


Summer Work Schedules. Fred Kline, 
director of maintenance and operation 
for the Dade County public school sys- 
tem, Miami, preplanning for 
extended day and summer maintenance 
schedules. Discussion between represent- 
atives of the educational divisions and 
the maintenance department will smoothe 
out differences of opinion as to the prior- 


urged 


ity of work and requirements. 

After coordination has been achieved, 
on-site inspections are made by mainte- 
nance, supervisory and foreman person- 
nel, Mr. Kline said. Principals of the 
individual schools are advised as to the 
scope of the proposed work so that ad- 
justments can be made in their summer 
custodial program. 

Sketches and bills of material are pre- 
pared for each job. Permits are obtained. 
Materials are purchased for delivery at 
the date set for starting the project. 

If additional maintenance personnel is 
needed, Mr. Kline explained, arrange- 
ments are made so that the workers will 
be available at the proper time. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING. | Jarvis 
Barnes, assistant superintendent for ad- 
ministrative services, described the ad- 
ministrator’s role in schoolhouse plan- 
ning, drawing his illustrations from the 
Atlanta public school system. 

Mr. Barnes accented the following ad- 
ministrative responsibilities for new con- 
struction: determining the need, acquir- 
ing the site, selecting the architect, 
developing plans and specifications, and 
accepting the bid. The administrator 
must have answers to questions such as 
these: What are the effects of changes 
in the community and in the surround- 
ing communities? What is the residential 
history of the community? What is the 
status of each neighboring school? 

Site acquisition calls for advance plan- 
ning and close coordination with munici- 
pal planning agents. Some of the factors 
to be considered include: accessibility, 
community use, drainage, environment, 
expansion, proximity to population cen- 
ters, site preparation, topography, prox- 
imity to traffic hazards, utilities, zoning 
of the area, acreage and price. 

In the development of plans and spec- 
ifications, the administrator is charged 
with the responsibility of orienting the 
architect with reference to the limitations 
of the budget, educational specifications, 
and the board’s construction document 
of minimum essentials. Educational spec- 
ifications particularly are important. It 
is up to the administrator to acquaint 
the architect with instructional objec- 
tives. 

After an agreement has been reached 
on the plan, the local builders’ exchange 
should be consulted so that there will be 
no conflict with other local bidding. The 
right bid proposal and bid dates are 
very important. Bids that arrive late 
should not be accepted. Preferably, bid 
proposals should not contain alternatives, 
but if justified, should be additive, rather 
than deductive. 


SCHOOL LUNCH. Food service prob- 
lems in schools were discussed under 
these headings: food preparation and 
nutrition, purchasing and food cost con- 
trol, management, and selection and 


training of personnel. 


Lunchroom Employes. This subject 
was discussed by Opal Blake, lunch- 
room supervisor of the public schools in 
Meridian, Miss. With organized labor 
forcing tenure of office upon schools, 
there is no place in the school lunch for 
improper selection and placement of 
personnel, Mrs. Blake stated. The cost 
of faulty recruitment, improper place- 
ment, personnel distraction, low efficien- 
cy, high absentee and turnover rates 
result in an accumulated waste of man- 
power. Inservice training seems to be 
the only feasible way to rectify these 
conditions, she said, because it can in- 
crease efficiency by at least 25 per cent. 
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School Lunch 
(Continued From Page 68) 


appropriate salary schedule is com- 
plex. It requires a consideration of 
good public service and employe 
well-being and, as well, the financial 
ability of the school district. Natural- 
ly the condition of local finances can- 
not be treated here specifically. How- 
ever, certain guides can be listed. 

A sound salary schedule for food 
service supervisory employes might 
well be based on the criteria estab- 
lished for teachers by authorities on 
school personnel administration and 
those recently adopted by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

It would also be desirable to main- 
tain appropriate staff quotas to pro- 
vide an equal work load for the food 
service supervisory staff, particularly 
managers. The salary schedule of 
supervisors should be sufficiently high 
so that no subordinate will receive as 
much or more than any supervisor. 

Somewhat related to remuneration 
are the levels of responsibilities and 
the length of the work year. Our 
study indicates that, in the case of di- 
rectors and supervisors of school food 
service, these are comparable to those 
of central office personnel, while the 
duties, responsibilities and work year 
of the managers of school food serv- 
ice are comparable to those of teach- 
ers. Thus, it would be reasonable to 


place supervisors and directors of 
food service on the administrative 
managers 


salary schedule, while 
would be put on a schedule compara- 
ble to that for teachers. 
In addition, the 
should keep in mind the competition 
for these employes on the part of 
hospitals, restaurants and hotels. This 
means he also should consider fringe 
benefits and working conditions. 


administrator 


4. Tenure protection should be 
comparable to that of teachers. 

Few of the districts surveyed 
granted tenure protection to the food 
service supervisory staff, although 
personnel policies for teachers have 
long recognized that tenure protec- 
tion is essential to the satisfaction of 
an individual's drive for security and 
to optimum performance. As the need 
of food service supervisory personnel 
for tenure protection is comparable 
to that of teachers, the type of pro- 
tection afforded should be compara- 
ble. Like most school employes un- 
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der tenure, food service supervisory 
personnel should be required to com- 
plete satisfactorily a suitable period of 
probation. 


5. Opportunity should be given 
on an organized, continuing basis for 
food service supervisory personnel to 
cooperate in developing and revising 
policies that affect their work. 


Such participation is part of a basic 
drive for independence, freedom of 
action, and acquisition of a feeling 
of importance. Serious consideration 
also should be given to the person- 
nel’s opinions and judgment regard- 
ing food service problems. The most 
effective personnel policies _ result 
from joint participation in their de- 
velopment. Many administrators show 
slight sensitivity toward the feelings 
and needs of professional staff mem- 
bers in group meetings, conferences 


and personal contacts. 


6. The importance of food service 
to the school should be interpreted 
to the public. 


The local school administrator 
should assume responsibility for help- 
ing the public to understand the role 
that food service plays in the total 
educational program of the district. 
He must help citizens realize that 
present-day consolidation of schools, 
long bus journeys, and the increase 
in the number of working mothers 
are major forces making food service 
a school responsibility. Also, the ad- 
ministrator should help members of 
the community understand that food 
service, as part of the total educa- 
tional program, is here to stay. 

The administrator is in a position 
to help members of the community 
realize that much of the success of the 
school food service program rests 
with them. It is a joint concern of 
parents and those with specific re- 
sponsibility for the health and educa- 
tion of the school child. In order for 
the food service to function properly 
as an integral part of the total school 
program, the administrator should 
use every means possible to explain 
to the public that well qualified su- 
pervisory employes are necessary. 

Such personnel will be aware of 
the food needs of children, will be 
skilled in management and supervi- 
sion, and will further the educational 
program in both the school and 
community. a 








Convert into terms of money, the 
time consumed by teachers and of- 
fice employees in performing such 
tasks as counting lunch receipts—lt 
means that much less for teachers 
and teachers’ salaries! 

A Long Island school* made a study 
—found that counting and wrapping 
coins consumed 1,700 hours a year. 
With a Klopp Coin Counter the time 
was cut to 200 hours. The savings: 
$2,400. 

Are you missing a similar savings 
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(Continued From Page 63) 


“Education should help us to under- 
stand not only the aspirations and ex- 
pectations of our own people, but those 
of other peoples as well. In addition, 
education should help us to understand 
what we may contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the aspirations of other peoples,” 
said President Willis. 

“It’s obvious that we as board mem- 
bers must make wise decisions in the 
course of the next few years, and we 
must provide every means possible for 
children now in school to make wise fu- 


ture decisions. Also, we must make sure 


that education affords a reasonable hope 
that most of our citizens will be able to 
understand the problems posed, and re- 
spond to them rationally and ethically.” 

The challenge to America’s school 
boards, President Willis believes, is “to 
create here in America a system of uni- 
versal public education that will produce 
an educated and wise citizenry, capable, 
to the extent that these matters are in 
our hands, of securing peace and free- 
dom throughout the world.” 

Other speakers at the six general ses- 
sions developed individual aspects of 
the convention theme, “Education for 


World Leadership.” 


How DUDLEY gives you the best 
in Combination Locker Locks 


Quick combination 


As lockers are reassigned at semester’s begin- 
ning, it is a simple matter of only a moment to 
establish a new combination for the built-in 


Dudl y Lock. 


The Quick-Change Key, inserted in the lock, 
allows the selection of another 3-number com- 
bination, regardless of what it might have been 
before. Thus, no pupil is able to open the locker 
formerly assigned to him, and the safety and 


security of the lock system is maintained. 


This is just one of the many advantages of 
Dudley Locks which have made them such fa- 
vorites for 39 years with school people every- 


where. 


Master-Keyed 
Built-in Lock 
Rust resistant case with 
anodized aluminum 
escutcheon plate, fits 
all locker piercings. 40 
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white on black enamel. 
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1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 
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Greetings. “Thank God for some of 
the ‘frills’ we have in our schools,” Ben- 
jamin C. Willis, general superintendent 
of the Chicago public schools, told 
board members after listening to a 61 
member elementary school band at the 
first general session. 

Education can never take sides except 
on the side of youth, said Dr. Willis, 
who is president-elect of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
He told the board members that mis- 
statements of facts and misconceptions 
of the purpose of education can best be 
met if school board members and educa- 
tors understand the issues, see them 
clearly, and evaluate the objectives. He 
assured the delegates that in no other 
capacity could they render a_ greater 
public service than as members of their 


local boards of education. 


“Adolescent” Countries. John H. Fur- 
bay, director of global education for 
Transcontinental World Airways, “ap- 
peared through the courtesy of General 
Motors Corporation.” He made an im- 
passioned plea for help that will make 
real the common dream of man through- 
out the world: peace, enough to eat. 
self-government, and human dignity.” 


World Leadership. In mapping a pro- 
gram of educating for world leadership, 
we must determine the requisites for 
leadership in the Twenty-First Century, 
said Governor William F. Quinn of 
Hawaii. Above all, tomorrow’s leaders 
of the free world must be passionately 
devoted to freedom, he said. Our claim 
to world leadership is not made on the 
basis of our skyscrapers and supermar- 
kets, our steel and automobiles, our 
schools and military forces, nor on the 
basis of our technological advances, the 
governor explained. Rather, our claim 
rests upon our devotion to the ideal of 
the free man, and our recognition of 
the dignity of all men everywhere, he 
said. 

Governor Quinn continued: “The cur- 
riculum we offer must contain — in lit- 
erature, history, ethics, philosophy, re- 
ligion the answers of generations con- 
cerning the nature of man and_ the 
universe. The separation of church and 
state should not prevent the study in 
our schools of the fundamental tenets 
of American democracy which have 
their roots in, and draw their strength 
from, the philosophical and theological 
wisdom of the past. 


Economic Freedom. Our Revolution- 
ary War not only had political results, 
it also freed the American consumer 
from monopoly control and made pos- 
sible the great economic development 
which, in a few years as history goes, 
was to astonish the world, Rudolph F. 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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Lily food service is seven ways better 


Individually, or in complete place set- 
tings, Lily* food service gives you all 
these benefits. 

Ends sanitation problems—No chance of 
sanitation slip-ups here! 

Controls portions and food costs—Lily 
has the right size cup, container, dish or 
plate for every need. 

Eliminates washing and bussing— After 
use, they're thrown away. No more ex- 
pensive machinery and labor needed to 
wash or buss. Speeds clean-up time too! 
Ends breakage—accidents—Lily paper 
service is safer for children . . . economi- 
cal for you! 

Saves storage space and handling— 
Stacks easier, more compactly than 
chinaware...about 30 times lighter, too! 
Cuts out noise — None of the rattle or 
clatter of other types of service. Makes 
eating more pleasant for everyone! 

ideal for central kitchens—Paper service 
can be inventoried ‘‘on location’ to end 
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transportation to individual schools! 
Saves washing, storage! 


Here are the facts on a few of the popular 
Lily food service products (shown above, 
left to right) used in school lunchrooms 
across the country. 

#1. 9-in Green Leaf Design Plate, plastic- 
coated. For all entrees. 

#2. 10-0z. Milk Design Cup (to be used 
with cup holder). Ideal for serving milk 
from refrigerated bulk dispensers. 

#3. 6-in. Green Leaf Design Plate for 
bread, pie, cake. 

#4. 5-0z. Cold Cup for juices. 

#5. 8-0z. Hot Food Container for soups, 
stews, casseroles. (You can bake and 
serve right in these Lily unwaxed 
Nestrites.*) 

#6. 4-o0z. Pleated Dish for salads and 
desserts. 


#7.914-in. Molded Compartment Plate. 
For all entrees. 


FREE! Lily is now offer- 


ing an informative and 
educational booklet en- 
titled ‘“‘Paper Service in 
Schools.”” If you would 
like a copy, just send 
this coupon. 
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(Continued From Page 122) 
Bannow told the convention. Mr. Ban- 
now, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, was discussing 
how business can help schools develop 
responsible citizens. He continued: 

“Today, our first objective should be 
to help adults, and particularly the 
educators, thoroughly to understand the 
workings of our economic system, to 
know what risks are taken, what abilities 
are needed in order to produce new 
products and create new jobs. Our 
standard of living, which has improved 
more sharply in the last hundred years 
than in the previous thousand, is a re- 
sult of the 
in many countries.” 


activities of individual men 


Youth Guidance. The goal of achiev- 
ing individual development in the stu- 
dent is intrinsically linked with that of 
citizenship responsibility, said Franklin 
K. Patterson, director of the Tufts Civic 
Education Center, Tufts University. 
The training of the young cannot be 
separated from adult citizenship, and 
for this reason the guidance of youth 


depends upon the maturity of adults. 
Basic to any youth guidance program is 
a willingness of adults to reappraise the 
adult situation honestly. Society today 
is faltering because it has no definite 
goals and purposes. 

Youth is seeking 


world, the 


a part. to play in 
indicated, 


speaker 


today’s 


Built to last the 





QUOTING PRESIDENT ROBERT WILLIS: 


| am convinced that the development of written policies is es- 
sential to the effective operation of any school system. 


| believe there is too high a turnover in board membership. 
Too often, just when a board member has served a sufficiently 
long period to become effective, he either resigns or is re- 
placed and the long process of reorientation and retraining 


must be begun anew. 


This convention could happen only in America. There’s no 
other country that has so far dared to let the people rule their 
schools through the machinery of local control. 


In sheer quantity, we have discovered more new knowledge 
in the last 40 years than was discovered in all previous history. 
The cultural heritage which must be handed down to modern 
man through education is tremendously enlarged both by the 
explorations of science and by the worldwide mingling of 


cultures. 


but our mechanized society seems to 
have little left for them to do. We 
should give students meaningful citizen- 
ship tasks to perform, instead of ex- 
pecting them “to stand by, bored by the 
spectacle of the adult rat race.” Dr. 
might well give 
high school students a greater share in 


Patterson believes we 


the actual running of their schools, in- 


cluding participation in student cur- 


building's lifetime... 
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riculum committees. Too often, he be- 
lieves, adults tend to make adolescence 
a prolonged infancy, “keeping the hearts 
of the young in custody until they have 


lost all passion for doing.” 


Mental Bridge. Clifford F. 
spoke on behalf of “a bridge to span 
the gap between our continent and the 
world.” This bridge, 
the Harvard law student and former 
Rhodes Scholar said, is “a mental bridge 
to carry an increasing awareness of our 
younger citizens of their responsibility 
understanding 


Thompson 


remainder of the 


for better international 
and international leadership.” Mr. Pat- 
terson also reported on “a bridge which 
the Russians started to build from the 
other side,” namely, the Seventh World 
Festival in Vienna, Austria, which was 
attended by 20,000. “Peace and friend- 
ship” among nations was stressed, and 
millions of dollars spent by the Soviets 
to reach the youth of many lands. 


World Perspective. “The time has 
come for a change in world perspective,” 
said Vera M. Dean, professor of gov- 
ernment at the University of Rochester. 
It has been obvious, at least since World 
War II, she said, that “the United States 
can no longer live unto itself alone, or 
important sector of the 
western world. Yet until very recently 
we continued to teach and think as if 
the American people were, and would 
continue to be forever, the center of the 


even as an 


universe.” 

Dr. Dean recognized that some sig- 
nificant adjustments have been made in 
some schools in effecting an understand- 
ing of our country as a part of the world 
community. By and large, however, the 
teaching of history has remained cen- 
tered in the United States. The content 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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ways to enrich school curricula 


and improve administration 


... through an economical sound-communication system 


The console shown here is the central control 
of an Executone sound-communication system 
for an average-sized K-8 or secondary school. 
Located in the General Office, it handles switch- 
ing, programming, transmission and power am- 
plification for all the services described below— 
and others that your client's special requirements 
may suggest. Its 5-channel capacity eliminates the 


need for more than a single conduit for signals or 
communication between any two points 
Identical functions are 
available in a vertical corisole, for use 
where office space is at a premium. 


in the system. 








Supplement the teaching program with ven 


Classroom audio-aids can give students 
access to sources of important teaching 
materials . . . can place each class in 
closer relation to the school and the 
world around it... can help develop 
each pupil's critical faculties. Leading 
educators value the availability of: 


Radio broadcasts: speeches; music; cov- 
rage of special events; interviews; im- 
portant dramatic presentations; sessions 
of Congress; etc. 


Recordings: from an ever-increasing 
fund of educational material on tape and 
discs 

Transmissions from other parts of the 
school: student musical programs; sports 
events; etc. 


Recording and play-back facilities: for 
classes in choral and instrumental music; 
language and speech courses; drama 
workshops; etc. 

All these audio-aids can be supplied 
by a single Executone classroom repro- 
ducer... the same instrument that han- 
dies time signal, alarm and intercom 
functions. With a standard Executone 
system, any combination of rooms — 
chosen by selector-switches — can re- 
ceive either of two simultaneous sound 
transmissions. Reproduction is of unus- 
vally high quality. Where recording and 
play-back are desired, rooms need only 
be supplied with microphone and tape- 
deck jacks. Amplification takes place at 
the main control console. 


Save money & space in 


providing variable time programs 


Classes with varying time require- 
ments need no longer be subject to an 
inflexible set of signals. But conventional 
time-programming equipment — including 
independent crossconnect panels, relay 
racks, classroom buzzers and wiring sys- 
tems—is bulky and expensive. 

The Executone system includes a re- 
markably compact, easily accessible 
peg-board programmer—which allows 
each classroom to be placed on any one 
of six different time programs within sec 
onds. This function is built directly into 
either standard console! The costly con- 
ventional system is eliminated. 

















Speed administrative action: 
relieve over-burdened staff 





1 


[ 


a 
i 
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Freedom to teach—and to work more 
productively —is one of the best answers 
to the chronic shortage of teachers and 


administrative personnel. Time savings 
increase in direct proportion to the staff's 
communication capabilities. Today, these 
can economically include: A) 2-way 
electronic voice intercom .. . between 
the office and any classroom. . . with 
complete privacy safeguards. B) Private- 
line room-to-office and room-to-room 
intercom . . . with call origination from 
any point. The Executone system offers 
all the above, providing 2-way remote- 
reply intercom through each classroom 
speaker .. . optional private-line handset 
communication using an independent 
channel carried by the same wiring. 
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Preserve student discipline 


during unsupervised intervals 


When teachers must leave their classes, 
the maintenance of discipline usually 
depends on the presence of a substitute 
Faculty members may now be relieved 
of this non-productive extra duty. 
Unattended students can be monitored 
from the Office —through the Executone 
speaker —and notified by its open-line 
signal light that they are under remote 
supervision. 


Preserve the continuity 
of classroom activities 


g 


n 
os 


— 


i 


Communications in the modern school 
go a long way toward assuring uninter- 
rupted class activities. But care must be 
taken that the facilities which make this 
possible are not themselves a disruptive 
influence. This is the case where calls 
make it necessary for teachers to drop 
what they are doing, to approach or 
handle equipment... or where a call in- 
terrupts a sound transmission. 

Executone removes both of these con- 
tingencies. Through-the-speaker calls, for 
brief conversations, can be answered by 
the teacher from any point in the room— 
without raising her voice. And use of the 
optional handset channel for longer con- 
versation prevents interference with con- 
current sound programs 


Your Local Executone Organization 
Offers You Six Stages Of Service 


THOROUGH, PROFESSIONAL CONSULTATION OR SURVEY 
) DESIGN STANDARDS FOR OPTIMUM SYSTEM PERFORMANCE 


FULL INSTALLATION RESPONSIBILITY 


THOROUGH TRAINING OF YOUR PERSONNEL 


Control student transportation 


Teachers find it especially difficult to 
keep order—and prevent delays— when 
restless students must await loadings of 
homeward-bound school buses. This 
condition is relieved when children are 
permitted to play freely—until summoned 
to the loading area in proper groups and 


directed to their buses 


Prevent confusion and 
panic in emergencies 


-ading administrators have long felt 

2 need for greater control of student 
bodies in emergencies. They seek alarm 
signal facilities to augment standard fire 
alarm systems—for such special contin- 
gencies as air raids. To control student 
movements in critical situations, they wish 
rake it possible for any staff member 

» broadcast voice instructions — without 
aving been trained in the use of sound 


pment 


we 
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the Executone system, the same 
onents used to produce time sig- 

will also provide supplemental 
xlarms. Executone furnishes duplicate 
signal generators—for fail-safe standby 
duty. For follow-up voice instructions, 
after an alarm, a staff member need only 
touch the ‘emergency’ bar at the Execu- 
tone console. This overrides all other 
transmissions . allows him to speak 
mmediately to the entire student body 


Je 
= 


This can be achieved through an inex- 
pensive adjunct to the Executone system: 
a microphone jack at the loading area 
and speakers at loading and congrega- 
tion areas. Both microphone and speaker 
wiring run in the same conduit. The am- 
plifiers at the main console are utilized. 
Any available microphone can be 
plugged in at dismissal time. 





Provide quality-controlled 
sound for audience activities 


No audience facilities are so inten- 
sively used as those in the modern 
school. Auditoriums and gyms serve not 
only during the school day—but also for 
adult and community activities . . . for 
socials and special events. Sound rein- 
forcement equipment must be designed 
to high standards. And controls must be 
efficient. Conventional microphone mix- 
ing units—because of A-C power, venti- 
lation and space needs can seldom be 
situated where they do most good. 

An Executone system provides not only 
sound reproduction of highest quality, 
but also new flexibility in the location of 
controls. Transistorized preamplifiers and 
mixers are compact enough for conceal- 
ment anywhere . . . have no special in- 
stallation requirements. 


Executone manufactures School-to-Home telephone equipment for shut-ins. 
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of history and other courses should in- 
clude material on Russia, Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, Africa and Latin America. Yet 
teachers are not encouraging the inter- 
est of students in these countries, par- 
ticularly those not prepared to respond 
to this interest. 

United States history should be in- 
tensive, rather than extensive, the New 
York schoolwoman advised, thus avoid- 
ing the boredom that often comes from 


repetition of the same material. 


Communication Forum. All 15. sec- 
tion meetings on Wednesday forenoon 
were devoted to communication and re- 
lated areas. Dealt with were speech 
education in elementary and high schools, 
listening, educational television, other 
modern communication devices, and 
services for the handicapped in speech 
and hearing. Also discussed were rela- 
tions of speech education to English, 
mass media, theater and drama, human 
communication, 


relations, international 


and government programs in this area. 


Training for Understanding. John 
Dietrich, chairman of the department 
of speech, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, spoke of communication 
as a vital tool for democratic leadership 
in the world. Leadership is judged by 
ideas and the ability to express these 


ideas, he said. We can’t survive in a 


For 
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society if we can't communicate, and 
a society that cannot communicate can- 
not exist, since survival depends on 
communication, he explained. 

Dr. Dietrich pleaded for an increased 
amount of speech training both at the 
elementary and secondary level “since 
it is a process through which and by 
which we improve our chances for sur- 


vival in this age of decision.” 


Light and Enlightenment. When the 
projection machine is turned on there is 
more than light, provided also is en- 
lightenment, said Charles H. Percy, 
president of Bell and Howell Company, 
Chicago, who appealed to board mem- 
bers and administrators to make full use 
of all educational resources 

Mr. Percy, who also is chairman of 
the board for the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, said that the use of audio-visual 
equipment and materials make instruc- 
tion easier for the teacher and pleasanter 
for the student. Also, he said, visuals im- 
prove the retention value of what is 
learned. 

The manufacturing 
tioned against the planning of glass-built 
schools “just because it is the proper 


executive cau- 


thing to do.” 
Mr. Percy stated that the present 
average salary of $4700 for administra- 
tors and teachers is far too low, and 
as a goal the doubling of 
While a few 


advocated 


salaries. teachers thus 
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would unavoidably be overpaid at the 
beginning, eventually pressures would 
weed out the less competent, he said. 
Since the audio-visual director is pro- 
fessionally equipped to tell a story in the 
most interesting and effective way to the 
local citizenry, his services should be 
used in planning the major selling job 
education has to do to the 180 million 
Americans, Mr. Percy advised. 


Research and Development. “When 
educational research can claim only 
one-twentieth of what is being spent 
for farm research, isn’t there a lesson 
for us in the contrast?,” queried Ralph 
Lazarus, president, Federated Depart- 
ment Stores. Mr. Lazarus also is chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
which recently published “Paying for 
Better Public Schools.” He said the fed- 
eral government is spending $119 mil- 
lion for research in agriculture, which 
is plagued by surpluses, whereas _ the 
U.S. Office of Education, plagued by 
shortages, has only $6.2 million avail- 
able for its research. Although business 
allocates from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
annual budget for research, educational 
research and development 
only about one-tenth of 1 per cent of 


comes to 


the school budget. 

Mr. Lazarus suggested a four-point 
program for providing school financing: 

1. Immediate reorganization of small 
school districts. “Voluntary reorganiza- 
tion has failed, so legislation will be 
necessary. . Our study showed that 
an adequate school program cannot be 
conducted by a system having fewer 
than 2000 students.” 

2. Assumption by states of a larger 
share of school costs, distribution of 
funds to be made through minimum 
foundation programs. 

3. Federal grants to “support public 
schools in those states where income 
per public school child is substantially 
below the national average.” Such a pro- 
gram would probably cost $600 million 
a year. The funds should be allocated 
without any restrictions that even sug- 
gest federal control of educational 
policy. 

4. Better local, state and national or- 
ganization of citizens who appreciate 
the need for improved education. Busi- 
nessmen have a particular obligation. 

Mr. Lazarus believes that a combina- 
tion of the four suggested procedures 
will raise sufficient money in most of the 
states to preclude the necessity of “has- 
tening to Washington for aid.” 

Education Goals. Faced with world- 
wide struggle for survival, the need for 
highly educated and trained citizens 
has never been greater, George Romney, 
president of American Motors Corpora- 
tion, told board members from cities 


of more than 300,000 in population. 
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“The desperate need of future genera- 
tions for education vastly exceeding that 
of their forebears cannot be attained 
through any influence less powerful than 
the wholehearted cooperation of free 
citizens in providing the necessary pub- 
lic means and parental support,” asserted 
Mr. Romney. “Primary reliance on na- 
tional leadership and federal action 
could deprive our future educational 
program of the public understanding 
and support that is essential to achiev- 
ing state, community and home attitudes 
needed for effective educational pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Romney cited the Detroit Citizens 
Committee as a good example of citi- 
participation in the 
183 rec- 
ommendations made by the committee 
to the local board of education, 141 


zen interest and 
educational program. Of the 


have been adopted by the board and 
the rest are still under consideration. 
One result of the 
help of the mass media, is that larger 


committee, with the 
financial proposals of a “millage and 


bond character” were passed, whereas 
they had been defeated earlier. 

“It is important that those concerned 
with education oppor- 
tunity to get not only proper starting 


but also proper 


recognize the 
salaries for teachers 
compensation based on experience and 
merit,” Mr. Romney declared. “And 

am convinced that if that is going to 
be done, the teachers themselves must 
recognizing that if this 
they should approach 


cooperate by 
is a profession, 
the question of compensation on a pro- 
fessional basis; and that means that it 
cannot be approached on the same col- 
lective bargaining basis that is used in 
dealing with hourly wages.” 

“It is impossible in any human insti- 
everybody on a 
Romney. 


tution to compensate 
basis of equality,” said Mr. 
“Your children come home and tell you 
who the good teachers are, and their 
classmates tell you which teachers know 
how to teach and are dedicated to the 
principles of America. If the children 
can do it, it seems to me that the adults 


can do it.” 


Association Activities. In his annual 
presidential report to the convention, 
Robert E. Willis reviewed the following 
four association projects: 

Membership. Excellent cooperation of 
leaders of the state school board asso- 
ciations of which N.S.B.A. is a con- 
federation. Illinois led with 694 new 
member boards. 

Information. Publication of the pam- 
phlet, “What Price Double Sessions?,” 
and a brochure, “You and the N.S.B.A.” 
Plans have been developed for a 512 
page, hard cover book to be compiled 
from convention papers and addresses 
dealing with the education for world 
leadership theme. 
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Cooperative Projects. (1) The 
N.S.B.A.-A.A.S.A. joint project on school 
system evaluation, now in its third 
phase; (2) continuation, with the 
A.A.S.A. and the N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers, of the evaluation of 
teacher competency; (3) a nationwide 
survey of school board statistics and 
practices in joint sponsorship with the 
U. S. Office of Education; (4) the 
N.S.B.A.-N.E.A, joint committee _ proj- 
ect on written school board policies, 
which recently published the Reference 
Manual on Written Board Policies. (The 
book will be reviewed at length in a 


future issue. ) 
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Trusteeship. Assumption of the in- 
formation functions of the former Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, particularly distribution of pub- 
lications still being requested. To help 
finance the work, the Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education has provided a grant 
of $15,000. 


School 
Among the 
vising principals who served as speakers, 
panelists, or discussants for one or more 


clinics and sectional meetings were: 


Administrators _ Participate. 
superintendents and super- 


” Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Denver; Mar- 
tin Essex, Akron, Ohio, immediate past 
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(Continued From Page 129) 
president, American Association — of 
School Administrators; Douglass B. Rob- 
erts, Glens Falls. N.Y.; Wendell H. 
Pierce, Cincinnati; John Lester Buford, 
Mount Vernon, IIl.; Edward J. Mce- 
Cleary, East Meadow, N.Y.; William O. 
Fisher, Orland Park, IIl.; William A. 
Curtis, Bel!port, N.Y.; Spencer W. 
Myers, Flint, Mich.; Walter L. Cooper, 
Ill., and William A. Brish, 


Hagerstown, Md. 


Cicero, 


State department of education repre- 
sentatives who participated were: 

Harold J. Bowers, assistant superin- 
tendent of Ohio; 
Katsumi Kometani, chairman, Board of 
Instruction for 


public instruction, 
Commissioners of Public 
Hawaii; Thomas J. Curtin, director, Di- 
vision of Civic Education, Massachusetts; 
Hubert Wheeler, state commissioner of 
education, Victor E. Pitkin, 


consultant in citizenship education, Con- 


Missouri; 
necticut. 


Officers, deans and department heads 
of institutions of higher learning who 
presented papers or otherwise were ac- 
tive in the discussions included: 

Richard A. Harvill, president, Uni- 
versity of Arizona; Roald F. Campbell, 
director, Midwest Administration Center, 
University of Chicago; Jack R. Childress, 
education 


assistant dean, school of 


Northwestern University; Elton Hocking, 


J 


Now. @ 


Every classroom can be an 


head, department of modern languages, 
Purdue University; L. C. Larson, direc- 
tor, Audio-Visual Center, University of 
Indiana; Reynolds C. Seitz, dean, law 
school, Marquette University; and Par- 
mer L, 
of administration and supervision, school 
of education, New York University. 
Others serving were: Walter K. Beggs, 


Ewing, chairman, department 


dean, teachers college, University of 
Nebraska; Ralph W. 
Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.; N. A. 
Fattu, 


Indiana 


Tyler, director, 


director, educational research, 


University; Preston E. James, 


chairman, department of geography, 
Syracuse University; Clarence W. Soren- 
sen, dean, graduate school, I}Hinois State 
Normal Hsi-en 
Chen, Asiatic 
Cali- 


Hanna, Stanford 


University; Theodore 


head, department — of 
studies, University of Southern 
fornia, and Paul R. 
University, coordinator of the Philippine 
Department of Education-Stanford Con- 
tract for the U.S. International Coop- 
eration Administration. 

Still other university officials on the 
program were: Howard E. Wilson, dean, 
school of education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los William C. 


Rogers, director, Minneosta World Af- 


Angeles; 
fairs Center at the University of Min- 
nesota; Robert T. Oliver, head, depart- 
ment of speech, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
Ralph G. Nichols, 


rhetoric, University of 


versity; chairman, 


departm nt of 
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Minnesota; J. Jeffrey Auer, chairman, 
department of speech and theater, In- 
diana University; Warren Guthrie, chair- 
man, department of speech, Western 
Reserve University; Donald K. Smith, 
chairman, department of speech and 
theater arts, University of Minnesota; 
Stephen A. Freeman, vice president, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt.; 
Elise Hahn, director, — psy- 
chological services, University of Cali- 
Los Angeles, and Karl F. 


associate 


fornia at 
Robinson, 
speech education and director of the 
National High School Institute — of 
Speech, Northwestern University. 


chairman, department — of 


Cooperating Organizations. A feature 
of the planning of the 60 group meet- 
ings was the cooperation received from 
other organizations whose interests are 
closely allied with the subject of this 
year's meeting. For example, the Speech 
Association of America cosponsored 12 
convention meetings, at which their 
members spoke. Similarly, the National 
Audio-Visual Association helped devel- 
op nine clinic sessions and_ sectional 
meetings. 

Among the 
speakers and/or panelists and_ discus- 
sants were the following, in order of 


associations and_ their 


their appearances on the program: 

Glenn B. Sanberg, executive director, 
American Society of Association Execu- 
tives; Forrest E. Conner, president, and 
Shirley Cooper, associate secretary, 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators; Harold B. Gores, president, 
and James D. McConnell, director, west- 
ern research center (Stanford), Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, Inc.; G. 
Alvin Wilson, president, and Charles 
W. Foster, executive secretary, Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada; W. W. 
Eshelman, president, National Educa- 
Albert Marckwardt, 
committee of the 


tion Association; 
member, 
foreign language program, Modern Lan- 
guage Association; Austin J. McCaffrey, 
executive secretary, the American Text- 
book Institute; Adrian L. 
TerLouw, executive School 
Facilities Council of Architecture, Edu- 
cation and Industry; John R. Miles, 
educational manager, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; John Perry- 
American 


advisory 


Publishers 
secretary, 


man, executive director, 
School Food Service Association, Den- 
ver; John R. Mayor, director of educa- 
tion, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; Robert H. Carle- 
ton, executive secretary, National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association; Harold P. 
Fawcett, president, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; M. L. Frankel, 
director, Joint Council on Economic 
Education, and Harry K. Eby, director 
of school relationships, Boy Scouts of 
America. 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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Other program participants included: 
J. Frank McCabe, director, Key Club 
program, Kiwanis International; Robert 
J. Blakely, vice president, the Fund for 
Adult Education; Mrs. C. Wheeler 
Detjen, chairman, committee on high 
school service, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Robert A. Luke, 
executive secretary, National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators; 
Ewald Turner, immediate past president, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N.E.A.; Rolfe Lanier Hunt, executive 
director, Department of Religion and 
Public Education, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ; Robert A. Man- 
chester II, secretary-treasurer, Asso- 
ciated State Boards of Education of 
America; Gill Robb Wilson, president, 
and Frank E. Sorenson, chairman, Aero- 
space Education Council, Air Force As- 
sociation; Chadwick F. Alger, director, 
Workshop in International Relations, 
Secondary School Social Studies Teach- 
ers; James M. Becker, director, foreign 
relations project, North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
Charles H. Percy, board chairman, the 
Fund for Adult Education; Kenneth G. 
Hance, president, Speech Association of 
America; Wallace Smith, member, board 
of directors, Secondary School Theatre 
Conference, and immediate past chair- 
man, Secondary School Project of Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Association. 


Other organizations which in one way 
or another contributed to the N.S.B.A. 
convention program included: 

American Academy of 
American Association of School Librar- 
ians, American Institute of Architects, 
American Medical Association, Canadian 
School Trustees Association, Council of 
Chief State School Officers, Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America, Na- 
tional Safety Council, National School 
Supply and Equipment Association, Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
U.S. Office of Education, and U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Pediatrics, 


Registration. The Chicago meeting 
was the third “independent” meeting of 
the N.S.B.A. Meetings prior to 1958 
were held in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention of the A.A.S.A. The 
organization has existed officially since 
1949, but school board members have 
1940, 


designation of the Chicago meetings as 


met annually since hence the 
the 20th annual convention. 

For the last 10 years (including the 
first two independent meetings at Miami 
Beach and San Francisco), convention 
registration increased 50 per cent or 
more each year. The first decline came 
this year for the following reasons, as 
explained by William A. Shannon, 
N.S.B.A. executive director: 

While the Chicago convention regis- 
tration of 2958 was down 547 from the 
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1959 figure, registration from outside the 
convention state showed a gain of 259. 
The over-all decrease was occasioned 
by the fact that the Illinois membership 
registration amounted to only 692, com- 
pared with last year’s California regis- 
tration of 1498, a difference of 806. 
Estimated including non- 
registered visitors and guests, was placed 
at 6000 for 1960, compared with 5000 
for 1959. 


attendance, 


Future Conventions. Next year’s meet- 
ing will be held in Philadelphia May 
4 through 6. Future convention dates 
follows: St. Louis, April 12 
through 14, 1962; Denver, April 28 
through May 1, 1963; Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, April 26 through 29, 1964, and 
Boston, April 2 through 7, 1965. 


are as 


School Plans. Architects whose exhib- 
its were selected for showing at the 
A.A.S.A. convention in Atlantic City also 
were invited to exhibit at the National 
School Boards Association meeting. Two 
hundred and eight mounts and models 
were displayed for the school board 


members. 


New Officers. The 1960-61 president 
of N.S.B.A. is Roy O. Frantz, Pueblo, 
Colo., merchant. As first vice president 
this year, he served as general conven- 
tion committee chairman. He also is on 
the national board of the Y.M.C.A. 

Theodore C. Sargent, general manager 
of an electric products company of 
Swampscott, Mass., was adv anced to the 
first vice presidency. 

Cyrus M. Higley, a banker from Nor- 
wich, N.Y., and three-term N.S.B.A. 
treasurer, was elected second vice presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Fred L. Paul, a registered nurse 
from St. Paul, was elected treasurer. 

Eight 
named for terms ranging from one to 
three years, including two designated to 


regional directors also were 


complete terms of previous directors. 
Robert E. Willis, the retiring presi- 

dent, automatically continues as a mem- 

ber of the 20 member board of directors. 


Evaluation. Electronically processed 
reactions of members to the carefully 
organized 1960 program indicates a high 
degree of satisfaction. Plans are under 
way, however, to provide in the 1961 
program at Philadelphia more time for 
delegates to become acquainted with the 
convention city. 

When asked for a statement evaluat- 
ing the convention, William A. Shannon, 
N.S.B.A. replied: 
“After careful evaluation of the conven- 
tion by hundreds of school board mem- 
bers, we have found, with a few excep- 
tions, that the members were commend- 
atory toward the high quality of the 
general session speakers, inspiring and 
knowledgeable sessional speakers, pan- 
elists and discussants.” a 


executive director, 
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Tokeneke Elementary School, Darien, Connecticut. Architects: O'Connor & Kilham, New York City. Contractor: George L. Hickey, Inc., 


Stamford, Connecticut. 

Space provided; fourteen cl rooms, two kindergarten rooms, multi- 
purpose Common Room, covered plz 
suite, two conference rooms, teachers’ room, health room, ten toilet 
areas afeteria kitchen, storage areas, custodial facilities. Structural 
framing: glulam timber beams spaced at 7’-9” for classrooms; glulam 
beam-and-column bents spaced at 21’-9” for Common Room and play 
area; heavy timber decking left exposed for ceilir Exterior walls 
brick with concrete block in service area; cypress siding for play- 
room. Interior walls: plastic coated coverings in classrooms, Common 


area, library 


administrative 


Room and halls. Heating: hot water radiant panel system, zoned and 
thermostatically controlled. Ventilation: exhaust fans in classrooms, 
toilet rooms and kitchen; tempered air supply units in Common 
Room. Lighting: semi-indirect fluorescent fixtures. Floors: vinyl 
asbestos tiles on concrete slab over insulated concrete fill and mois- 
ture barrier. Roofing: translucent corrugated panels over playroom 
and covered walks; built-up tar and felt with white graveled surface 
over remainder. Volume: 300,000 cubic feet. Area: 28,000 square feet. 
Cost: $14.40 per square foot; per-pupil cost $760 (state average $1105). 


Glued laminated timber beams provide structural framing for a 


fire-safe school of natural charm 


4 


while contributing to a saving of 31% 


in prevailing 


per-pupil cost of construction. 
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ON THE SHELF 


with James M. Spinning 


Thayer Defines Current Critical Issues in Education 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY. By V. T. 
Thayer. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. 530. $6. 


Last month this column left almost 
untouched Part IV of Dr. Thayer’s new 
book. Because the last nine chapters deal 
with current critical issues, they are 
probably of most immediate interest. 

The chapter, “Public Education Un- 
der Fire,” remarks that while most. of 
the earlier indictments were of local 
origin and reflected a healthy concern 
for the schools, in 1950 we entered on 
a period of obviously concerted and 
widespread attacks by hostile interests 
and by cranks. The propagandist na- 
ture and tactics of these assaults were 
exposed by Robert Skaife of the N.E.A. 
Defense Commission in a series in The 
NaTION’s SCHOOLS in 1951. 

The charges against the schools, often 
short of evidence but full of vitriol, were 
leveled chic fly 
the 3 R’s, irreligion and Communist sub- 
version. William H. Burton replied that 


5 separate studies showed that the 


at supposed neglect ot 


were more effectively taught than 
ever before in history. 

Frank Freeman of Cornell demon- 
strated that until 1890 coll ge courses 
did not make “as great demands upon 
the mental abilities of their students as 
does the average academi high school 
of today.” Dr 


while the evidence refutes the charges, 


Thaver concludes that 


‘the educator has learned that educa- 
tional discussion is no exception to the 
rule that persistent repetition of error 


an overcome well documented truth.” 


Footnote to a Footnote. Among cited 
attacks made on the loyalty of the 
schools during the hysteria of the Mc- 
Carthy era, Dr. Thayer quotes from a 
syndicated column by George Sokolsky 
on “You Need To Know What the 
Believes.” He footnotes this 
statement as appearing in the Rochester 
Times-Union of Dec. 28, 1951. I happen 


to know that one well 


Tea her 


The editor was fair-minded and gra 
cious enough to withhold publication 
until | could write a reply to appear on 
the same page. | spent all Christmas 
Day with typewriter and coffee pot. I 
don’t know how effective my answer 


was. Of course, it was not syndicated. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


I do know that a little later Jim Camp- 
bell of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle won a_ national newspaper 
award for an editorial on “Our Teachers 
Must Not Be Afraid To Teach.” 


Charges and More Charges. Next 
came the accusations of anti-intellectual- 
ism, the Lynd, Bestor and Dorothy 
Thompson indictments, and even the 
dictum of Walter Lippmann that we 
have so far removed those studies of 
Western culture which produced the 
modern state that we no longer possess 
the ideas or the values of that culture. 
John Dewey became the whipping boy, 
especially by those who hadn’t read John 
Dewey. 

There were many school people to 
concede that the curriculum was out 
of joint, but the nostalgic pains of many 
of the critics displayed a yearning for 
the good old quadrivium and_ trivium 
unamended, rather than for a new syn- 
thesis that would both recognize change 
and still cleave to permanent values. 

On top of all this came the shame of 
Sputnik, our alleged weakness in sci- 
ence, and the assertion that youth had 
gone soft with our full connivance. In 
particular, we were accused of wrong- 
ing the nation by not doing right by 
our gifted students. As Dr. Thayer sees 
it, there is substance to these criticisms. 

Yet the author holds to the need for 
a differentiated curriculum, insisting, for 
example, that “the science which beck- 
ons the future research worker is by no 
means identical with that required for 
the more practical-minded farmer; or 
engineer.” He also wants us to regard 
science not as a form of magic for 
producing rare inventions and convenient 
gadgets or a mere tool for the solution 
of problems, but as a disciplined way of 
thinking and living that has profound im- 


plications for democracy. 


The Wall. In a cautious but firm ex- 
ploration of “Church, State and Public 
Education,” Dr. Thayer traces the story 
in America from the days when “even 
in the Virginia of Jefferson and Madison, 
a Christian who ventured to deny the 
l'rinity was subject to three years’ im- 
prisonment, and if a parent, he might 
be denied the custody of his own chil- 
dren.” 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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Atlantic Research's recently built research and develop- 
ment facility in Fairfax County, Va., uses Mahon Long- 
Span M-Deck (Sect. M-2SR) throughout as a combination 
component—metal roof deck, acoustically treated ceiling 
and integrated troffered lighting. Campus-like building de- 
sign is a radial-wing structure ... selected for easy expan- 
sion of the missile and rocket firm. Long-Span M-Deck 
from Mahon was selected for its versatility, construction 
ease ... and low cost. 


MULTI-USE 


Interior view of one of Atlantic Research's engineering 
sections showing ceiling side of Mahon Long-Span M-Deck 
—attractive, functional and noise proofed. Troffer lighting 
M-Deck sections harmonize with surroundings—provide 
diffused, glare-free illumination. 
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Cross section of Mahon Long- 
Span M-Deck combined 
roof-ceiling with troffer 
lighting and acousti- 

cal treatment. 


Today, more than ever, architects and engineers 
are depending on Mahon Long-Span M-Decks as 
proven, multi-purpose roof sections that provide a 
combined structural roof deck and ceiling. Now, for 
less cost than once required for conventional steel 
- roof systems, you can also specify functional ceilings 
that fit into almost any job. 


These steel sections give you more design and con- 
struction advantages . . . (1) adaptability: serving 


as structural members, roof decks, finished ceiling 
material—even acoustical treatment; (2) efficiency: 
high strength-to-weight ratio permits spans from 


wall-to-wall or truss-to-truss... roof beams and pur- 
lins can be eliminated; (3) economy: easy handling, 
fast erection, rapid covering—saving time, labor and 
material; and (4) flexibility: producing either flat or 
beamed ceiling surfaces with or without recessed 
troffer lighting or acoustical treatment, in metal 
gages and gage combinations to suit your need. 

Find out what quality-made Mahon Long-Span 
M-Decks can do for you... your work... your costs 
by talking with your local Mahon architectural repre- 
sentative, consult Sweet's Files or write for infor- 
mation Catalog LSD-60. 
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(Continued From Page 134) 

in his rehearsal of the arguments and 
decisions bearing on the Wall of Separa- 
tion, perhaps his most telling point is 
that the Founding Fathers showed clear- 
ly that they intended the First Amend- 
ment to prevent not only an established 
church but fiscal support of any and 
all churches. This they did by rept atedly 
defeating attempts to write the amend- 
ment in such a way that, so long as onc 
religion was not preferred to another, it 
would explicitly permit aid to religion 
or religions generally. Between 1776 
and 1781 nine of the original 13 states 
wrote provisions denying funds to re- 
ligious bodies into their own constitu- 
tions. The other four followed between 
1810 and 1833. 

That the secular public school has 
hardly militated against the spread of 
religion is shown by increasing church 
membership. When the Constitution was 
adopted, only 4 per cent of the popula- 
tion was affiliated with any church. 
Today there is 50 per cent affiliation. 

Against the two-way sharing of school 
monies, as in some parts of Europe and 
Canada, Dr. Thayer speaks of our 256 
are all entitled 


against the Euro- 


religious sects that 
equally to share. As 
pean type of state or church domination, 
he points to our local autonomy under 
which 85 per cent of the school boards 


are elected by the people In regard 


to public funds for auxiliary activities, 
he has no question about health serv- 
ices, but he is dubious about furnishing 
transportation and_ textbooks to paro- 
chial schools. 

What place has religion in public 
schools? Ideally, classroom consideration 
of the values of religion, institutional 
and personal, should help members of 
one denomination to view more sym- 
pathetically and generously the adher- 
ents of another. But to be fair such 
consideration vould need also “to ex- 
amine the grounds that impel equally 
sincere people to seek the solutions of 
life’s problems in unconventional formu- 


las.” 


Freedom To Learn. An N.E.A. com- 
mittee reported in 1951 that voluntary 
censorship (the ruling out of contro- 
versial books and subjects of discussion) 
by administrators and teachers is a fat 
more insidious force than the overt acts 
of boards and legislatures. Are we to 
educate always for conformity? Too 
many have left school and college be- 
lieving “that a major purpose of edu- 
cation is to mold men’s minds _ rather 


than to impart a discipline which will 


enable young people to become in fact 

the architects of their own future.” 
To exclude controversial problems 

from the curriculum is to ask our schools 


to commit educational suicide. The same 
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is true with textbooks. Our major task 
here is that of “educating the public 
to a full understanding of the educa- 
tional functions the classroom and _li- 
brary are to serve.” But this does not 
mean that educators should set them- 
selves up as sole judges of the fare 
provided by the school. 

“The solution of the problem of com- 
upon — the 


munity participation turns 


avoidance of two extremes, a profes- 


sional insulation which deprives the 
young person of significant interrela- 
tionships with his social as well as his 
natural environment and the eras- 
ing of all distinctions between lay and 
professional responsibility in determin- 
ing the content and method of instruc- 
tion,” according to Dr. Thayer. 

The same sane realism pervades the 
chapter on the teacher's freedom. This 
is especially notable in the following 
paragraph: 

“Nor is the role of an instructor of 
boys and girls at the hero worship stage 
identical with that of a college profes- 
sor. In the first instance, the teacher 
must be mindful of the tendency of 
young people to idealize his behavior 
and to use what they believe they see 
in the structure of his personality (quali- 
ties often read into his person by the 
admiring pupil rather than actually be- 
ing present there) in the building of their 
own personalities. This suggests a cir- 
cumspection with respect to ideas ex- 
pressed, a deliberate effort to highlight 
the details of democratic methods of 
thinking and of living, and perhaps a 
more conscious practicing of what one 
preaches than is demanded of a teacher 
on the college and graduate levels.” 

Respect for the personality of the 
growing individual precludes molding 
others in the image of a teacher’s own 
ideas and_ personality. Otherwise the 
student is not free to learn. Neither is 
the teacher free to teach if he is affil- 
iated “with any organization or pres- 
sure group, be this religious, political, 
economic or social,” which presumes to 
dictate to him what and how he should 
teach. No Communists in the public 
schools, please. And this is not to defend 
our sad record of due process violation 
and purgings by association, which in 
this book is most vigorously excoriated. 


Another Kind of Wall. In discussing 
issues of race and school segregation 
Dr. Thayer reveals some curious side- 
lights. We once had a complete set of 
civil rights by Act of Congress in 1875. 
It included equality of treatment in 
restaurants, theaters and transportation. 
It lasted only eight years; in 1883 the 
Supreme Court held it to be unconstitu- 
tional. A Massachusetts law of 1849 held 
that all persons are equal under the law. 
But under it a Negro child was denied 
the right to attend the nearest school, 
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the court holding that “when the great 
principle of equality come to be ap- 
plied to the actual and various conditions 
of persons in society, it will not warrant 
that men are equally clothed with the 
same civil and political powers but only 
that their rights are equally entitled to 
the paternal consideration of the law.” 
“That is, according to the court, equal- 
ity is a philosophical .ather than a prac- 
tical principle!” says Dr. Thayer. 

But the author finds that in spite of 
the law’s delays and the politicians’ dal- 
lying, progress in Negro education (gen- 
erally under the separate but equal 
theory) has in the last generation bor- 
dered on the miraculous. Harry S. Ash- 
more has stated that while in 1916 there 
were 69 Negro high schools in the 
South with a total of less than 20,000 
students, Negro school attendance in- 
creased from 1940 to 1950 by 218,000. 
This happened in a decade in which 
more than a million Negroes left the 
South. Meanwhile their numbers in the 
southern states increased in those years 
by only 1.5 per cent as against an in- 
crease of 56 per cent in the Negro 
population of the rest of the United 
States. Negroes in Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Georgia and Ala- 
bama actually declined in numbers. And 
all this time the white 


the South was growing faster than in 


population of 


the country as a whole 

Dr. Thayer appraises progress under 
the various methods of de segregation 
employed since the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954, both in and out of the 
southern states. He concludes: Totally 
viewed, desegregation has progressed 
with less strain than expected; success 
has been highly correlated with fore- 
sight and good planning, as in Louis- 
ville, Ky.; there has been little resistance 
on the part of student bodies, and that 
little was provoked chiefly by adults 
and outsiders, and (this will surprise 
many) less success with gradual than 
all-at-once measures. Gradualism seems 
to prolong the agony and to inhibit or- 
ganized efforts to ease the process. 
Dr. Thayer calls for wider recognition 
of the difficulties that exist outside the 
classroom. 

Realistically, he says: “The experience 
of a colored child in an integrated school 
in which his white brother enjoys the 
advantages of superior class status can 
be as harmful as segregation. . . It is 
questionable whether the effects are 
not as serious, if not more so, than 
normal relations with his fellows in a 
segregated school . . . . Once segrega- 
tion ends the problem of integration be- 


Sail 
gins. 


Federal Aid? Some 30 million Ameri- 
cans move each year to new homes, 5 
million of them across state borders. The 
ability and the willingness of states, as 
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well as localities, to support education 
varies widely. The security and prosper- 
ity of the nation depend on the trained 
intelligence of its people. 

Of all taxing agencies the federal 
government alone has power to supple- 
ment in sufficient amount and to equal- 
ize local and state support. Under the 
Constitution final responsibility for main- 
taining schools continues to reside with 
the states. But the interest of the na- 
tion mounts; it can brook no neglect. 

Federal grants allocated to the states 
seem to be the obvious answer if 
state control does not then give way to 
federal control, if state and local initia- 
tive is not then undermined, and if it 
can be demonstrated that state and local 
resources are in truth not equal to the 
needs. Some believe that even if states 
and localities could and won't or don’t, 
the job is too urgent to wait on their 
reluctances or on the prior or concur- 
rent solution of certain other issues, such 
as integration or the support of nonpub- 
lic schools, which always seem to be 
brought into the federal aid question 
confus- 
ing. A representative of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation tells a 
House committee that 97 per cent of 
the top 7500 high school graduates got 


Testimony as to the need is 


into and stayed in college in 1950; 95 
per cent of the next 7500 did the same. 
The U. S. Commissioner of Education 


LN From the classroom, 
it’s a mirror! 


testifies that in the same year 40 per 
cent of the upper 30 per cent of high 
school graduates did not go on to col- 
lege on a full-time basis, and 20 per cent 
did not enroll at all. The 15,000 seem 
to be doing all right, but they are less 
than 2 per cent of our college enroll- 
ment. What is wrong just below that 
level? We need better statistics and 
agreement as to their meaning. But we 
also need to agree on principles before 
we Can reac h a sound decision on fed- 
eral aid. 

The author leaves us with a series 
of guide questions: Is government an 
agent of the people, created and de- 
signed to realize purposes that individ- 
uals cannot attain for themselves? Or is 
government essentially an external instru- 
ment with certain limited purposes only, 
the healthy performance of which is con- 
ditioned upon keeping its functions to 
the minimum? 

Sometimes one could wish that Dr. 
Thayer had flatly 
questions for us, even that he had in- 


answered all such 


cluded a summarizing chapter called 
“My Platform.” But, good teacher that 
he is, he expects some work from the 
class. Sage philosopher that he is, he 
knows that only time and the tide of 
our collective thinking can give the 
answers. His plea is for an open so- 
ciety in which men are encouraged to 
think. ” 


A From the dark observation room, 


it’s a window... 


Wherever it’s important to observe students or classes without their 
knowledge, Mirropane“®, the “see-thru” mirror, is the answer. If you 
want to see without being seen, call your L:O’F distributor or dealer 
(listed under “Glass” in the Yellow Pages) or write Dept. LM-4860. 


MIRROPANE L (@ Py LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO. 


the '‘see-thru” mirror 


811 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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improve attitudes 
encourage discussion 
increase retention 


Because the eye is the main 

highway to the mind, teachers find SVE 
filmstrips ideal for improving instruction in 
today’s modern curriculum. 

Convenient, authoritative, yet moderately 
priced, SVE filmstrips meet highest known 
standards for effective class-room use. 
Recognized educators, specialists in their 
own subject area, plan and develop each 
SVE filmstrip in detail. Authenticity and 
grade levels are carefully maintained. Then 
from SVE's expert editorial and art staff, 
right through to the SVE photography labo 
ratories, no step or effort or quality of ma- 
terial is spared . . . to make sure this teach- 
ing tool is the finest of its kind! 

Teachers and administrators often say, 
“SVE”... to define standards of quality. 
FREE—36 page Catalog on request. 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


5 Diversey Pkwy.. Dept. 760, Chicago 14, Il 


KNOWLEDGE 


| Ss E gininat 
CISION 
: RECISION | THROUGH PROJECTED PICTURES 
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A BUSINESS Cé 


By EDGAR FULLER 


CONGRESS may allow federal 
telephone tax to expire. New York 
provides example of how states 
may apply revenues to schools. 


Before the end of June the House 
ways and means committee will rec- 
ommend whether the 10 per 
federal tax on local telephone serv- 
ice shall be extended for another year 
as recommended by the Administra- 
tion. Involved nationally is an amount 
estimated at more than $450 million 
a vear. Governor Rockefeller of New 
York has high 


President 


cent 


sought support in 


places. Eisenhower _ has 
turned him down, but a number of 
governors from other states are trying 
to persuade Congress to relinquish 
the tax. Congress can do this by mere 
inaction, which is veto-proof. 

New York State has passed a 
“stand-by law” which authorizes its 
counties and New York City to enact 
a local 10 per cent tax on telephone 


service, provided Congress allows the 


from WASHINGTON 


oud 


Aq 


‘QMoYy >1qqV 


) 
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federal law to expire. If all New York 
school districts should have an op- 
portunity to do this and take advan- 
tage of it, around $70 million would 
be raised for schools. 

The New York legislature did not 
trust the county boards of supervisors 
to levy the tax as it does in the case 
of other taxes. The legislature feared 
the tax might be so politically un- 
palatable that the county commis- 

(Continued on Page 142) 


FLOODLIGHTING the Washington Monument with DC rather than AC current 
was assigned to McLeod and Ferrara, architects, and Kenneth W. Cobb, consulting 
electrical engineer of Washington, D.C. Some of the mechanisms used to throw 
a continuous and large amount of light over a long distance are shown in the pic- 
tures below. One of the main floodlight vaults is shown at left. By this arrangement, 
bulky objects are made inconspicuous by day. A close-up view of the floodlights 
housed in the vaults is shown in center. The fixtures on the door throw light down. 
These vaults are 100 feet from the base of the monument. The pyramidion problem 
was solved with “toadstools,” shown at right. They're 15 feet high and 612 feet in 
diameter on the top. The finished job is pictured above. To make the corner visible, 
voltage regulation for the banks of lights in pairs was provided. There is one regula- 
tor for the north and south sides; one for the east and west. Thus, levels can be 
adjusted easily and changed, just as they change daily under varying sunlight. 
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Write for illustrated material 
THONET INDUSTRIES INC. 
One Park Ave., New York 16. 


SHOWROOMS: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Dallas, Miami, 
Atlanta, Statesville, N. C., 
Paris, France. 


DESIGNED BY 
ILMARI TAPIOVAARA 


THONET 


SINCE 1830 MAKERS OF FURNITURE FOR PUBLIC USE 





Combination | | 
Lock with the 
“BLUE DIAL” 


- Self Locking 


2 visa ; 2 Styles With or ee 
1 ° 
Mechonism ~ AT wien | MOBILE LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
: \wen — a complete, quality facility at low cost 


A complete self-contained language labora 
tory for one to eight students and teacher, 
with headsets, microphones and monitor sta- 
tion. High fidelity amplifier and 10'' speaker. 
Entire unit mounted on wheels in metal cabi- 
net to move from room to room. Students can 


listen to master tape, repeat into microphone 
< Stainless 


Steel Case 


and hear their own voice for comparison with 

the native. All essentials of an expensive lan- 

guage laboratory at low cost. Several models 

available. Write for full details and prices to 
JUNKUNC BROTHERS é 

\ Ee 1703 WESTOVER ROAD 

emi | MOBILE-TRONICS Morrisvitte, PENNA. 


4941 S. Racine, Chicago 9, Ill. 


GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS — catatoc 100 
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Report From Washington 
(Continued From Page 140) 

sioners would refuse to levy it. This 
responsibility was placed on boards 
Hobart a etal of education, on the assumption that 
Portable ; 4 - | they would be willing t» take the po- 
— ie litical brickbats to help the schools. 
Peeler ar 4 School board members have smaller 
y 4 7 stakes in partisan politics than most 
q county supervisors. For rural boards 
the eventual levy of taxes would be 

a responsibility not before assumed. 
The New York statute, however, 
makes it anything but easy for school 
boards to recapture the 10 per cent 
tax on local telephone service as a lo- 
cal tax. The school board must hold a 
special hearing in the community 


after due notice, giving a reasonable 
opportunity for the expression of 


views by the citizens. Then it can 
levy the tax by a majority vote, but 
a majority of the public school chil- 
dren in the county must be repre- 
sented by the majority of the beard. 
The resolution must be filed with the 
THE QUICK WAY state commissioner of education by 
June 30, who in turn must notify the 
telephone companies concerned. 
New York school boards have been 


Peel Costs—Get maximum savings with this Model 6115 
urged to qualify on a stand-by basis 


Hobart peeler that peels 15 to 20 pounds of potatoes or vege- 


tables in one to three minutes. by holding hearings, and most are ex- 


pected to do so. Should Congress re- 
Uniform Peeling...No “‘Flats'’— Every shape and size potato linquish the tax, all states would have 
thin-peeled by specially shaped Hobart abrasive disc working a tax source that could be immediate- 
with self-cleaning, ribbed hopper sides (synthetic rubber). lv utilized as a state or local tax with 
no net increase in the total tax bur- 


Versatile Installation—Pecler can be placed on sink drain- 
Educators and citizens inter- 


board...can be permanently installed...or can be used with den. 
Hobart mobile cart which eliminates lifting of unit and per- ested in funds for schools could well 
mits easy, out-of-the-way storage. There’s a Hobart peeler be prepared to follow the example of 
available for every size kitchen...every size operation. New York if this situation occurs. 
Hobart Peelers Have Longest Life... Are Easiest to Clean. U.S.O.E. preparing report on na- 
Ask your Hobart Representative for a complete demonstra- tional goals for building and staff- 
tion. The Hobart Manufacturing Co., Dept. 307, Troy, Ohio. ing public schools. 


The Most Complete Line with Nationwide The U. S. Office of Education is 


Factory-Trained Sales and Service... Over 200 Offices ; ‘ 
preparing an extensive report on na- 


tional goals for the staffing and con- 
2 HHhobeout macuines ey + ie a 
+45 struction of public elementary and 
The World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of secondary schools. Representatives of 
Food, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines ; 
numerous national groups have been 
consulted, sometimes with Secretary 
Flemming himself presiding. 
' The goals will resemble those of 
Optional base and : ae FOr MAME Me the 1955 White House Conference 
trap for Model 6115 bility, sturdy, free- a ; ; 
scster ates & © rolling portable on Education, the Rockefeller Report 
floor machine. cart available with and other examples, but with more 
Model 6115. ie 

factual substantiation. 

When asked about financing the 
achievement of these goals, Secretary 
Flemming promised that the Office 
BETTER BUY PEELERS. on of Education would soon be at work 

estimating fair shares for the local, 


BETTER BUILT BY HOBART state and federal governments. These 


conclusions are awaited with interest. 
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NEW ASSOCIATION of | state 
boards of education organized. 
Will meet annually, regionally. 


A new national organization, the 
Associated State Boards of Educa- 
tion, recently came into existence. It 
is an independent organization com- 
posed of the state boards that are 
concerned primarily with public ele- 
mentary and secondary _ schools. 
Membership is voluntary. A majority 
of the boards are expected to become 
members. 

The association’s purposes are to 
strengthen education by encouraging 
its continuous support by the public 
to improve public schools and othe: 
educational institutions; to provide 
opportunities for state boards of edu 
cation to study problems of mutual 
interest and concern in the states; to 
improve communication and coopera- 
tion between state boards of educa- 
tion and all others who may be legal- 
lv responsible for education, and to 
formulate policies for present and fu- 
ture financial support of education 

The new organization will hold its 
annual meeting at the time and place 
of the annual meeting of the National 
School Boards Association, together 
with regional meetings with chief 
state school officers, planned in col 
laboration with the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

Anna C. Pettevs, vice chairman of 
the Colorado state board, is the first 
president. Robert A. Manchester Jr., 
Ohio state board, is vice president 
and Henrv Stewart of Georgia is sec 
retary-treasurer. 

GENERAL MEDARIS offers pal- 

atable thoughts on mixing educa- 

tion and training. Electronics is 
one answer in languages as well 

as social sciences. 

The other day we had a long 
luncheon with recently retired Gen. 
John Bruce Medaris of missile fame. 
Like Vice Admiral Rickover, he be- 
lieves that education will largely de- 
termine the nation’s future. 

The general is full of ideas about 
how electronics in various forms can 
be used to improve instruction. He be- 
lieves these tools can present subject 
matter expertly and in stimulating 
and timesaving ways. He defines this 
part of the teaching process as train- 
ing. Education, to the general, is the 
process of discussion and_ thinking 
that synthesizes training into ideas 
with basic meanings for human so- 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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GREATEST capacity, speed... 
easiest-to-clean 


AUTOMATIC SLICER 
BY HOBART 


Exclusive 2-Speed Drive— Combination automatic-and- 
manual slicer (Model 1712) has low speed when desired, 
and high speed for volume slicing. Change speeds, or change 
to manual or automatic, while in operation. 





New Carriage Capacity— Handles largest cuts of meat and 
multiples of smaller foods. Cuts cleaner with Hobart’s exclu- 


sive solid-cast Stay-Sharp stainless steel knife. 


New Speed—Positive angle-feed trough...ribbed trough, 
gauge plate and knife guard. Ev erything designed for fastest, 
most efficient operation. 


New Cleaning Ease—Sweeping, crevice-free design. One- 
piece basic-unit casting. Only three parts to remove lor clean- 
ing...no tools needed. All stain-less metal finish. 

New Versatility—Sce the pictures below. Then ask your 
Hobart representative for a complete demonstration. The 
Hobart Manufacturing Company, Dept. 307 Troy, Ohio. 


The Most Complete Line with Nationwide 
Factory-Trained Sales and Service...over 200 Offices 


The World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of 
Food, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


Tubular food chute for versatile slicing Slices largest cuts of meat or cheese 


BETTER BUY SLICERS... 
BETTER BUILT BY HOBART 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Two reasons why the new 
best for your school, 


Modern, attractive design saves c/assroom space; 


Kinetic Barrier Action provides continuous, room-wide 
ventilation. And now — optional air conditioning ! 


] DP prwennay TO GIVE your classroom more usable 
space, TRANE Unit Ventilator is the most 
compact in the industry. The new TRANE Unit 
Ventilator is up to 33% thinner than other makes 
of unit ventilators . . . provides up to 14 sq. ft. 
more usable space in the average size classroom. 
TRANE’S same space-saving cabinet design is 
available in 28” and 32” heights for heating, air 
conditioning, and ventilating with steam, hot 
water, chilled water or electricity. 

This new, compact TRANE Unit Ventilator rep- 
resents the practical approach to the design and 
use requirements of the modern classroom. It’s 
attractive and functional . . . without frills and 
space-wasting bulk. TRANE Unit Ventilators are 
offered with optional shelving and cabinets; and 
the matched components are skillfully blended to- 
gether to present an unbroken, unified appearance. 
Every student has a "fresh air seat’ with 
TRANE’S new Unit Ventilator system. Exclusive 
Kinetic Barrier action provides continuous 


powered ventilation, heating and air conditioning 
from room-wide outlets. Eliminates window 
downdrafts, sleepy corners . . . provides an ideal 
climate for learning all day long! Kinetic Barrier 
action solves classroom ventilating problems with 
a rising wall of tempered air along the entire 
outside wall or windows. 


Other systems, with on-and-off action, can 
allow dead, stale air to pile up in corners. When 
their action is ‘‘off’’ there is no positive protection 
from chilling window downdrafts. TRANE oper- 
ates with continuous powered ventilation every 
moment the room is occupied. 


Now TRANE — the people who have air con- 
ditioned everything from skyscrapers to jet planes 
to subway trains—offer the TRANE Unit Venti- 
lator system for complete year-round air condi- 
tioning. The chilled water source for air condition- 
ing may be included when the system is installed 
or added later without classroom alterations. 
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Trane Unit Ventilator is 
best for your climate 


If you plan to build or remodel your 
school, turn to TRANE for the system 
that’s best for your school, best for 
your climate. Have your architect, con- 
tractor or consulting engineer contact 
your TRANE Sales Office. Or write 
TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE. WI @ SCRANTON MFG. DIV. SCRANTON, PA. @ CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN, @ TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED. TORONTO @ 100 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 


a 





TRANE Unit Ventilators provide 
up to 14 sq. ft. more usable space 


The TRANE Unit Ventilator is up 
to 33% thinner than other makes. 
And all units available in 28” as 
well as 32” heights. This compact 
design gives you up to 14 sq. ft. 
more usable floor space in the 
average size classroom. 
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(Continued From Page 143) able orientation, survey and supple- of better presented facts and more 
ciety. Education is achieved through mentary materials, but that it is less time for education as a result. He has 
student-teacher rapport in thinking valuable for “intensive education.” more doubts about the social sciences, 
on the factual basis that training does “Intensive education” is the key to but after reflection we cannot agree. 
provide. the general's educational thinking. We believe that training in the 

We probed this educational armor. He judges the relative value of meth- Medaris sense, with excellence at 
How well can education take place ods of training by the quality of stu- each level of difficulty, is even more 
when the electronic lecturer brushes dent attention and effort given to urgent in government, history and 
aside teacher-student discussion until learning. He told us of an experiment economics than in science and mathe- 
after the end of the lecture? Is the in training in which he presented a matics. If the general is right in say- 
value of immediacy lost? Should the 40 minute lecture and recorded the ing that electronic presentations 
student sit through the electronic pres- retention of its content by the stu- should be used more for training than 
eritation, which is mostly training, and dents. Then without removing any for education, they should be utilized 
then proceed to education on the ba- meanings at all, but by eliminating most in those subjects in which fac- 
sis of notes and memory, or does the pauses and repetitious words, he cut tual knowledge is least precise and 
value of immediacy make it impor- the lecture to a concentrated 28 min- most difficult to present cogently. 
tant to verify and review at any point utes. Matched groups of students The courses that many high school 
and, thus, achieve education as op- learned and retained more informa- students regard as “snaps” could be 
portunities arise? tion in 28 minutes without these dis- improved if the teachers had expert 

lo our surprise, General Medaris tractions than in the original 40 min- help in factual presentation through 
asserted that training and education utes. Since the teacher in the class- electronic means. This would combat 
come mixed, and_ that electronic room can rarely make such carefulls current student ideas that close at- 
learning tools should be mechanicalls prepared presentations, the electronic tention isn’t necessary in the social 
flexible enough to yield immediately training can leave more time for edu- sciences, that vagueness is unavoid- 
to student readiness for education. cation and lay a better foundation for able, and that here one can bluff his 
Discussion should not wait, and play- it way. It mav be more difficult to de- 
back to settle questions of fact is de- For intensive education, electronic velop electronic aids in such subjects 
sirable. This raises questions about means are used more in teaching as government, history and econom- 
the role of educational television, modern foreign languages than in ics. Probably needed are more time, 
where playback for clarification and any other field. General Medaris be- effort and expense than has so far 


immediate discussion is ordinarils lieves that mathematics and the sci- been given. 


impossible The general believes that ences are especially adaptable to sim- 


open-circuit ETV can provide valu- ilar methods, with superior learning TEACHER SHORTAGE is‘ still 


—--- acute. High schools not so bad off, 
but elementary schools continue 
to suffer, N.E.A. reports. 


The N.E.A. Research Division re- 
ports that the outlook for this Sep- 
tember is a nationwide shortage of 
135,000 teachers, about the same as 
‘last year. Special efforts in recent 
years to prepare high school. teachers 
in the sciences, mathematics and 
modern foreign languages are show- 
ing results, and the most serious 
shortage remains in the elementary 
schools. There has been an increase 
of 12.4 per cent in the number of 
new high school teachers, while new 
prospective elementary teachers have 


increased only 2.1 per cent. 





GRADUATION 


I greet the dawn 


durable fume hoods of all types 

; ‘ - with joy and pride, 
for continuous service My deep delight 

I cannot hide; 


ALBERENE stone | ™, 


will graduate today — 


for 75 years the onl € anently satisfactory material 
for chemical laboratory table tops, shelving, sinks, splash And I will, too — 
backs, drain boards and fume hoods. Prompt delivery we 
, from P.T.A.! 
For FREE literature and technical assistance address: ALBERENE STONE —STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
(a DIVISION OF THE GEORGIA MARBLE company) 386 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. DEPT. S 
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LOOK “UNDER THE HOOD" || more for your money... 
of LABORATORY SERVICE FIXTURES | i tl 


(the repair man will...when 


inferior fixtures break down) | all-facility 
central control sound systems 


You get more in a RAULAND School Sound System 
—more versatility, more durability, more 

value. Get every desirable feature for effective 
administrative control, educational program 
distribution and 2-way communication. Make your 
choice a money-saving RAULAND Sound System. 


4 


te 








CON 2 aoe 
TO WITHSTAND. if | per s Model $752-96 
FULL LINE PRESSURE : yayuanannnae sagas: Latest fp ees 
— we eeereate stem: provides 
FORGED BRASS HANDLE sasgequnununaas chop ~g 
OVERSIZE SPINDLE THREADS gram distribution 
Wnt thy service, including 
HEAVY DUTY SEAT WASHER Power ye with 
-AM t 
REMOVABLE BRASS OR S.S. SEAT eit a ae and stereo 
HEAVY WALL CONSTRUCTION record changer: 
expandable 
capacity for up 


here’s why ‘a to 120 rooms 


leading architects and — toe 
engineers specify k fo sty moder 


for yeors 
ab-lle 
your choice of every 


SERVICE FIXTURES ) desirable feature and program facility 


Let’s be hard-nosed about it. RAULAND Sound Systems are available to fit the exact needs 
When a laboratory is installed, and budget of your school. Available features include: 
only the best possible service FM-AM Radio—distributes any radio program on FM or AM 
fixtures will do. Architects, to any or all rooms 

specifying engineers, and ; Phonograph—distributes phono program (choice of trans- 
plumbing contractors know it scription player or record changer); also may be used with 
no matter how well designed tape recorder 

the science equipment is, Microphones—selects and distributes programs from multiple 
it will operate only as well as microphone locations 

its fixtures, Intercom—permits 2-way conversation with any or all rooms 


It's a fact that there are important differences in fix- —privacy feature available ; - 
tures used for laboratory furniture and it takes such Special Features—Emergency Switch; ee 
experts to recognize them—even the busy repair signal clock; telephone intercom; fire-disaster alarm facilities; 
man on his frequent trips to replace ordinary wash- PERAGS GINS SON 

ers, re-grind worn seats, or to install whole new 

units because of stripped threads. That is why T&S fete 

Lab-Flo Service Fixtures, heavy duty engineered and 

constructed throughout especially for laboratory use, Model S600 

are preferred for wood or metal installations of any Budget-minded Dual 

size or design. Lab-Flo is built for strength, safety, Ploasers in Channel System— 

and ease of handling in the laboratory. No thin walls School Sound schesle--soemmehe 

or shallow threads to break down, no weak parts to rogram distribution | 

give out when full line pressure is applied. Look at a plus inter- 

a cross-section of a Lab-Flo fixture and you will see 46 rooms 25 

a cross-section of quality at its finest. You pay for 

quality—why not get it? You will...when you specify There is an ideal RAULAND Sound System to fit the exact 
Lab-Flo right down the line on your next laboratory needs and budget of your school. Ask for full information. 


installati 
installation, new or remodeled. RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
THOSE IN THE KNOW SPECIFY ab. @eeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeoeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Rauland-Borg Corporation, Dept. N 
3535 W. Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
O Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems 


Our school has classrooms. 
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NEWS IN 


REVIEW 





Catholics Indulge in Self-Criticism, While 
Shooting for Excellence in Parochial Schools 


CuICAGco. Current charges that 
American Catholic educators are not in- 
tellectualists and that Catholic parochial 
schools are motivated to improve merely 
to keep up with the Joneses (the public 
undoubtedly led to 


emphasis on excellence at the Catholic 


schools ) program 
Educational Association convention held 
here April 19 to 22. 

Such criticisms, coming from inside as 
Roman Catholic 
acknowledged in 


well as outside the 
Church, often 
this convention and, by several brilliant 


were 


papers, partially refuted. 
Keynoter was the Rev. Walter J. Ong, 


S.]., of St. Louis University. Said the 


Jesuit professor of English: “Unless he 
has the sense of being in a world faced 
resolutely into the future, no man today 
can be said to have a really liberal edu- 
cation. 

“Global planning is with us for good. 
Once 
has done, we have to meet it with some 


the future shows itself to us, as it 


plan. Planning for the entire human race 
future time 
unthinkable. 
with the 


terms of 


involves us in reaches of 


which to other were 
We cannot 
future of the 
only 10 


thousand 


ages 
concern ourselves 
human race in 
years or 20 years or even a 


We, of build 


immediate plans on some such scale, but 


years. course, 


these plans themselves inevitably set up 


around themselves a frame of reference 
running into hundreds of thousands of 
years.” 

Returning the delegates to 
earth in the Sixties, the closing speaker, 
Sister Bertrande Meyers, D.C., president 
of Marillac College, Normandy, Mo., 
urged teachers in Catholic schools and 
colleges to concentrate on turning out 
at least one intellectual a year. 

Turning out excellent teachers is an 


planet 


essential part of progress, according to 

Sister M. Celine, C.S.J., of St. John’s 

College, Cleveland. She held that “to 
(Continued on Page 152) 


Administrator Accused in 
Student Paper Fraud 


New York. — One of the six persons 
arrested and charged with ghost writing 
term papers and theses for college stu- 
dents here was the assistant principal 
of P.S. 27 in Brooklyn, Morris H. 
Needleman, the New York Times re- 
ports. 

For the last 10 | 
attorney declared, Mr. Needleman has 
operated the Educational Research As- 
Mr. Needleman has been re- 
lieved of his 
until the case has been dis- 


years, the district 


sociation. 
school administrative as- 
signment, 


posed of in the courts, but is still on 


Office of Education Names Regional Representatives; 
All Nine Appointees Are Former School Administrators 


D.C. 


been 


Nine field rep- 


appointed — to 


WASHINGTON, 
resentatives have 
newly established regional offices of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

They will be responsible for coordi- 
office work 


with 


and will 
closely officials, 


versities, educational groups, and federal 


nating services 


state school uni- 
agencies. The new representatives will 
consult with federal agencies in the re- 
mental re- 


child 


health, rural development, and civil de- 


gions on such problems as 


tardation, juvenile delinquency, 
; 
TCMnM 


Donald C. 
the fic Id 


assigned to 


DeHart 


station in 


Was 


Boston. He has 


Garrison Seifert 


served as supervising principal in < 
Pennsylvania district comprised of 5: 


schools and as associate professor of ed- 


l 
2 
> 


ucation in the graduate division at Rut- 
gers University, where he_ established 
and operated a curriculum laboratory. 
With U.S.O.E., he has worked with the 
programs for the transfer of surplus fed- 


and equipment to 


eral real 
schools, colleges and universities and for 


property 


assistance to schools in federally affected 
areas, 
Herman L. Offner, appointed to the 
regional office in New York, has served 
supervising principal at Dayton, Pa.; 
(Continued on Page 150) 


Becker 


the personnel division of P.S. 27. Out 
of the 25 students used the 
ghosting services of the six defendants, 
nine are teachers in metropolitan New 
York or in the state. Cases of the stu- 
dents who used the had 
been tempted to use them will be 
studied individually before their schools 
are informed of their violations of the 


who 


services or 


state education law. 


Private, Parochial Schools 
To Get Free Bus Service 
Auspany, N.Y. — A bill 


school districts in this state to provide 
private and 


requiring 


free transportation for 
parochial school children has been ap- 
proved and signed into law. 

An existing arrangement 
school districts to provide transporta- 
tion for private school pupils on a vol- 
untary basis. Where school boards refuse 
to provide the transportation, the com- 
power 


permits 


missioner of education has the 
to require it. 

To become effective Sept. 1, 1961, the 
new law requires that transportation be 
provided for all pupils living up to a 
distance of 10 miles from school. Pre- 
viously bus transportation had not been 
required for pupils living beyond 8 miles. 

Critics of the bill feared that it vio- 
lated the separation of 
church and_s state to extent by 
making the transportation of parochial 
pupils mandatory rather than 


constitutional 
some 


school 
optional 
But parochial 
argued that their children are entitled 
to the transportation that they 
should not have to plead for it as though 


school parents have 


and 
it were a special favor. 
Ohio State Will Certify 


Administration Specialists 
Onto. — A 


graduate professional study in 


CoLuMBus, program of 
school 
administration for persons who do not 
contemplate a doctorate will be inau- 
gurated at Ohio State University. 

The master’s degree is a prerequisite, 
and those who complete the program 
satisfactorily will receive a certificate as 
specialist in educational administration. 


DeHart Moore 
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With ‘“‘Ludox” in the floor wax you get added 
safety underfoot. ‘‘Ludox”’ acts like a brake that 
promotes easy, effortless walking. And you get 
the lasting beauty only a fine wax can give your 
floors. Scratches and scuffs can be buffed out 





In floor wax, microscopically 
small spheres of “‘Ludox” colloi- 
dal silica are mixed among larger 
wax globules. Under foot pres- 
sure the particles of “Ludox” bite 
nia aie perecer| into the softer wax globules, re- 
( ¥C F559 ao gers sulting in a snubbing action that 
Ol Or~: - makes walking more carefree 
Wii and comfortable. 

















Avoid that 
uncertain 
walking-on-eggs 


feeling... 


| \ 
For positive traction underfoot, plus lasting beauty, 
use floor wax containing LUDOX—Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient 


without rewaxing. For more information and a 
list of suppliers, write us or mail coupon below. 


LUDOX’ 


colloidal silica 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Industrial and Biochemicals Dept. 
Room 2533NS, Nemours Bldg. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Please send me FREE booklet describing the advantages of 
using floor wax with “Ludox” and a list of suppliers of these 


quality waxes. 
Name. 
Firm Title 
Address 
City, State. 
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APPROVED 


through 
60 years 
of service! 


Extra durability is a bonus you get 
along with many other proved advan- 
tages of Kinnear Rolling Doors. 

Striking new proof of this was 
recently added to Kinnear’s records 
of remarkably long door service: A 
whole battery of Kinnear Doors with 
50 years of service in a busy shipping 
terminal were removed from the old 
building for continued use in the 
modern structure that replaced it! 

That's why it’s important to you 
that every Kinnear Door is Regis- 
tered. Detailed drawings of each door 
are kept permanently in Kinnear’s 
own fireproof vaults. 

This is a Kinnear service that 
started before the turn of the century 


(when Kinnear originated the door 
with the interlocking-slat curtain). 

You can be sure that, at any time 
in the future, correct replacement for 
any worn or damaged parts of any 
Kinnear Rolling Door will be avail- 
able promptly. 

In addition, Kinnear Rolling Doors 
save space . . . coil completely out of 
the way .. . clear the entire opening 

. remain out of reach of damage 
while opened... . complement any 
building architecture . . . and assure 
all-metal protection against wind, 
weather, trespass or vandalism. Built 
to fit any opening, in new or old 
buildings. Power operated if desired. 
Write for full details! 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Company 
FACTORIES: 1200-30Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio; 1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


INNEAR Jf 


ROLLINIG DOORS 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Coloradoan Remains Head of 
State Boards Organization 


Cuicaco. — Anna C, Petteys, Sterling, 
Colo., continues as president of the As- 
sociated State Boards of Education. She 
was reelected at the annual meeting held 
here concurrently with the 20th annual 
convention of the National School 
Boards Association, April 24 through 27. 
Mrs. Petteys is vice president of the 
Colorado State Board of Education. 

Robert A. Manchester I, Youngstown, 
Ohio, was elected vice president, and 
Henry A. Stewart, Cedartown, Ga., sec- 
retary-treasurer. Six regional directors 
also were named. Pressing problems dis- 
cussed included: school district reor- 
ganization, financing education, and the 
administration of the National Defense 
Education Act. 


U.S.O.E. Representatives 
(Continued From Page 148) 


supervisor and director of teacher edu- 
cation at Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College, Edinboro; education consultant 
to the U.S. Department of State for 
Germany, and dean of instruction for 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Carl E. Seifert has been head of the 
department of education at Beaver Col- 
lege and Wilson College in Pennsylvania 
and executive secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Colleges and 
Universities. Going to the Charlottes- 
ville, Va., office, Dr. Seifert also held the 
position as deputy superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

One-time commissioner of education 
for Tennessee, James M. Smith is the 
U.S.O.E. representative at the Atlanta 
station. He was director of instruction 
for Memphis city schools and has been 
president of Memphis State University. 

Appointed to the Chicago office, Eric 
R. Baber has been superintendent of 
schools in Perry and Mio, Mich., and 
administrative director and superintend- 
ent-elect at Waukegan, Ill. He has 
served as director of student teaching at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
and director of the Alton Residence 
Center of Southern Illinois University. 

Ralph Becker was an _ elementary 
school principal, director of secondary 
education, and superintendent of schools 
for Evansville, Ind. Dr. Becker was re- 
sponsible for the supervision and admin- 
istration of the cooperative teacher 
training program of student teachers 
involving Evansville College, University 
of Indiana, and Purdue University. He 
accepted the position as field representa- 
tive in Kansas City. 

Hollis A. Moore Sr. was assigned to 
the station in Dallas. He has been a 
school administrator in Missouri, Colo- 
rado and Texas. Dr. Moore was a mem- 
ber of the first Seminar on Contempo- 
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rary Education for School Administrators 
making a six-week study of education in 
France, Belgium and The Netherlands 
in 1959. 

Lloyd A. Garrison, delegated to the 
Denver regional office, has been an ad- 
ministrator in Colorado and Nebraska 
and research specialist for the Connecti- 
cut State Department of Education, 
Hartford. He was a Fulbright lecturer 
and consultant for higher education in 
Columbia, South America. 

Named to the field station in San 
Francisco, Richard B. Farnsworth has 
served as elementary school superintend- 
ent in Sacramento, Calif. He was ele- 
mentary with General 
McArthur in Japan and chief of the ed- 
ucation staff on the Point Four mission 
to Beirut, Lebanon. Mr. Farnsworth 
was deputy chief of the education divi- 
sion of the State Department’s Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration before 
he accepted the position with U.S.O.E. 


schools officer 


Science Teachers Told 
They Have Double Mission 
Mo. — 


barrier; 


Kansas Crry, Science has 
broken the 
must break the thought barrier. The lat- 
ter is the science teacher’s job, it was 
agreed at the National Science Teachers 
Association convention held here March 
29 to April 2. 

The science teacher’s mission is two- 
fold: (1) to stimulate students and train 
them to become the scientists and engi- 


sound education 


neers of tomorrow, and (2) to rescue 
the public from its scientific illiteracy. 
A featured speaker was Linus Pauling 
of the California Institute of Technology, 
whose present great preoccupation is 
with nuclear fallout and its effects on 
the genes. “The concept of a safe rate 
of radiation simply does not make 
sense,” said he, after which he spoke at 
length on genetic damage to future gen- 
erations through high-energy radiation. 
G. B. Kistiakowsky, special assistant 
to President Eisenhower for 
and technology, was another headliner. 
Only members of the teaching and sci- 
entific communities, he held, can fur- 
ther the long hard climb to public under- 
standing of the problems of science and 


technology, “an understanding necessary 


science 


for survival.” 

Leona M. Sundquist of Western Col- 
lege of Education, Bellingham, Wash., 
and Joe Zafforoni, assistant professor of 
elementary education at the University 
of Nebraska, discussed science teaching 
from the high school and elementary 
school levels, respectively. 

Professor Zafforoni decried the placing 
of elementary school children in large 
groups before the television set for sci- 
ence teaching. “At times we act as 
though we are afraid to face children 
head-on,” he said. 
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- KootSwape Sunscreen 
cuts classroom glare and heat 





eee | 


Glare and excessive solar heat 
are undesirable in any classroom 
...both from a physical comfort 
and a teaching distraction stand- 
point. 

Reduces solar glare KoolShade 
Sunscreen, the quality solar shad- 
ing material, installed on the out- 
side of schoolroom windows 
intercepts up to 89% of the sun's 
direct rays. Natural light is bal- 
anced so that solar illumination 
is extremely uniform throughout 
the classroom. Independently con- 
ducted tests show that KoolShade 
Sunscreen, fabricated in 
KoolFrame® Extrusions, provides 
brightness ratios well within the 
maximum and minimum ranges 
recommended by the Illumination 
Engineering Society. 

Rooms 15° cooler With the efficient 
solar shading provided by 
KoolShade, classrooms remain 


Without obligation, Name... 


please send us: Company 


() Free Literature Address 


() Free Sample 


ot eee Re SE: 


cooler, even on the sunniest days. 
Yet, even with this efficient shad- 
ing, “see-out” visibility is about 
84%. 

Minimum maintenance KoolShade 
Sunscreen and KoolFrame Extru- 
sions are virtually maintenance- 
free. The rot-, rust- and corrosion- 
proof materials from which they 
are made take weather in stride. 


Franchised installation For maxi- 
mum satisfaction and perform- 
ance, KoolShade is sold and 
installed only by franchised, fac- 
tory-trained distributors. 


SEND TODAY for this free, illus- 
trated bulletin. Find out how 
KoolShade can im- 

prove both the phys- 

ical and teaching 
environment in your 

classrooms. No cost 

or obligation. 


REFLECTAL CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corp. 
200 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. K-90 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 





0490 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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Catholic Convention 
(Continued From Page 148) 


« nable 


shoot for excellence the classes must be 


the inspired college teacher to 


small, the 
to ability, and the 
burdened with teaching and other du- 


students grouped according 
teacher not over- 
ties.” For, she reasoned, the majority of 
teachers in training will go out and 
teach as they have been taught. 
Graduate students and graduate edu- 
cation took some harsh criticism from 
Hans Rosenhaupt 
the Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 


ship Foundation, which awards fellow- 


national director of 


ships to 1250 or so candidates yearly 
Dr. Rosenhaupt is appalled by “th 
with which graduate 


complete ne glect” 


students treat their own bodies. “I also 
happen to think,” he said, “that occa- 
sional relaxation is necessary to charge 
But these are 


otherwise en- 


one’s intellectual batteries 
minor blemishes In an 
couraging picture of total dedication to 
intellectual pursuits found among grad- 
uate students 

Yet Dr 
graduate 
are being put to the best use. He pointed 


Rosenhaupt isn't sure the 


student’s intellectual energies 


to “excessive regimentation” in graduate 
education. And those students who ac- 
cept the severest discipline most will- 
ingly are generally the very ones about 
whose potential as inspiring and creative 


thinkers he entertains doubts. The really 


bright and unusually gifted graduate 


students often become discouraged and 
dispirited, he said. 

“Personality growth is the first busi- 
ness of Sister M. 
Imeldis, O.S.F., head of the education 
department, Cardinal Stritch College, 
Milwaukee, told the teachers of excep- 
tional children. “Education is truly an 


every educator,” 


ongoing activity for teacher and learner 
alike. 

“Among teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren there can be an amazing lack of 
intellectual interest. One suspects that 
the routine knowledge found in these 
curriculums tends to produce a dulling 
effect upon the teacher. Too, those who 
work in the field of specialization ar 
likely to talk shop with those who share 
the same pursuit. This hardly contributes 
to the breadth of interest one looks for 
in a teacher.” She urged her group to 
read books outside their own field in 
order to keep alert, aware and under- 
standing. 

Programs for the gifted came in for 


Thaddeus J. Lu- 


special consideration. 
bera, associate superintendent of Chi- 


cago public schools, told a special audi- 


ence that a single I.Q. score is not the 
basis for identifying the gifted. He urged 
the teachers to consider mental age, the 
child’s consistently good performance, 


his interest and certain decisive personal- 


ity traits, such as energy level and per- 
sistence in completing task after task. 
The archdiocese of Louisville, Ky., 
has a junior great books program in its 
schools, which was described by the Rev. 
Thomas P. Casper, the assistant super- 
intendent. Each child is expected to 
read a carefully selected book every two 
weeks and to join in after-school discus- 
sion of what he has read with other 
gifted children from neighboring schools. 
An_ honors “in high school 
religion might be an answer to the pres- 
ent situation in which many adult Catho- 
lics seem unwilling to voice an opinion 
on any controversial matter — politics, 
human relations or art — until they learn 
what “the church” thinks of it. “They 


program 


are sure there is a ‘Catholic Line,’ and 
before they read a book or see a movie 
they feel they should adopt that line.” 
This was the contention of the Rev. 
James J. Killgallon, pastor of the Church 
of the Annunciation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, Chicago. 

“This 
overdependence on the church,” which, 
Father Killgallon implied, is a bad thing. 
Today the emphasis should be different, 
he held. “The student must recognize the 
great shift from a defensive attitude to 
a missionary attitude and must develop 
a desire to take positive steps to heal the 


breach that has separated Christians for 


docility can degenerate into 


centuries.” 
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The unhappy child is one of the teach- 
er’s great challenges, contended George 
R. Lewis, clinic director of the recep- 
tion and diagnostic center, Illinois Youth 
Commission, at Joliet, Ill. 

“The public image of unhappy chil- 
dren is that they are bad,” Dr. Lewis 
said, “They are not seen as children with 
problems but as problem children. This 
negative public image and the attitudes 
it activates permeates the schools, the 
juvenile courts, and other institutions 
supposedly designed to serve these 
youngsters. 

“Although the schools are in a posi- 
tion to detect and refer these children 
for proper treatment at an early age, 
this is rarely done. The school can and 
must assume this responsibility. In addi- 
tion, the curriculum must be designed 
to include these unhappy children. The 
school’s basic responsibility to them is 
not different from its responsibility to all 
other children. It should approach each 
child as an unfinished person living in 
an unfinished world.” 

Some reasons for referral of unhappy 
children to agencies Dr. Lewis listed as: 
(1) academic difficulties; (2) mental 
retardation; (3) aggressive and antisocial 
behavior; (4) passive, withdrawn, aso- 
cial behavior; (5) emotional instability 
and anxiety symptoms; (6) hyperactiv- 
ity and motor symptoms; (7) sexual be- 
havior problems; (8) toilet training; (9) 


speech defects. If they are to help the 
psychologically disturbed child, teachers 
must have a concept of normal function- 
ing, he stressed. 

Bishop John J. Wright of the Pitts- 
burgh diocese was elected president gen- 
eral of the association at the meeting. 

Resolutions asked for liberalized legis- 
lation to permit repayment of only half 
of N.D.E.A. loans by college students 
who enter full-time teaching in private 
schools as well as in public; an “ade- 
quate substitute” by Congress for grants 
for science, mathematics and foreign lan- 
guage equipment now restricted to pub- 
lic schools, and inclusion of nonpublic 
schools in grants to assist guidance and 
counseling programs, and stipends for 
nonpublic school teachers for assistance 


in counseling and language institutes. 


Fired for Lack of Discipline, 
Chicago Teacher Sues 

Cuicaco. — Marie Thomas, public 
school teacher here for 10 years, who 
was fired for failure to keep order in 
her classes, has filed suit to regain her 
job. 

By a two-to-one decision a three-mem- 
ber trial committee, after hearing 
charges, concluded that Mrs. Thomas 
could not control her classes and failed 
to give her pupils good study habits. 

Her suit names the Chicago Board of 


Education and Gen. Supt. Benjamin C. 
Willis. It seeks to give Mrs. Thomas 
back pay for the time since she was 
dismissed on March 23, and charges that 
the trial committee was illegally con- 
stituted, since it was appointed by R. 
Sargent Shriver, school board president, 
rather than by the entire board, as re- 


quired by law. 


Midwest Center Chooses 
Five Staff Associates 


Cuicaco. — Five school administrators 
have been appointed staff associates in 
administration in the Graduate School of 
Education, University of Chicago. The 
appointments, for two years, are: 

Hugo E. Beck, superintendent, Bay- 
less School District, St. Louis; John E. 
Cheal, assistant professor of education, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Can- 
ada; Philip Pitruzello, principal, Ridge- 
field High School, Ridgefield, Conn.; 
Gale Rose, superintendent, 
Weber School District, Ogden, Utah, 
and William W. Wayson, principal, 
Glendale Elementary School, Glendale, 
Ohio. 

While engaging in graduate study to- 
ward Ph.D. degrees, the men will “par- 
ticipate in a continuing seminar in 
school administration,” said Roald F. 
Campbell, director of the center at the 
University of Chicago. 


assistant 


.... and cuts man hours in half 
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Thanks to the Clarke-A-matic self-propelled floor 
maintainer, cleaning school floors is no longer the 
costly and back-breaking job it used to be. At a 
new senior high school in southern Michigan *, for 
instance, the tile and terrazzo floors of the 50 rooms 
and corridors were completely cleaned in two and 


one half days during a recent vacation period. 
“One of our biggest aids in speeding cleaning 


is our Clarke-A-matic floor machine,’ 


school’s maintenance supervisor.* “It automati- 


says the 


cally meters solution, scrubs the floor, picks up 
dirt and solution and squeegee-dries—all in one 


operation. 


‘One man operates the Clarke-A-matic while 


a second man cleans the hard-to-get-at corners. 
These two men do the work that formerly required 
four men with mops. They get the floor cleaner, 
too, because the Clarke-A-matic actually removes 
the dirt. It does the job better and saves many back- 
breaking man hours.”’ And by cutting man hours 


in half, zt drastically reduces cleaning costs. 


Clarke-A-matic floor maintainers—in gasoline, 
propane, electric and battery powered models— 
cover up to 4 acre per hour .. . clean all types 


of floors . . . save all kinds of money. 


Write for your free copy of the Clarke Product 
File Folder and the name of your nearest Clarke 


distributor. *name on re quest 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN FLOOR MACHINES 


Clarke 


FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 
506 E. Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


POWER SWEEPER 


RUG SHAMPOOER WET-DRY VACUUM FLOOR MAINTAINER CLARKE-A-MATIC 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Distributed in Canada: G. H. Wood & Co. Limited, Box 34, Toronto 18, Ont. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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Changes in Superintendencies 
NORTHEAST 

Charles E. Brown, assistant superin- 

tendent, Newton, Mass., to superintend- 

July 1. Dr. 

1954 as a math and 

Day High 


coached and 


ent there, effective Brown 
came to Newton in 
Junior 
hockey 


1957 he became an 
staff 


science teacher at 
School H« 
basketball there. In 


administrative 


also 


assistant on central 


of the school departm« nt. 


Joseph B. Porter, Watertown, Conn., 


to Bridgeport, Conn., effective July 1, 


Compartment 

e stronger 

e more room 
wires result in 
r cups and glasses 


8" steel frames 
mes more strength 
igidity than other 


succeeding Augusta Mendel, who retired. 
Mr. Porter has served as principal at 
Amherst and Southwick, Mass. He was 
superintendent at Hadley, Mass., before 
going to Watertown in 1955. 

A. Maguire, assistant 
North 


there, 


John superin- 


tendent, Providence, R.I., to su- 
perintendent succeeding Joseph 
A. Whelan, who resigned, effective June 
21. 

Jonathan A. 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, 


Osgood, dean of men, 


N.H., to superintendent, East Paterson, 
N.J., effective July a 


Harry W. Kingham, acting superin- 


tendent, Burlington, Iowa, to superin- 


tendent, Swarthmore-Rutledge Union 





EXCLUSIVE 


FEATURES 


2h VALUE for you" 


You get 2'/ times more strength with Sani-Stack racks 
extra value at no extra cost. Every Sani-Stack feature has been 


extra features 


Tests prove it. You get 


proved and improved by Metro, the pioneer in the “rack and stack” system. 


Sani-Stack is better! 
Metro has specialized in wire fabricating for 30 years. We form—weld—chrome 
plate—plastisol coat—assemble in our own plant! Sani-Stack means undivided 
responsibility—top quality from start to finish. 


Metro serves you better! 
Metro maintains the largest inventory of racks and related products of its kind. 
Consequently, you get immediate delivery of the rack designed for your equipment 


—not a substitute. 


Insist on genuine Sani-Stack Racks 
Only Metro makes Sani-Stack—the finest rack, competitively priced, prompt delivery! 
Insist on genuine Sani-Stack—accept no substitutes! 


a quality product of 


METROPOLITAN WIRE GOODS CORP. 
N. Washington St. & George Ave., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. bea 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


School District, Swarthmore, Pa., effec- 
tive July 1. He Frank R. 
Morey, who retired after 30 years there. 


succeeds 


Gregory C. Coffin, assistant superin- 
tendent, North Reading, Mass., to super- 
intendent there, succeeding J. Turner 
Hood Jr., who retires, effective June 30. 


MIDWEST 

Robert J. Davis, Elkton-Pigeon Area 
Schools, Pigeon, Mich., to Three Rivers, 
Mich., effective June 30. 

Thomas J. Starr, high school principal, 
Goshen, Ind., to superintendent, Cory- 
don, Ind. 

Donald A. Watts, supervising princi- 
pal, Westmont-Upper Yoder Schools, 
Johnstown, Pa., to superintendent, Lib- 
High Lib- 


ertyville-Fremont Schools, 


ertyville, Il. 
SOUTH CENTRAL 

Bill K. Ford, Baird, Tex., to Belton, 
Tex., effective June 30. 

M. B. Nelson, high school principal, 
Bonham, Tex., to superintendent there, 
succeeding C. H. Dillehay, who retires 
June 30. 

SOUTHEAST 

Cecil H. Meyers, superintendent, Mu- 
nicipal Separate District, Corinth, Miss., 
to high school principal there. 

Levering C. Bonar, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of secondary schools, 
Ohio County, Wheeling, W. Va., to su- 
there, 5. FP 
McHenry, who retires, effective July 1. 


perintendent succeeding 


Other Appointments... 


‘ Peter Prouse, as- 
sociate executive 
director of the Na- 
tional School 
Boards Associa- 

tion, has accepted 

appointment as as- 
sistant professor of 
education at the 

University of New 

Albuquerque. He came to 

N.S.B.A. three years ago as assistant to 


Peter Prouse 


Mexico, 


the executive director. His responsibili- 
ties involved publications, public rela- 
planning. Mr. 
Prouse has been editor of School Boards, 
N.S.B.A.’s monthly publication. 

George C. Boone, assistant superin- 
tendent, Passaic, N.J., becomes assistant 
director of education for the handi- 
capped, State Department of Education, 
Trenton, N.J., effective July 1. 


tions, and convention 


Resignations... 

Charles Cowan, Northport, N.Y., ef- 
fective June 30. 

Albert J. Hada, Marshall, Okla., effec- 
tive June 30. 

Carrol B. Howe, Klamath County 
Schools, Klamath Falls, Ore., effective 
June 30. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





Coming Events | ADD COMFORT TO 
- THE CURRICULUM! 


12. United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, Los Angeles. 

19-22. Campus Safety Association, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Seventh National Te : | 
Conference on Campus Safety, Ithaca, ease! Individual comfort and convenience are built right into every Roya 
N.Y. 





You'll find that Royal’s school furniture helps students live and learn at 


piece for every purpose—classroom and cafeteria, dormitory and office, 


19-23. National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils, National Association of | laboratory and lounge. 2 
Secondary School Principals, annual con- Royal school furniture brings you lasting durability, modern appear- 
ference, Janesville, Wis. 

26-July 1. National Education Asso- d 
ciation, annual meeting, Los Angeles. becoming the fourth R in so many schools today! For free literature an 


ance, and real economy. These are the reasons why Royal is so swiftly 


JULY the name of your Royal dealer, send coupon below. ROYAL METAL 
Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

5-9. National School Public Relations MANUFACTURING COMPANY, One ; | 
Association, annual seminar, San Fran- in Canada—Galt, Ontario. SHOWROOMS: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 


nia San Francisco, Seattle, Galt, Ontario. 


AUGUST 


6-9. National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, 20th annual convention, Chicago. 

21-27. National Conference of Profes- 
sors of Educational Administration, Ma- 
comb, III. 


OCTOBER 


2-6. American School Food Service As- 
sociation, annual convention, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

7-12. Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., annual conference, Louisville, 
Ky. 

9-13. Association of School Business 
Officials of the United States and Cana- 
da, 46th annual convention, St. Louis. 

14-16. National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, annual con- 
ference, Denver. 


NOVEMBER 


23-26. National Council for the Social ; 
Studies, Boston. ADJUSTABLE TYPING DESK 


New adjusting mechanism insures 
quick, sure, non-jamming action. Type- 
writer platform may be raised or low- 
ered to fit each student. Spacious 
storage area for books and papers, with 
} pull-out shelf for dictation. Choice of 

25-28. American Association of School frame colors with wood or solid Fiberesin 
Administrators, regional meeting, San top. Comes in both left- and right- 
Francisco. handed models with matching chair. 


FEBRUARY 


11-15. National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, annual convention, 
Detroit. 


MARCH 


5-8. Association for Higher Education, 
annual conference, Chicago. 

11-14. American Association of School | eo eee 6 0 6 6 6 & 6 & © G wilelereceerne eee 
Administrators, regional meeting, St. 
Louis. 


12-16. Association for Supervision and | Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., an- Schoo! Dept. 38-F, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
nual convention, Chicago. Please send illustrated literature and name of my 
17-22. Department of Elementary nearby Royal dealer. 
School Principals, N.E.A., annual meet- | ® 
ing, Atlantic City. Name 
25-28. American Association of School Address SCHOOL ¥ FURNITURE 
Administrators, regional meeting, Phila- 
delphia. City Zone-_ State 
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PEABODY’S NEW LINE OF FURNITURE 
KEEPS PACE WITH YOUR GROWING 
CHILDREN AND COMMUNITY 


Peabody’s new “Study Line” desks and tables provide 9-position 
adjustability, covering the full 21” to 29” range, and the new “Study 
Line” chairs adjust to three positions. This makes it possible to adjust each 
chair to cover a 4-grade range, and to adjust each table and desk to the 
proper height for any classroom from first grade through university 
—thereby eliminating the inherent risk of pre-selecting sizes. 


How Is The Adjustment Made? 


In the case of desks and tables, two parallel 
tubes that fit into the lower double leg unit are 
secured by a bracket and a removable bolt. Ad- 
justment is made by re-positioning the bracket 
and the double leg unit in the proper set of slots 
located in the vertical tubes. This operation, 
which takes less than two minutes, enables the 
unit to fit any grade. 

Adjustment of the chairs is made by simply 
unloosening a cap screw in the pedestal yoke 
and re-positioning the supporting tube. 


When Is Full Range Adjustability 
Most Advantageous? 


Full range adjustability is especially important 
to all growing communities. 

Any attempt to forecast future furniture size 
requirements in our rapidly growing and chang- 
ing districts is little better than a wild guess. But 
Peabody furniture does away with this guess 
work, because a single table or desk and just 
3 chairs cover the entire range of height re- 
quirements. 


So, no matter what changes in pupil size groups 
may take place in your district, the Peabody 
‘Study Line’’ can be adjusted to meet it. 


Does Peabody Make More 
Than One Line Of Furniture? 


Yes, Peabody makes two other lines of school 
furniture. 

The ‘‘Student Line’’ includes a complete as- 
sortment of advanced design, free-standing 
desks, tables, chairs and combination units, 
many of which are adjustable to three different 
positions. 

Peabody also makes the time-tested ‘‘Classic 
Line’’ which includes the popular ‘‘Movable 
Desk Combination,’’ stamped steel chairs, chair 
desks and tablet arm chairs. 

Your Peabody distributor will be pleased to 
demonstrate the full line of Peabody furniture. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC. 
North Manchester, Indiana 
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Adjustable Pupil’s Chair 
Open Book Box Desk 
Side Book Box Desk 
Student Stacking Chair 
Open Book Box Desk 


Study Top 
Combination Unit 


Tablet Arm Chair 


Rectangular Table 





Division of Modernfold 
® 





Get the BBeckctey/CGarpy 
“catalog-shopping"' habit 





CLASSROOM SEATING 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


WINDOW SHADES 

CHALKBOARDS 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
ERASERS — CHALK 


SCIENCE & 
VISUAL AIDS 


’ CLASSROOM SUPPLIES 

a: HH ART — HANDCRAFT 
‘iil MATERIALS 

penises Ea 

ih MATERIALS 
BOOKS — CHARTS 
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you buy f lags and with each type of item a choice to suit your 
; budget and style preference. 
ge wisel\ You choose from a wide variety of colors, sizes, styles and 
o7 2 prices—over 5,000 items—each guaranteed and backed by a 
53-year old reputation for quality. It’s easier with one order 
and one delivery. Has your copy arrived? If not, write 











everything in 


Bec K Ley/Carpy. school supplies 


1912 n. narragansett ave. @ chicago 39, ill. 





The most economical flag you can buy is Dettra’s high-quality 
cotton bunting BULL-DOG brand. Bull-Dog bunting exceeds U.S 
Government specifications for Type B cotton bunting on all 
counts—tensile strength, color fastness and wearability. Bull- 
Dog flags have been used continuously by the U.S. Government 
since 1915 when John Dettra submitted samples for tests. As a 
result of those tests, the Government issued a new set of speci- 
fications based on Dettra’s Bull-Dog Bunting. Insist on Bull-Dog 


Flags for economy. 


Dettra flags and banners available in stock or made to order 


in a wide range of superb fabrics for indoor and outdoor use. 
For FREE SAMPLES, literature, prices and name of nearest Dettra WOULD you 


Dealer, write Dept. N. 1. WAVE LIKED = 7 
THIS 34” x 46” FULL COLOR WALL MAP OF AFRICA? 


It was one of the many teaching aids sent to the more than 2200 teachers 
enrolled in the Time Classroom Program. During the past school year, 
. college and high school teachers also received periodic news quizzes, a 
higy mee Hoo § reprint of Time's Hawaii cover story, a large, authoritative map of the 
4 moon, a report on the American exhibition in Moscow by a US girl 
a guide, and the 1960 Time Cover Collection. Classes subscribing at the 
special student rates also participated for prizes in the Man of the Year 

Sweepstakes and the 24th Annual Time Current Affairs Contest. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE to receive more information 


DETTRA FLAG CO., | N | about the Time Classroom Program, write to: TIME 
Oaks, Pennsylvania TIME Inc. ' oan Hi) 
Room 23698, Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York 


| And if you act quickly, we can tell you how to 
by placing a tentative order for your classes now, and 
confirming it with us later this fall. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





Edited by BESSIE COVERT 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described 
in this section, we have provided the convenient Readers Service Form on page 
173. Check the numbers on the card which correspond with the numbers at 
the close of each descriptive item in which you are interested. The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. If you wish other 
product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Recording Spectrophotometer 
Accommodates Low-Cost Accessories 
Constructed on the building block de- 
sign to simplify the removal and replace- 
ment of major components and accessories, 
the new B&L Spectronic “505” Recording 
<= & 


Spectrophotometer is unusually low in 
cost and utilizes a minimum of laboratory 
space. The high precision instrument, with 
fully automatic, double-beam grating, 
makes a permanent record of the absorp- 
tion and/or reflectance spectrum of any 
solid, liquid or gas. In addition, it records 
the emission spectra from any light source. 
Features of the compact model include 
automatic wavelength speed control, ex- 
ternal dual lamphouse, air-cooled hy- 
drogen lamp, built-in wavelength calibra- 
tion, large compartment and 
uniquely designed monochromator. The 
range, speed and economy make it an 
extremely versatile analytical instrument. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635. St. 
Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


For more details circle 41 on mailing card 


sample 


Combination Finishing Machine 
for Shop Work 

Suitable for finishing 
wood and plastic in the school shop, the 
new Delta combination belt and disc fin- 
ishing machine is also excellent for grind- 
ing, surfacing or polishing steel compo- 


operations on 


Se 
rr: > 


nents, die castings, aluminum, brass and 
copper parts and other materials. It has a 
standard four-inch abrasive belt and 12- 
inch abrasive disc, and is particularly 
suited for sharpening tools. Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., Delta Power Tool Div., 467 N. Lex- 
ington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


For more details circle 42 on mailing card. 
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Vu-Graph Teaching Center 
Is Versatile Unit 

A completely self-contained teaching 
unit is now available in the Beseler Vu- 
Graph Teaching Center. The Vu-Graph, 
an integral part of the desk, permits the 
teacher to project transparencies on the 
chalkboard or wall behind her in the 
lighted classroom without leaving her desk 
or turning away from the class. A built- 
in roll holding 100 feet of cellophane or 
50 feet of heavy gauge acetate for pro- 
jecting teaching material is controlled 
by one knob on the desk. The fold-away 
rear view mirror permits accurate focus- 
ing. When not being used the Vu-Graph 
projection apparatus is lowered into posi- 
tion on the side of the desk and locked, 
leaving the full work area for general use. 
The entire projection base assembly is 
contained in a single desk drawer which, 
when opened, provides ready access to 
all optical parts for cleaning and simple 


lamp replacement. The full-sized all steel 
desk has three file drawers with metal 
rollers and locks to hold Master Vu-Graph 
mounts and other material, and a center 
pencil drawer. Charles Beseler Co., 219 S. 
18th St., East Orange, N.J. 


For more details circle 43 on mailing card 


Dictaphone Electronic Classroom 
Teaches With a Belt 

Small plastic belts, through which the 
teacher can pre-record lessons and play 
them back to students through individual 
listening devices, form the heart of the 
Dictaphone Electronic Classroom. The 
new system has been tested in actual 
classroom teaching of subjects including 
languages, history, shorthand, office ma- 
chines, physical education, shop and 
others. Not only is the teacher’s effective- 
ness in teaching increased, but she is able 
to handle larger numbers of pupils, with 
less time and effort. Lesson material pre- 
recorded need not be endlessly repeated 
to new groups of students, material may 


WHAT’S 


NEW 
for Schools 


be pre-recorded at various speeds or ca- 
pacities for use by smaller groups and re- 
sults are improved. Each thin plastic 
Dictabelt holds 15 minutes of material, is 
easy to file and store, and occupies mini- 
mum space. Both the recording of the 


. Be 


Dictabelts, which is done at the teacher’s 
convenience, and their playback in class 
are performed with the Dictaphone Time- 
Master recorder-reproducer. Dictaphone 
Corp., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle 44 on mailing card 


TV Receiver and Mobile Stand 
Specially Designed for Teaching 

The result of consultation and experi- 
ment between authorities in the educa- 
tional and audio-visual fields and RCA 
engineers, the new RCA Victor education- 
al TV receiver and mobile stand were 
especially designed for educational use. 
The “Lyceum” Model 210-ET-750 re- 
ceiver has a 21-inch overall diagonal pic- 
ture tube with a “fan out” light shield to 
reduce glare and light reflections, a spe- 
cial extended-range speaker system, and 
tuners which will receive both VHF and 
UHF broadcasts. The sturdy, five-foot 
mobile stand designed for use with the 
set is available separately, or the “Ly- 
ceum” can be used as a table model. With 
the mobile stand, the set can be moved 


O G3 
() @3 


easily from room to room on its five-inch 
rubber tired casters. The receiver locks 
securely into position on the stand and 
an extra shelf provides storage for other 
equipment. R.C.A. Sales Corp., Box 
1226X, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
For more details circle #5 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 160) 
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A Bogen sound system is virtual insurance against obso- 
lescence. You plan on the basis of your immediate needs, 
and start with a system tailored to those needs. There- 
after, as your functional requirements increase, you add 
the appropriate features and facilities. This is the sensi- 
ble ‘expand-as-you-grow’ Bogen approach. For example: 
IF YOU ARE PLANNING FOR TWO CHANNELS the Bogen Series 
II Consoles provides one channel for programming, and 
another for either intercom or independent, simultaneous 
programming. 

IF THREE CHANNELS ARE PLANNED the Series III console 
offers the choice of intercom plus two program channels 
or three independent, simultaneous programs. 

These systems may be ordered with facilities to handle any 





number of rooms—from as few as 10 to as many as 180 
or more—in multiples of 10. And the number of rooms 
to be served can be increased even after installation. 


Here are only a few of the many optional features avail- 
able for these systems: classroom change signals, fire- 
alarm or civilian defense sirens, 1-way or 2-way phone 
and speaker intercom, recorded tape playback, record 
players, FM and AM radio, vandal alarms, and others— 
even facilities for tieing in with independent auditorium 
and gymnasium sound systems. These, too, may be in- 
cluded in the original installation or added at a later date. 


Bogen-Presto offers you other valuable advantages: a 
free survey of your needs, and engineering assistance— 
from planning through installation. Service and main- 
tenance is available to you locally, through authorized 











Bogen-Presto sound installers and distributors. 
Write for complete details today. 


® BOGEN-PRESTO PARAMUS, NEW JERSEY Dept. NS-6 


Please send your complete 8-page catalog covering 


centralized sound systems. 
ba) © G = ad NAME 


NAME OF COMPANY 


SOUND SYSTEMS appress__ 
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HIGH FIDELITY COMPONENTS, PUBLIC ADDRESS AND INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
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| Improved Pencil Sharpener 


Has Heavy-Duty Base 

A new super-strong, heavy-duty Zamak 
No. 5 cast base is now standard on all 
Apsco sharpeners and features on inte- 
gral head gear, “Stream” styling and 


| an improved hole pattern for mounting. 


The gear, cast as an integral part of the 
base, has longer teeth which permit 
greater mesh areca and less gear wear. The 


receptacle is held firmly in place by a 
steel locking ring and resists the loosening 
action caused by vibration during use. 
Apsco Products, Inc., 9855 W. Pico Blvd., 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 


For more details circle 46 on mailing card 


Tomato Soup With Rice 
Now in Institutional Size 

Added to the line of Heinz foods for 
institutional service is Condensed Tomato 
With Rice Soup in a 5l-ounce can. The 
soup is also available in ready-to-serve 
form in the 7%4-ounce cans for vending 
and lunch counter service. The new soup 
is a combination of tomato soup and 
long-grain Patna Rice blended with sea- 
soning and garnished with chopped 
parsley. H. J. Heinz Co., P.O. Box 57, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


For more details circle 47 on mailing card 


Bus for Handicapped 
Has Side-Door Ramp 

Only six seats and a side door with a 
ramp permit loading of handicapped chil- 
dren in wheelchairs in the new Bantam 
Bus by Divco-Wayne. The side door is 
unlatched from the inside and the ramp 
telescopes under the floor when not in 
use. The split ramp permits the operator 
to walk between the rails in pushing in 
the wheelchairs, which are hooked into 
clamps bolted into the wall of the bus. 
One of a new line, custom designed for 
this special use, the bus has a rugged 


truck chassis and is fitted with safety belts 
for handicapped children with uncertain 
balance while seated. “Parachute harness” 
seats are also available to hold children 
afflicted with disabling illnesses upright 
and safe in transit. Diveo-Wayne Corp., 
Richmond, Ind. 


For more details circle 48 on mailing card. 
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Royal Electric Typewriter 
Has 33 Engineering Improvements 
Thirty-three basic engineering improve- 
ments are built into the new Royal elec- 
tric typewriter introduced this year. In 
addition, the machine has a completely 
new functional appearance to conform to 
modern design in furniture and equipment. 
The result of over three years of research 


and development, the improvements in 
the new model increase typing rhythm 
and speed and reduce fatigue and error. 
Two-tone bells signal the end of each 
line and the new impression regulator per- 
mits the individual adjustment of each 
typing character. Other improvements in- 
clude a power roll of case-hardened steel, 
increased accuracy of alignment and a 
new half-space mechanism. Both a car- 
bon and a fabric ribbon are included in 
this advanced writing machine which pro- 
vides maximum efficiency and ease in 
operation with modern, attractive appear- 
ance, including a choice of Royal colors. 
Royal McBee Corp., Westchester Ave., 
Port Chester, N.Y. 


For more details circle 49 on mailing card 


Automatic Toilet Seat 
Helps Prevent Contamination 
Contamination or spread of infection by 
food handlers and by students themselves 
can be reduced by use of the Washex 
automatic toilet -seat. The simple mech- 
anism, which gently cleanses the rectal 
and vaginal area with a warm water spray 
and thoroughly dries with warm air in 
a matter of seconds, eliminates the pos- 
sibility of contamination of the hands as 
| operated by pushbutton or foot- 
switch. The footswitch is of particular 
importance in schools with handicapped 
pupils as it permits them to cleanse them- 


The WASHEA AUTOMATEC 
q 
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selves without help. The Washex Toilet 

Seat is easily installed by replacing the 

present seat, connecting the tubing to the 

cold water supply and plugging the cord 

into the nearest electric outlet. Washex 

Corp., 2657 Main St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
For more details circle 210 on mailing card. 
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Vtech ip- tre NEW 


concept in floor machines 


@ Here it is—your new, compact, low-slung, 
up-to-the-minute Floor Machine 
as modern as the latest sports car or guided 
missile. In keeping with the modern trend to 
more compact, mobile, “packaged” equipment, 
this new Series SS Super Service Floor Machine 
gives you easier handling, wider range of 
utility, lower labor cost floor maintenance. 


This new Super SS puts the motor and gear 
unit closer to the floor—the height on the 
brush is lower than in conventional machines. 
The Series SS is operated readily in tight areas. 
A rubber bumper around the motor cover 
protects furniture from this lower unit which 
gets close up to hard-to-move furniture 
and walls. 


And all metal surfaces are either polished 
or heavily chrome plated. Fine appearance 
is assured for the life of the unit. 


Use it for wet scrubbing, carpet 
shampooing, floor polishing, waxing, 
sanding, buffing, grinding, steel-wooling 
and all floor maintenance tasks. 

4 sizes. 13’, 15’’, 17” and 20”. 








Trouble-Free Motor... 
The specially designed compact 
motor and gear unit on Super 
Series SS Floor Machines pro- 
vides maximum reliability and 
eer ye 4 under the most extreme 
hard duty. Lowest noise level— 
practically silent. Extremely 
high overload capacity will func- 
tion perfectly far above rated 
HP. Planetary, helical cut gear 
is permanently lubricated and 
sealed. Shorter, sturdier handle 
is adjustable through 90°. Self- 
retracting 5’’ ball bearing wheel 
carriage. Simple, durable switch, 
weight of hand alone keeps switch 
in contact—no effort needed. 
Stops when grip is released. 


Your local Super distributor will gladly demonstrate. 


Write for catalog. 


“Once Over Does It” 


PER SUCTION, 
SERVICE® 


SINCE -oby 
THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 1956 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 
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Flomatic Drink Dispenser 
Quick, Easy and Economical 


Four beverages plus plain and carbon- 
ated water are dispensed quickly, easily 


) 


® 
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it will pay you to 
take your 

seating problems 

to STANDARD 





Standard grandstands are used by 
schools and universities of every 
size. You get more for your seating 
dollar because they're engineered 
for safety and service easy 
traffic flow and unit section 
construction means they can grow 
with the needs of your growing 
athletic plant. 

Whatever your seating require- 
ments, mobile, portable, or per- 
manent, it will pay you to get the 
facts from “Standard.” Write today. 


and economically with the new self-con- 
tained Flomatic drink dispenser. Syrup and 
water are automatically mixed and flow 
when a glass is pressed against a flavor 
button. Syrup waste is eliminated because 
the drinks are always uniform and ice 
cold. The three-foot long unit with stain- 
less steel top, front and ends can also be 
adapted to serving ice cream sodas. Bas- 
tian-Blessing Co., 4203 W. Peterson Ave., 
Chicago 46. 


For more details circle 411 on mailing card. 


Tape Magazine Mechanism 
for Language Laboratories 

The Magneticon Tape Magazine and 
MRI Language Recorders offer the flexi- 
bility, convenience and high fidelity of 


for more comfort, 





permanence, 
safety, and 
economy... 











A 10 row grandstand. This type of 
permanent stand can readily be in- 
creased in length and height to ‘‘grow'’ 


with your seating requirements. 


End view of 25 row grandstand. Clear 
understructure provides easy cleaning, 
and area for buildings. 


Ask for new Permanent 
Grandstand Literature 


STANDARD STEEL BLEACHER DIVISION 


s 10 Fourteenth Street, Three Rivers, Michigan/Phone: CRestwood 8-1315 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


tape in pre-loaded magazines adapted to 
exclusive use in language laboratories. 
The new and complete line of dual chan- 
nel language recorders made by MRI was 
designed from the start to meet the spe- 
cific demands of repetitive language work, 
stressing simplicity and function for maxi- 
mum utilization. The Magneticon Maga- 
zine comes complete with 600 feet of 
tape on integral hubs, virtually eliminat- 
ing threading errors and tape damage. 
The magazine is merely slipped into the 
guide slots for simple and instant set-up 
and the unit shuts off automatically when 


the end of the reel is reached. Master 
lessons recorded by the teacher, as well 
as copies for individual student use are 
given maximum protection by the MRI 
magazine. Magnetic Recording Industries, 
Ltd., 126 Fifth Ave., New York ILI. 
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Easily Portable Partitions 
Firmly Anchored by Air Pressure 
Movable partitions which are firmly 
anchored in place by air pressure, but 
whose lightweight sections can be easily 
moved by teachers as well as custodians, 
are introduced in “Airwall” Portable Wall. 
Each panel is 36 inches wide, with tongue 
and groove sides for a tight fit when in- 
stalled together to form a smooth, flush, 
sound-retarding wall. When the truly 
portable panels, which can be installed 
in any room up to twelve feet in height, 
are put in place, the Airseal is inflated 
with a simple, hand-operated air pump 
which raises the Airwall Cap, a telescop- 
ing device which securely locks the panel 


rigidly into position. Standard 
through or door panels are available in 
42-inch widths. 

The extreme light weight of the panels 
is possible because the center is of ex- 
panded styrene core which also serves as 
noise insulation and permits wide use of 
the areas created. Since the Airwall closes 
firmly on even or uneven floor and ceil- 
ing surfaces, there is no break in the 
seal. Airwall panels may be used to form 
semi-permanent walls or walls that are 
constantly changed to meet varying re- 
quirements, and are furnished in a wide 
range of facing materials. Airwall Inc., 
Sub. of Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., 16706 


S. Garfield Ave., Paramount, Calif. 
For more details circle 413 on mailing card 
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In the whole field of imparting knowledge from one 
person to another. loosely identified by the word 
“education”. there are a few sharply defined sectors. 
One of the best defined is the field of public school 
education, incorporating tax-supported elementary 
and secondary schools. In this public school field the 
definitive lines are sharply drawn and the units are 
clearly identified. The problems of the administrative 
corps of this field are broad. yet specific in the utmost 
degree. and very different from the problems in other 
sectors of the total, rather amorphous field of edu- 
cation. 

Tur Nation’s ScHoots (the magazine of better 
school administration) was established in 1928 to 
serve administrative officers in the public school field 


(with whom we include their assistants and adminis- 


trative staff) and their “understudies’—-the high 
school principals from whose ranks more than half 
of administrators are drawn. Our aim is to serve you, 
our readers, exclusively; to avoid diluting our service 
to you by any attempt to serve the millions of others 
whose interests lie in other phases of the broad field 
of “education”. 

Our editors are constantly beset by the problem 
of selecting, from the great volume of available 
material, that which will best serve the well defined 
interests of our school administrator audience. Their 
most important task is actually to extract from such 
material the essence that will best inform and inspire 
the administrative group in public schools. Such 
was our objective in 1928 and such is our objective 
in 1960. We are proud that THE Nation’s SCHOOLS 
has, for 24 consecutive years, attracted the largest 
paid subscription audience among those who are 
responsible at the administrative level for the con- 
duct of public school education in America. We 


will continue to merit that standing. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BETTER SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION E ‘ pret 
CORPORATION | 
publication 
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Practi-Call Intercom 

Is All-Purpose System 
Developed especially for 

the new Practi-Call communication system 

allows for both private two-way te lephone 


school use, 


communication, and for public announce- 


i 


ments, emergency _ instructions, special 
events and other forms of general com- 
munication. Wall speakers in individual 
classrooms and public areas carry the 
announcements while individual conversa- 
tions are carried over an internal private 
telephone system. Installation and opera- 
tion are simplified as the bell control 
board of the clock and program system, 
with microphone and telephone sections 
added, provides the central control of both 
the speaker and telephone portions of the 
Practi-Call Speakers and _ tele- 
phones installed in classrooms have neces- 
same conduit 


system. 


sary wiring running in the 
as the operation and control wires of the 
clock and Savings are 
substantial in installation, and simplicity 
achieved in operation. 


program system 


ind economy areé 


Seat your School today 


for generations to 


with INTERNATIONALS 


The 

Chair 
With A 
Backbone 


Send today for helpful 


seating literature. 


International Seat Division, Union City Body Company, Inc., 
Union City, Ingiana 


Standard Electric Time Co., 89 Logan St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Rusco Curtain Wall 
in Steel and Aluminum 

Available in aluminum, the 
new Rusco finished in 
baked enamel and provided in any speci- 
The panels are porcelain-on- 
steel sandwich construction with insulat- 
ing cores of fiber board, 
with hardboard the 
additional aluminum foil barrier. Of mod- 
windows are constructed 
with vertical attached to the 
building — structure, normal 
thermal expansion and building deflection 
without interfering with satisfactory func- 
tioning of the curtain wall. All compo- 
nents necessary for assembling and attach- 
ing the curtain wall are manufactured by 


and 
wall is 


steel 


curtain 
fied colors. 


faced 
an 


side 


with 


one 
and other 
ular design, the 
mullions 
permitting 


the company, and metal components are 
bonderized. F. C. Russell Co., P. O. Box 


26, Columbiana, Ohio. 
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Hush-Tex Finish 
Offers Low-Cost Noise Control 

A thick plastic emulsion heavily rein- 
forced with cork and asbestos, Hush-Tex 
provides insulation against heat, cold and 
fire, as well as a noise-absorbing surface. 
Built-in microscopic air pockets entrap 
and break up the sound waves, and the 
rough-textured finish camouflages soil and 
cutting maintenance tor 


smudges, costs 


come 


frequent repainting. Hush-Tex can be ap- 
plied over any surtace that can be painted, 
costs about as much as paint, and is avail- 
colors. Preco 
Ave., 


range of 
415 Lexington 


able in a wide 
Chemical Corp., 
New York 17. 
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Counter-Type Dishwashers 
for Small Service Areas 

Redesigned for more compact size and 
reduced space, the Blakeslec counter-type 
dishwashers handle dishes for up to 50 
persons per meal’ in minimum kitchen 
space. When equipped with automatically 
timed wash, dwell and rinse cycles, the 
A6 or AT6 save time by handling the 
dishes at the point of use for lunchrooms, 
snack bars or departments. Changes in- 
clude a thermometer panel as part of the 
machine and a horizontal arrangement of 


the pump and motor which appreciably 
reduces the depth needed below the coun- 
ter top for installation. G. S. Blakeslee & 
Co., 1844 S. Laramie Ave., Chicago 50. 
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AVOID BUCKLING & WARPING 
OF MAPLE FLOORING 


witt EDGE GRAIN 
CONNOR’S “LAYTITE” 


(According to 
Forest Products Laboratory) 


Use “LAYTITE” EDGE GRAIN for: 


% LESS EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION 
% MORE YEARS OF HARD WEAR 
% LIGHTER AND MORE UNIFORM COLOR 


y% LESS DIFFICULTY IN HUMID AREAS 


CONNOR Forest Products Since 1872 
SCHOOL AND GYM FLOORS OUR SPECIALTY 


See Sweet's File Specs #135/CO. 


® U.S. Pat. Of. 


CONNOR LUMBER AND LAND CO. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


P.O. BOX 810-A . 


PHONE VI - 2-2091 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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Upholstery Fabrics 
in Wide Choice of Colors 

Two durable available 
a wide choice of colors dyed to resist 
fading have been added to the Royal line 
of upholstery fabrics. Point is a 
tightly woven fabric of wool mohair and 
yarns which is washable, dust 
shedding and guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer to be mothproof for five years. 
Tuf-Weave, a tweed woven of cotton, has 
a tough acrylic backing for added wear- 
ability. Royal Metal Mfg. Co., One Park 
Ave., New York 16. 
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Entrance Packages 
Featured in Kawneer Door Line 

A door, a frame and a closer that are 
integral parts of one another make up the 
introduced by Kawneer 


> 1 
entrance package 


| F 5 
a 


line of institutional doors. 


four 
door, 


for its new 


aluminum and = one 
stainless the from 
slim, highly styled designs to a massive 


to strict 


Consisting of 


steel line varies 


model constructed meet code 


| 


\ lk de 
ye — 
(Nate 
' Re 
AYA | aul 
“Sa 


=T 


y School, Baton Rouge, La. 
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specifications. Designed especially for the 
heavy traffic of schools, Extra Duty “350” 
has wider stiles and increased rail width 
for maximum strength. The door accom- 
modates several types of panic device, has 
fully weathered top rail, and adjustable 
and bottom rail weathering is 
available. Other models include the Nar- 
row Stile “188;” Style Leader “125;” Wide 
Stile “500,” and Stainless Steel “200,” 
each designed for particular applications. 
Each of the new doors can be purchased 
as a complete entrance package. Kawneer 
Co., Niles, Mich. 
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New Tile Pattern 
Creates “Custom” Wall Effect 

A three-dimensional Bolta-Wall tile pat- 
tern available in eight colors, “Striped 
Linen” creates a “custom” wall effect for 
any interior. The tile, manufactured from 
tough, wear-resistant vinyl in eight by 
eight-inch squares, bends easily on corners 
and curves and can be applied to virtually 
any wall surface. General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Bldg. Materials Div., 1708 Engle- 
wood Ave., Akron 9, Ohio. 
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Centralized Data Processing 
at Minimum Cost 

The Monrobot electronic computer is a 
general purpose machine capable of serv- 
ing any computing need, yet economically 
priced. The Monrobot IX and the XI are 


both designed for efficient handling of 


payroll, records, and other data by opera- 
tors with minimum training. Where data 
can be fed into the Monrobot by punched 
tape or cards, the machine is capable of 
unattended operation. The design is such 
that the computer detects human error 


and rejects improper data as entered, mak- 
ing it possible to train a typist to operate 
the machine in one day. The Monrobot re- 
quires space than an office desk, 
weighs only 300 pounds, is fully transis- 
torized and operates from any AC wall 
outlet, using half as much power as an 
ordinary electric toaster. The simplified 
unit processes and understands both alpha- 
betical and numerical information and 
performs logical as well as arithmetic op- 
erations. It is highly flexible in input and 
output and the price is such as to make 
it economical because of accuracy and the 
savings in clerical help. Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Co., Inc., 555 Mitchell St., 
Orange, N.J. 
For more details circle 421 on mailing card 
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QUALITY.. 


. PERMANENCY at LOW COST! Claridge 


continues to modernize and improve chalkboard 
and bulletin board manufacturing in step with new 
educational demands. 36 years experience concen- 
trated on ONE purpose: the FiNEst chalkboards and 


bulletin 


boards 
Schools and architects around the 


educational value. 
world name 


with greatest 


CLARIDGE to define their standard of quality. 


NEW! Full Color Catalog 


Larger, many real colors, more detail 


to help you solve 


replacement, remodeling, or new 
building problems. You'll find 
much helpful information. 


Claridge PRODUCTS and Equipment Inc. 


(J Please send 
catalog 160 


_ 


Colors 


Chalkbgards 


Seven Colors 


ons Of MB WN 


Ouracite Chalkboards in Seven 9 


Grapholite Chalkboards 
Ashestocite Chalkboards 
Horizontal Sliding Chalkboards 11 
Vitracite Porcelain Enamel 


Durastéel Chalkboards in 


Fabricork Fabric Surface 
Bulletin Boards 

Extruded Aluminum Chalkboard C 

and Corkboard Trim Boards 


HARRISON, ARKANSAS 


(0 Send samples or additional 
data on items circled below: 


Claridge Factory Built Chalk- 
boards and Bulletin Boards 
Claridge Washable 
Chalkboards 

Vertical Sliding Chalkboards 
Claridge Reversible Chalk- 
boards and Bulletin Boards 
Extruded Aluminum Display 
and Trophy Cases 

Extruded Aluminum Bulletin 
Board 

— Swing Leaf Display 


10 


12 
13 
14 
15 











State. 


Zone. 





For additional information, 
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Commercial Training Desk 
Has Tuck-A-Way Feature 


A full-sized, flat top desk for commer- 
cial class training which instantly converts 
to a regulation typewriter desk is avail- 


able in the new Tuck-A-Way. The type- 
writer folds easily under the desk where 
it is concealed and protected when not 
in use. The sturdy steel desk has a tan 
birch Fiberesin solid plastic top and a spe- 
cial mechanism holds the typewriter plat- 
form securely in place when open. Smith 
Systems Mfg. Co., 212 Ontario St. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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Mercury Vapor Floodlight 
Completely Weatherproof 

A patented full-floating socket construc- 
tion that adjusts automatically to varia- 
tions in lamp sizes and shapes ensures the 
new Stonco mercury vapor floodlight a 
perfect weather-seal with all makes of R- 


AT FARGO, N.D.... 


Economy without inconvenience 


J MORE NEW SCHOOLS* 
STANDARDIZE ON... 


SPENCER VACUSLOT SYSTEMS 


*James Madison School * Wm. McKinley School « Carl Ben Eielson Schoo 
Architect: Harold E. Bechtel, Fargo, N.D. 


In planning three new elementary schools in Fargo, North | 
Dakota, economy was a keynote. But superior sanitation 
standards had to be maintained, and faster, 
more efficient cleaning methods were a ‘‘must’’ 
The solution was standardization. All three 
schools are of the same design. And each school 
is equipped with a Spencer Vacuslot system— 
the built-in cleaning system that handles: 


Carry-off of dirt and litter 
Vacuum cleaning 


Dry mop cleaning 
Wet pick-up after scrubbing 
Boiler flue cleaning 


For information on VACUSLOT ... the complete 
housekeeping facility ... request Bulletin No. 153D. 





SPENCER 








For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


60 refiector lamps. Especially effective 
when used with higher-output, longer-life 
R-60 sealed beam mercury vapor lamps 
for large-scale lighting of sport and 
recreation areas, parking lots and other 
open areas, the weatherproof floodlights 
are fully ventilated and available with 
lamps, transformers and a_ variety of 
mounting devices. Stonco Electric Prod- 
ucts Co., 333 Monroe, Kenilworth, N.J. 
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New Mobile Unit 

Keeps Food Hot and Ready for Service 
Dining service is facilitated wherever 

an electrical outlet is available with the 

new Frick G 4 (KC) Special Hot Food 

Unit which keeps food hot and ready for 

away from the central 


service in areas 


with a 
remov- 


kitchen. The unit, constructed 
stainless steel compartment and 
able electric heating element, has a ca- 
pacity of 54 ten-inch plates and covers, 
holds up to 700 pounds, and is available 
with chromium plated frame, drop push- 
pull handles, strip bumpers, super duty 
casters and other features. W. H. Frick, 
Inc., 704 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 
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Deco Tread Mastipave 
Is Long-Wearing Floor Covering 
Random-scattered vinyl chips serve not 
only as decoration in Deco Tread Masti- 
pave floor covering, but hide trackage, 
scuffs and scratches. The new product is a 
tough, long-wearing floor covering with 
all the advantages of standard Mastipave 


plus the attractive appearance of sandal- 
wood and beige chips in terra cotta back- 
ground or gray and green chips in black. 
Deco Tread Mastipave is sold in rolls one 
yard wide by 30 yards long, and in nine- 
inch square blocks. Standard Mastipave 
and Grip Tread Mastipave for dangerous 
floor areas continue in the line. Fibre- 
board Paper Products Corp., Pabco Div., 
475 Brannan St., San Francisco 19, Calif. 
For more details circle 425 on mailing card. 
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SPECIFIED: Fifty-four SG-5300 series Exit Devices with UNI-TRIM® and mullions 
—for assurance of safe exit, security from vandalism and minimum mainte- 
nance. UNI-TRIM® EXIT DEVICES precisely align lock and trim, to form a coordi- 
nated unit providing rigid fastening of lock and trim. The clean contemporary 
design of UNI-TRIM® combines strength and durability with handsome appear- 
ance. The selection of superior hardware always complements superior buildings. 


H oa 


for the life of the room 


nee 


with SHAW PanelVectors 


Shaw PanelVectors distribute a 
health-guarding, unstratified _bal- 
ance of radiant and convected heat 
that only Nature—at her best— 
can rival. Rigid, fully-integrated 
steel and copper construction re- 
quires no servicing, is indestruct- 
ible in institution use. 

Get all of the Shaw PanelVector 
story. Write today for Cat. 59-G! 


SHAW 


Shaw Panel Vectors — 
baseboard or wall-hung 

are available in sizes 
to meet any room-heat- 
ing requirement. 





a PERKINS MFG. CO. 


Properly Designed Room Heat Distribution Equipment 


2ot € CARSON Se Pee 


PIirTrrTrTsBuRGcH is, 


PENNA. 


Choo! 


HAYWARD, CALIFORNIA 
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Architects : 

ANDERSON, SIMMONDS, 
DUSEL & CAMPINI 
Oakland, California 


General Contractors: 
LATHROP COMPANY 
Oakland, California 


Hardware Supplier: 
C-MARCUS HARDWARE CO. 
Oakland, California 


Hardware Consultant: 


George Smith 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 

All - steel, also ply- 

wood or padded seat. 
. Complete line. Direct 


\—/ prices, discounts. See 
Catalog. 


the leader, 
7 models, 
sizes — for 
transporting, storing. Smooth 
rolling, easy loading. See Catalog. 


TABLE LINE 











FREE—NEW 1960 CATALOG AND 
DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES 


Kitchen committees, social groups, attention! Direct-from- 
factory prices—discounts up to 40° —terms. Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. Our new 
MONROE 1960 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, conven- 
ience and handsome appearance. 


NEW—Completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs. 
“Snaps” them rigidly in place, or folded flat, New pedestal 
and frame construction. 


Mail coupon, write, wire or phone for our beautiful new 
catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding 
Chairs, Table and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, 
Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms, 


iV ee ee ee 


] Please send the new 1960 Monroe FOLD-KING Catalog - prices, discounts, terms. 


] Name of church, organization. __ 


Mail to 
I Address 
i City 


We are interested in (Tables, Chairs, etc.) — 


THE MONROE COMPANY @£-) Church ‘St. 








Zone 


COLFAX. IOWA 
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Sound Sildefilm Projector Despatch Laboratory Oven projects and other areas where use might 
Is Lightweight and Compact Has Rotary Shelves be limited due to weather or other con- 

Rotary shelves either manually or me- ditions. An airhouse 40 by 80 feet in size 
chanically operated on 12-inch vertical will inflate in approximately 15 minutes, 
centers give extra precision control of heat and one fan, operating at less than half 
uniformity in Despatch laboratory ovens. ¢#pacity, keeps the structure fully inflated. 
The rotary shelf comes in all sizes of the Houses are fastened to the ground by one 
Despatch “V” oven series which can be Ff three methods which keep them se- 
supplied for gas, electric or steam heat. curely an place, in spite of wind or storm. 
The series utilizes the Despatch forced The flame-resistant material will not tear, 
convection with horizontal air flow and @nd if cut accidentally or maliciously, it 
maintains heat uniformity throughout the is easily mended. When raised over swim- 
work chamber. The rotary shelf provides ™ing pools and other recreational areas, 
: Airhouses can be used in any weather 
since they can be warmed by a convector 
heater attached to other heating equip- 

DuKane’s model 14A395 sound slide- oe ment. Structures can be made in almost 
film projector is a lightweight, compact, ; ‘ any size, in plain or colorful designs, and 
10%-pound unit which can be set up and when not needed they are folded and 


| 


in action in a matter of seconds. The 

“Mite-E-Lite,” with a two-watt sound 

amplifier and a 150-watt projection lamp, 

is used for effective audio-visual dramatiz- 

ing of teaching or training material. Fea- 

tures of the projector include a short focal jdentical heat to ever product on it. Des- 
length lens that projects a large picture patch Oven Co., 619 Eighth St., S.E., 
at close range; a 12-foot cord; a “Redi- Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Wind” film transport system for auto- For more details circle 427 on mailing card 
matic rewinding; a locking elevation con- 


trol knob; non-marking soft rubber feet, : 
— eer Portable Airhouses 


Protect Against Weather 

An interesting new development is of- 
fered in Air:Seal \irhouses recently in- stored. The economical cost, ease of han- 
troduced for institutional use. The extra dling and many uses of the Airhouse make 
inside lid becomes a shadow-box screen ‘8; vinyl-impregnated nylon | shelters it a practical consideration in the school 
for showings before small groups. Du- “"® air-supported structures which Pro- budget. Seattle Tent & Awning Co., 310 
Kane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. tect swimming pools, recreation areas, Westlake N., Seattle 9, Wash. 

For more details circle 426 on mailing card meeting places, skating rinks, building For more details circle 428 on mailing card. 


and a matched speaker-amplifier combina- 
tion with a one-knob control. The two- a ee 
; ag 2s 
tone luggage style carrying case provides 
storage space for as many as four com- 
plete audio-visual presentations, and_ its 


SAFE MOWING 


»»even when ® children are present! 


ameeans FINEST, MOST ECONOMICAL 


PORTABLE STEcL =| pm 
GRANDSTAND) fe 


More than 1500 installations throughout the United States have 
. Pi 


proved the tremendous popularity of Move-A-Bout some stee 
rinciple 
grandstands. Designed and constructed for maximum flexibility, The Mott Mowing Princip 





economy and comfort .... these high quality portable stands 


provide perfect seating facilities for any activity. For complete ‘ : ’ 
In MOTT—there’s no danger of flying sticks, stones, and other debris. 


It's safe! The downward cutting action of the free-swinging flail-type 
. blades and the shape of the hood deflect the clippings to the ground 
® QUALITY — Every Move-A-Bout is + ++ Not so much as a blade of grass is tossed sideways! 
unconditionally guaranteed. From 18” to 19 ft. gangs—there’s a MOTT mower for any mowing job. 
@ EASY INSTALLATION — Less than 
one sunute per seat. NOTE: Before you buy—see a MOTT demonstration! 
®@ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—All orders 
normally shipped within 24 hours 
after order! 


CENTRAL TEXAS IRON WORKS Js motT CORPORATION 


P.O.BOX 949 Dept.A WACO, TEXAS PLAZA 6-212] 


information, prices and specifications write or call collect no 


obligation. Available in 5, 10, 15 and 20 row units in practically 


ony length 








MOWERS 
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Collectadata Internal Data System 
Speeds Channeling of Record Data 

The Collectadata Internal Data System 
speeds the channeling of record data to a 
central location while reducing the volume 
record keeping and 
lessening the need for handwritten re- 
ports. The system, which assures accuracy 
and prevents delays, can be applied to the 
management 


of paperw ork and 


collection of business and 
data as well as records of students, faculty 
and employees. An input document such 
as a tape, form card or the like is coded 
by combinations of pun he d holes to desig- 
nate numerical any kind 


and is kept as a record, At the end of any 


information of 


with 
Col- 
read 


desired period, the card or tape 


coded information is inserted in a 
lectadata Transmitter 
automatically, All variable and constant 
input then is channeled by cable to a 
data collecting center where it is repro- 
duced in a continuous punched tape on a 
Collectadata Receiver, making the com- 
plete record immediately available. Col- 
lectadata equipment can be purchased on 
the “building block” principle whereby 
any number of Transmitters and Receivers 
may be added as needed. It is applicable 
to almost any system where fast, accurate 
channeling of data is essential. Friden, 
Inc., One Leighton Ave., Rochester 2, 
N.Y. 
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whe re it 1S 


Annunciator Unit 

for Communication Systems 
Annunciator unit RX-1459 

a solenoid and plunger on which a pilot 

lamp is mounted. Designed for application 

and 


consists of 


in communication and supervisory 


alarm systems, the visual annunciator op- 
erates by a remote button which pulls the 
plunger forward where it remains until 
reset manually. The light may be ener- 
gized in either the forward or retarded 
position, and is de-energized at the re- 
mote point by a small switch. Wheelock 
Signals, Inc., 273 Branchport Ave., Long 
Branch, N.J. 
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Low Cost Wall Construction 
With Stark Thrift-Wall System 

Three basic structural ceramic units and 
standard, pre-engineered, metal “sur- 
round” frames make up the low-cost Stark 
Thrift-Wall System of wall construction. 
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Material and labor costs are materially re- 
duced through elimination of more expen- 
sive tile shapes and fittings. The system is 
adaptable to structural glazed tile with 
standard face dimensions of eight by 16, 
5% by 12, and 5 1/3 by eight inches. Any 
wall detailed in eight-inch increments can 
be by using standard tile 
stretchers, corners stretcher finished 
two sides. Four standard door frames and 
four window frames, pre-engineered to 
eliminate the need for angle iron lintels, 
provide the finished sill and jamb and the 
interior sill may be finished in a variety 
of surfaces. The Stark Precision System 
available for windows, doors, 


constructed 
and 


frames are 
transoms, sidelights and borrowed light 
installations. A complete line of window 


insert styles is also available, with a full 
line of window and door hardware. Stark 
Ceramics, Inc., Canton 1, Ohio. 
For more details circle 431 on mailing card. 
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Acme Visible School Record Systems 
SIMPLIFY RECORD HANDLING TO KEEP PACE 


WITH RECORD 


ACME TRAY 
CABINETS 
Versatile file 
controls individual 
pupil records. 


A complete class 
record at a flip 
of the finger. 





ENROLLMENTS 


Grades, enroliment, 
vital statistics 
at a glance. 


for all school 
records and needs. 














Turn paperwork ... teacher’s pet peeve, 
into teacher’s pet! Simplify all your rec- 
ord handling problems simply by using 
Acthe Visible School Records and Systems. 


, For instance, now on just one Acme 
Visible record card, a student’s complete 
school record! Background, grades, test 
results, even attendance... available at 
a glance. No need for a half-dozen dif- 
ferent cards requiring duplication of en- 
tries and a waste of teaching time. 


Similar Acme Visible records simplify 
handling of teachers’ records, payroll, 
purchasing and inventory, maintenance 
and service. These time and work saving 
records can help your school. Call your 
Acme Visible representative or mail cou- 
pon. There’s no obligation. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


VISIBLE 


World's Largest Exclusive Makers of Visible Record Systems 
ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
6406 West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. 


Send free literature on “Record Sys- 
tems for Schools.’ 








Title. 





School. 





City. Zone. State 
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Series 200 Transmitter-Receiver 
for Remote Temperature Control 
Applicable to heating, cooling and ait 
conditioning, especially when remote con- 
trol is involved, the new Series 200 Trans- 
mitter transduces temperature measure- 
ment into an air pressure signal from a 
remote location. The signal may be sent 
to a receiver gauge which continually in- 
dicates the temperature measurement, or 
the transmitter may serve as a sensor for 
a remotely located receiver-controller. The 
Series 200 Receiver-Controller operates in 
conjunction with the transmitter to main- 
tain a selected temperature at a remote 
location. The Powers Regulator Co., 3434 
Oakton St., Skokie, III. 


For more details circle 432 on mailing card 


Gypsum Wallboard 
Has Colorful Vinyl Surface 


WG 
ee 
Designed to build a wall and decorate 


it at the same time, Durasan Gypsum 


coolers | 


freezers 








COMPLETE REFRIGERATION 
SYSTEM ON 14” x 46” 
PANEL AVAILABLE 
FOR MANY SIZES 
e Hermetically sealed 
e Ready to operate 


Wallboard is colorful and sturdy. The 
vinyl-surfaced wallboard is a uniform % 
or % inch in thickness, as preferred, of 
fireproof gypsum rock sandwiched — be- 
tween two layers ot specially processed 
paper. The exterior surface is laminated 
with textured vinyl to produce a durable, 
scuff and stain-resistant wall covering for 
corridors, stairways, locker rooms, lounges 
and other areas where maintenance is a 
problem. It can be cleaned with a sponge 
and a mild detergent, but may also be 
scrubbed to remove stubborn stains. Na- 
tional Gypsum Co., 325 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


For more details circle 433 on mailing card 


Dispenser Package 
for Chart-Pak Tape 

Chart-Pak adhesive charting and draft- 
ing tapes are now available in the new 
“Tape-Saver” Dispenser Package. Tapes 
from 1/64 to 2 inches in width are pack- 


aged in the “Tape-Saver” for maximum 
protection against dust, dirt and the pos- 
sibility of crushing. A punch-out center 
section provides for spindle storing, and 





the dispenser facilitates application of the 
tape to charts and layouts. Chart-Pak, Inc., 
Leeds, Miss. 
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Norris Milk Dispensers 
Now Have Mixer Mounts 

The door fronts of Norris Manhattan or 
Super model refrigerated milk dispensers 
are now fitted with mixer mounts to ac- 
commodate Hamilton-Beach mixers singly 
or in any combination up to four units. 
Mounting the mixers on the doors saves 
counter space and makes cold, aerated 
milk for malteds and shakes conveniently 
accessible. The N-15 dispenser, which 
holds three five-gallon cans of milk, ac- 
commodates up to four mixers. The N-10 
model, with two five-gallon cans, has 
room for two or three mixers, and the 
N-5, with a one-can capacity, takes one 


j 
mixer. Norris Dispensers, Inc., 2720 Lyn- 


dale Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


For more details circle 435 on mailing card. 


MASTER KEY 
COMBINATION 
LOCKS 


These sturdy, high security locks 
use a new type master key, not 
duplicable on key machines, for 
proper control and maximum 
protection. They feature ‘‘click- 
ing” combinations, no need to 
read, just count clicks and open 
—even in the dark. 


Similar non-master key lock, No. 30/1, available. 


Gougler Locks are used by: Seward Park High, New 
York, N. Y.; Parkway Jr. High, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; 
Baldwin High, Pittsburgh; and many others. Free 
records of combinations with all orders. 


, Write for sample, prices and 2 years credit plan. 


Cc. L. GOUGLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
711 Lake St. Kent, Ohio 


Aluminum or steel sectional construction 


Sanitary! Strong! Efficient! You can assemble any size cooler, 
freezer or combination in any shape from standard sections. Add 
sections to increase size as your requirements grow. Easy to dis- 
assemble for relocation. 


Bally Case and Cooler, Inc., Bally, Pa. 


Get details — write NS-6 for FREE book. 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


170 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Literature and Services 


eA handy, loose-leaf type catalog cover- 
ing the complete new Heywood Line of 
school furniture is now available from 
Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. 
Each unit in the line is shown on a sepa- 
rate page, in full color, with descriptive 
information and specifications. Thus any- 
one interested in lifting-lid table desks, 
for instance, may take the page on that 
piece of furniture for study and _ discus- 
sion without handling the whole catalog. 
The colors give true value to the illustra- 
tions and permit comparison for matching 
or mixing. General specifications on the 
line are presented inside the folder hold- 
ing the catalog pages and when additions 
are made to the line, the new sheets can 
be added to keep the folder up to date. 
For more details circle 436 on mailing card 


@ Two informative brochures available 
from Conn Corp., Elkhart, Ind., supple- 
ment educational sound/color films of 
the same name and use selected frames as 
illustrations. The first of these, “The Tri-C 
Story,” is concerned with the cause of 
piston bounce in valve instruments, and 
the film offers visual proof of what Conn 
has done to overcome the problem. The 
second, “The Ear and Music,” tells how 
the ear functions in relation to sound and 
musical tones. Such subjects as intensity, 
audibility, low frequency sounds, pitch, 
complex tones, timbre and formant pat- 
terns are covered in the booklet and 
audibly demonstrated in the film. 
For more details circle 437 on mailing card 


@ The basic elements of the stenograph- 
stenotype system are presented in a 44- 
page text entitled “Machine Shorthand 
Primer.” Most of the text consists of ac- 
tual machine notes and the 
booklet, designed for beginning students 
before starting operation of the machine, 
should prove useful to administrators and 
information about 
A description 

home-study 


shorthand 


teachers interested in 
the stenograph machine. 
of a free tape-recorded 
stenograph course for teacher training is 
also available from Stenographic Machines, 
Inc., 8040 N. Ridgeway Ave., Skokie, IIl. 
For more details circle 438 on mailing card 
@ Semimicro Chemistry Laboratory 
Equipment is the subject of the 24-page 
Section 5B catalog released by Kewaunee 
Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich., and its affiliate, 
Kewaunee Technical Furniture  Co., 
Statesville, N. C. Several types of two, 
four, six and twelve-student laboratory 
tables designed particularly for the teach- 
ing of Semimicro Chemistry are pictured 
and described with a brief description of 
the method and its advantages, lists of 
Semimicro apparatus and glassware, and 
storage counter assemblies, plus six floor 
plans for Combination Semimicro Chem- 
istry-Physics laboratories. 
For more details circle 439 on mailing card 


e “Why Be Half-Safe?” is the title of a 
booklet on shower safety in large institu- 
tional buildings such as schools and hos- 
pitals. Available from Lawler Automatic 
Controls, Inc., Mt. Vernon, N.Y., the leaf- 
let tells how the Recesso shower control 
valve eliminates the danger of scalding. 
For more details circle 340 on mailing card. 


Vol. 65, No. 6, June 1960 


e@ Aimed at increasing the efficiency of 
the dishwashing department to make the 
best use of employes, especially in view 
of increasing wage costs, Economics Lab- 
oratory, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York 17, 
offers several management and employe 
sound films for institutional 
food service. The films, some in both 
Spanish and English, cover managerial 
and employe training; proper layout and 
flow pattern of the dishroom area; proper 
selection of dishes; proper usage and dis- 
pensing of detergents and drying agents, 
and proper selection of equipment. 
For more details circle 441 on mailing card 


four-color 


e “Short Course for the Novice License,” 
a handy primer listing the entire Morse 
Code and containing general information 


regarding FCC requirements for becom- 
ing a “ham” operator, is written in un- 
complicated terminology. It is designed 
for classes in basic electronics and related 
subjects and is available from Electronic 
Instrument Co., Inc., 33-00 Northern 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


For more details circle 442 on mailing card 


e A new brochure, “The Story of Re- 
bound Tumbling,” traces the colorful and 
exiting history of the sport from its earliest 
beginnings in the circus to its present 
uses in physical education classes and 
competitive gymnastics. The booklet, fully 
illustrated with amusing cartoons, is avail- 
able from Nissen Trampoline Co., 215 
A Ave. N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
For more details circ'e 443 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 172) 


MODERN SCHOOLS CHOOSE 


Doublers 


UniTables 


For 
Versatility 
Durability 


Economy 


MAKE USE OF 
SPECIFIC DATA 

ON THESE 

Wfitchell PRODUCTS f 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 








Students-Teachers and Supervisors, Admini- 
strators and School Boards, all prefer Mitchell 
multi-purpose equipment . . . each in their 
own way. Students like the accessibility, beau- 
ty, and comfort of the PorTables, Doublers, 
and UniTables. Teachers and Supervisors 
want the safety, speed and easy operation, 
practicality and mobility found in these units. 
Administrators and School Boards rightfully 
regard long-range utility, reduction of re- 
placement costs, and the standardization of- 
fered in this complete line, as primary con- 
siderations. All of these advantages, and 
more, have long been accepted from coast 
to coast, as Mitchell standards of guaranteed 
quality. You'll find that Mitchell will meet 
your needs the best. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2734 South 34th Street 
Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


(0 Please send me literature on 





For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





® New uses for Johns-Manville Colorlith 
are presented in the 15-page booklet, 
“New Directions in Chalkboards,” which 
shows the product with metal or wood 
trim or without trim, and for 
partitions, wardrobes and special purposes. 
Available in a new 
cluding projection white for use as a mo- 
tion picture or slide screen, Colorlith com- 
dines durability and economy with ver- 
satility. The pamphlet may be obtained 
from Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. 


For more details circle 444 on mailing card 


as used 


range of shades, in- 


e A four-page brochure gives factual in- 
formation on sickle bar mowing equip- 
ment manufactured by Jari Products, Inc., 
2970 Pillsbury Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, 
Minn. Descriptive information on mowers 
for cutting heavy grass, weeds and brush, 
as well as those that can be converted 
with attachments for year-around mainte- 
snow throwers, is in- 


nance, including 


¢ lude d. 


For more details circle 445 on mailing card 


Film Releases 


“Airplanes, Jets and Rockets,” six color 
filmstrips for later elementary and junior 
high science, including “What Makes an 
Airplane Fly?” “How Is an Airplane Con- 
trolled?” “Safety in Flight,” “How Do 
Helicopters Fly?” “How Do Jets Fly?” 
and “Rocket Power for Space Travel.” 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


For more details circle 246 on mailing card 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


of Complete Line of 


PORTABLE FOLDING EQUIPMENT 


“America's Finest"’ 


“Understanding Matter and Energy,” 18 
min. film demonstrating by “conversation” 
and animation the physical properties of 
matter. “Language of Algebra,” 16 min., 
through animation and live photography 
develops the idea of substituting algebraic 
symbols for actual objects. “Formulas in 
Mathematics,” 10 min. film to help teach 
the use of formulas as tools in solving 
problems. “Scientific Method in Action,” 
19 min. film introducing and applying the 
six steps of the scientific method. “Work 
14 min. film showing high 
school science club living experiments 
done in class through application in a 
large amusement park. International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
For more details circle 447 on mailing card 


and power,” 


Suppliers’ News 


M. D. Brown Co., Niles, Mich., manu- 
facturer of Scoremaster electric football 
and _ basketball announces 
completion of an addition to its plant that 
more than doubles manufacturing — fa- 
cilities. The original plant is modernized 
to give straight-line conveyor production 
for increased and speeded fabricating and 


scoreboards, 


assembly operations. 


Childrens Press, Inc., Jackson Blvd. at 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, announces the 
formation of International Visual Service, 
Inc., a separate corporation for the crea- 
tion and distribution of visual teaching 
aids for the elementary grades. All non- 
book items that may come from or have 








@ FOLDING 
TABLES 

@ TABLE-BENCH 
COMBINATION 

© FOLDING 
BENCHES 

@ FOLDING 
STAGES 

@ PLATFORMS & 
BAND STANDS 

@ CHAIR & TABLE 


HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Before you buy, let your 
MIDWEST distributor show 
you why MIDWEST is 
AMERICA’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
FOLDING PRODUCTS. J 


>) 
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FOLDING PRODUCTS 
Roselle, Ill. NS-6 LAwrence 9-274] 


4c 
SALES 
CORP. 
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do my chores 
Teachers like 
me too. 
| tackle problems 
by the score 
I'd love to clean 


for you! 


DuBois 


Chemicals 


GSC 


Liquid germicidal 
combating and controlling staph gram- 
positive and gram-negative bacteria on 
floors, 
thing 
tainable only from DuBois. 
DuBois’ many other compounds. 


Broadway at 7th 


a direct relation to Childrens Press prod- 
ucts, will be published under the new 
name. The line at present includes film- 
strips and poster material, and new teach- 
ing aids will be added to build a com- 
plete product line. 


The DuBois Co., Inc., 1120 W. Front 
St., Cincinnati 3, Ohio, manufacturer of 
cleaning compounds, announces the intro- 
duction of “Mr. Du,” a new trade char- 
acter for use in advertising and promo- 
tions to represent its sales force of over 
500 men throughout the United States, 
Canada and Latin America. Developed 
as part of its 40th anniversary promotions, 
“Mr. Du” has a halo which repeats the 
oval shape and accent mark of the trade 
mark recently adopted by the company. 


Educational Services, Inc., Watertown, 
Mass., announces the selection of Macal- 
aster Bicknell Co., 243 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., manufacturer and distribu- 
tor of laboratory supplies for industrial, 
academic and medical research, as_ the 
manufacturer and commercial distributor 
of PSSC laboratory apparatus. All appa- 
ratus produced by Macalaster Bicknell 
and bearing the PSSC emblem will be 
approved by the Physical Science Study 
Committee, according to the announce- 
ment. It is further stated that all appa- 
ratus necessary for the PSSC course, in- 
cluding a complete line of standard lab- 
oratory supplies, will be available from 
Macalaster Bicknell for the 1960-61 school 
vear. 


Mr. Du 


SAYS: 
In schools, | 





synthetic cleaner for 


walls, equipment. Sanitizes every- 
Use in shower, lockers, etc. Ob- 
Ask about 





yeors of claoning experience ot your 


DuBOIS CHEMICALS, INC. 


© Cincinnati 2, O. 
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DECARLITE TOPS 





Model TC-65 





FREE-WAY 
NEW ) SEATING 


° WE Liteg 


This new Sico TC-65 combines a table and 12 com- ar K" 
fortable chairs in one portable folding unit . . . makes h USETESTED : 
multi purpose rooms easier . . . seats more and saves * McCalls F 
space. Decarlite was selected by Sico to top these Ween cet 


new free-way chair-tables for its top beauty and ease 
Decarlite Plastic 


of maintenance. Because Decarlite Tops assure you assures Top Use-Vaiue 
Sico meets your needs for top function, top dura- Decarlite Tops, made by Decar, have 
bility, worry-free years of top performance. More been USE-TESTED by McCall's for 


; heat, stain and wear resistance. Their 
and more manufacturers and _ schools are finding high pressure plastic laminate surfaces 
Jl: i ! were found care-free with the beauty 
Decarlite the Tops! of fine furniture finishes. They wipe 


clean—stay bright and new looking. 





WRITE FOR BROCHURE ON NEW SICOTABLES! 











PmLASTIG VORP ORAT Laan 


1212 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVENUE «+ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


a wholly owned subsidiary 





\()W...the big lorward step in school seating... 


WINE Losin 


@ Here is engineering inspiration to 

solve a basic problem in 

tubular steel furniture design. A single, 

heavy-gauge steel center plate is used, 

formed to receive and hold all tubular 

members. As a result, 

the artist-designer is given greater latitude in achieving 
pleasant visual effect, manufacturing is simplified, and the best 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


of materials can be used without question. 





New Centripoise 
Another fine feature: one : ; : 
sliaee tinth vat oleteaiens design is exclusively Arlington’s . 
smooth, snag-free surface ai sive you the Guest scieal 
to protect hands and clothes 
furniture that money can buy. 


in the Nk STUDYBILT line 


Complete selection of models with choice of 











turquoise, beige, coral and 
blue metal trim colors. Seats and back rests 
in new Arlex Plastic or in formed hardwood plywood. 


Designed for every student and every grade. 
; Open Book 


Box Desks 


907 
Toblet Arm ' 

Chairs i r+~\¥ 4 . . " j 915 
— ' 910 “ \ 4 Lift Lid 

Study Desks , Study Desks 

4 
BEFORE YOU BUY...SEE AND TRY 
the new Arlington STUDY BILT line... 
for complete information 


WRITE FOR STUDYBILT BULLETIN NO. 900 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 
proved by a reputation for 
craftsmanship for over 50 years 


























